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TWO  FOOD  VESSELS  OF  THE  EARLY  BRONZE  AGE  FROM 
SETTRINGTON,  NEAR  MALTON,  NORTH  YORKSHIRE 


By  Raymond  A.  Varley 


The  two  Food  Vessels  which  form  the  subject  of  this  paper  were  found  near 
Settrington  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  However,  very  little  is  known 
about  the  circumstances  of  their  discovery  or  subsequent  history.  Food  Vessel  A (Fig.  1 ) 
is  preserved  in  the  Whitby  Museum,  Pannett  Park,  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
excavated  from  a round  barrow  near  Settrington.  This  information  has  been  derived  by 
the  writer  from  a label  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  vessel,  which  is  of  nineteenth-century 
origin  and  in  the  same  handwriting  as  that  on  a label  attached  to  a Collared  Urn, 
presented  to  the  museum  in  1 830. 1 


\\\\^$ 
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./ 
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0 I 


10 


CMS. 


Fig.  1 Food  Vessel  A from  Settrington. 


1.  Varley,  R.  A.,  A Collared  Urn  of  the  Early  Bronze  Age  from  Silpho,  near  Scalby,  North  Yorkshire  Y A J 
61  (1989),  pp.  7-14. 
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The  drawing  and  data  of  Food  Vessel  B (Fig.  2)  were  found  in  a manuscript  attached 
to  a proposed  enlarged  third  edition  of  Thomas  Hinderwell’s,  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Scarborough.1  The  only  information  relating  to  the  discovery  of  this  Food  Vessel  is  noted 
at  the  top  of  the  drawing,  as  being  found  on  Settrington  Brow  in  1822. 


2.  Hinderwell,  T.,  MSS  Vol.  I (1825),  p.  131m.  This  volume  formerly  belonged  to  Scarborough  Philosophical 
and  Archaeological  Society’s  Museum  in  Vernon  Road,  and  is  now  in  the  North  Yorkshire  County 
Library,  Eastern  Division,  Scarborough. 
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Geographical  Situation 

The  village  of  Settrington  (Fig.  3)  is  situated  6.0  km  south-east  of  Malton  on  the 
extreme  northern  edge  of  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  (centring  SE  838704)  at  an  altitude  of 
35m  above  mean  sea  level.  The  Settrington  Beck,  which  runs  through  the  village,  is  one 
of  many  tributaries  that  fed  the  River  Derwent,  into  which  it  flows  4.0  km  to  the  north. 
The  River  Derwent  itself  rises  8 km  from  the  sea  coast,  then  turns  to  flow  westwards 
through  the  Vale  of  Pickering,  cuts  its  own  gorge  between  the  Howardian  Hills  and  the 
chalk  escarpment  of  the  Wolds,  and  finally  joins  the  River  Ouse  near  Selby.  In  the  Ice 
Age  the  River  Derwent  was  cut  off  from  its  natural  outfall  the  sea,  causing  it  to  form  a 
great  lake  which  eventually  overflowed  into  the  Vale  of  York,  and  drained  away  to  leave 
the  wide  flat-floored  plain  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering  which  now  separates  the  gently 
eastward-flowing  slopes  of  the  North  Yorkshire  Moors  from  the  high  north-facing 
escarpment  of  the  Yorkshire  Wolds.  The  Wolds  themselves  in  turn  descend  gently  from 
the  escarpment  of  the  Vale  of  Holderness. 

The  swamps  and  lakes  which  existed  in  the  Vale  of  Pickering  would  have  provided 
abundant  hunting  grounds  for  the  indigenous  population.  Numerous  stone  axes,  flint 
arrowhead  and  implements  have  been  collected  at  places  which  were  formerly  islands 
among  the  Pickering  meres,  which  drew  Elgee  to  the  conclusion  that  the  implements 
were  carried  by  means  of  canoes  on  hunting  expeditions.3  The  inhabitants  adapted 
themselves  to  an  intrusive  agricultural  economy  by  acting  as  traders,  knowing  the  river 
routes  and  the  hunting  trails  through  the  forests  and  across  the  moorlands.4 

The  countryside  hereabouts  is  relatively  rich  in  early  remains,  stone  and  flint 
implements,  and  bronze  axes  have  been  collected  from  the  Wold  fields.  The  profusion  of 
barrows  and  howes  that  have  been  excavated  have  produced  Neolithic  pottery,  Beakers, 
Food  Vessels  and  Collared  Urns.  A notable  feature  is  Duggleby  Howe,5  7.2  km  south- 
east of  Settrington,  one  of  the  largest  round  barrows  in  northern  Britain  and  dating  to 
the  late  Neolithic  period.6 

Site  Location 

There  are  numerous  barrow  sites  (Fig.  3),  including  Settrington  Beacon,  in  the 
proximity  of  Settrington,  all  of  which  appear  to  have  been  previously  dug  into  by  various 
explorers  at  different  periods.  These  barrows  are  scattered  in  small  groups  or 
individually  to  the  north-east,  east  and  south-east  of  Settrington.  Nearly  all  are  situated 
in  pasture  or  agricultural  fields,  ploughed  down  or  levelled  by  cultivation  methods  over 
a period  of  years.  In  this  region  Canon  William  Greenwell  excavated  a barrow  on 
Duggleby  Wold7  to  the  south-west  of  Settrington  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  during  the  course  of  his  barrow-opening  operations  along  the  Wolds.8  J.  R. 
Mortimer  excavated  Duggleby  Howe9  in  1890  during  his  systematic  excavations  of 
burial  mounds  of  the  mid-Yorkshire  Wolds,10  and  the  Rev.  Christopher  Sykes  excavated 
barrows  in  the  region  of  Duggleby  Howe  prior  to  1800,  but  unfortunately  did  not  record 
his  work.  On  the  moors  to  the  north-west  of  Settrington,  J.  Ruddock  and  Thomas 
Kendall  of  Pickering  excavated  a large  series  of  barrows  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century 


3.  Elgee,  F.,  Early  Man  in  North-East  Yorkshire  (1930),  p.  39. 

4.  Piggot,  S.,  British  Prehistory  (1949),  p.  103. 

5.  Mortimer,  J.  R.,  Forty  Years  Researches  in  British  and  Saxon  Burial  Mounds  of  East  Yorkshire  (1905),  pp.  23-30, 
Fig.  45. 

6.  Dyer,  J.,  Prehistoric  England  and  Wales  (1982),  p.  295. 

7.  Greenwell,  W.,  British  Barrows  (1877),  Barrow  III,  pp.  140-1. 

8.  Ibid.,  pp.  133-5 

9.  Mortimer  op  cit.  in  note  5,  pp.  23-30. 

10.  Ibid.,  pp.  IX-XII. 
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in  the  district  of  Pickering,  the  former  being  recorded  in  Ten  Year’s  Diggings  by  Thomas 
Bateman;11  Kendall,  however,  did  not  record  his  work.12 

These  great  pioneer  barrow  diggers,  like  most  other  nineteenth-century  excavators, 
appear  to  have  dashed  along  the  landscape  at  a great  pace,  opening  everything  in  sight, 
but  seem  to  have  skirted  round  these  barrows,  which  may  have  fallen  outside  their  area 
of  work,  or  may  have  already  been  dug  into  before  their  time.  Certainly,  none  of  these 
barrows  in  the  Settrington  area  (Fig.  3 ) is  referred  to  in  their  books,  or  other  literature 
written  by  them.  In  spite  of  every  effort,  the  writer  has  been  unsuccessful  in  tracing 
literature,  documentation  or  local  knowledge  on  any  of  these  barrow  sites;  no  reference 
is  made  to  them  in  local  museums,  libraries  or  societies’  records.  In  the  absence  of 
documentary  evidence,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that  Food  Vessel  A (Fig.  1)  was 
excavated  from  one  of  the  many  barrows  near  Settrington  (Fig.  3)  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Flowever,  Food  Vessel  B (Fig.  2 ) is  recorded  as  being  found  on  Settrington  Brow  in 
1822. 13  In  a sketch  map  entitled  Tumuli  and  Entrenchments  at  Duggleby  and  Settrington  Beacon 
in  Hinderwell’s  manuscript,14  two  barrows  are  recorded  on  Settrington  Brow,  now 
called  Scagglethorpe  Brow  (Fig.  3 ).  These  two  barrows,  however,  were  not  recorded  by 
Robert  Knox  on  his  map  of  the  Scarborough  district  in  1821  and  only  one  barrow  site 
(SE  848708)  appeared  on  the  first  edition  of  the  O.S.  Map  of  1850. 15  This  is  situated 
1.6  km  immediately  north-east  of  Settrington  at  142m  above  sea  level  in  a field  ploughed 
down  over  a long  period  of  years. 

The  second  barrow  recorded  on  the  sketch  map  in  Hinderwell’s  manuscript  is  in 
doubt  due  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  map  and  there  is  no  indication  of  scale.  Therefore  this 
area  was  surveyed  by  the  writer  in  order  to  ascertain  the  credibility  of  this  barrow  site. 
There  is,  however,  a mound  at  the  top  of  a convex  slope  in  a rough  grassy  field;  a fence 
runs  across  the  north-east  portion  of  this  mound  which  is  situated  in  woodland.  The 
mound  could  represent  a barrow  or  a continuation  of  the  slope;  however,  this  site 
corresponds  with  that  recorded  on  the  sketch  map,  which  indicates  some  accuracy.  This 
mound  is  situated  2.2  km  north-east  of  Settrington  (SE  850714)  at  155m  above  sea  level 
and  is  about  1 .53m  high  with  a diameter  of  about  9. 12m;  the  centre  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  mutilated  by  depressions  which  could  be  interpreted  as  an  early  excavation. 
However,  any  designation  of  a barrow  site  should  be  treated  with  caution,  and  only  an 
excavation  of  this  mound  will  resolve  the  problem.  Food  Vessel  B (Fig.  2 ) could 
therefore  have  been  excavated  from  one  of  these  two  sites  on  Scagglethorpe  Brow  (Fig. 
3)  in  1822. 

Since  Knox’s  map  of  1821  and  Hinderwell’s  sketched  map  of  circa  1825,  it  would 
appear  that  barrow  sites  have  been  omitted  and  added  to  on  more  recent  O.S.  Maps. 
This  stretch  of  country  between  Settrington  and  Duggleby  (Fig.  3)  has  been  somewhat 
neglected  by  archaeologists.  Several  important  barrows  may  not  have  been  excavated 
while  those  that  have  were  only  partially  explored  before  or  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  addition  to  barrows  there  are  a series  of  linear  earthworks  (Fig.  3)  of  banks 
and  ditches  which  need  further  exploration.  A detailed  survey  of  the  district  would 
distinguish  earthworks  and  barrows  sites  in  greater  detail,  and  would  indicate  which  had 
been  excavated,  and  at  what  date. 


1 1 . Bateman,  T.,  Ten  Years’  Diggings  in  Celtic  and  Saxon  Grave  Hills,  in  the  Counties  of  Derby,  Stafford  and  York,  from 
1848  to  1858  (1861),  pp.  204-241. 

12.  The  Kendall  Collection  is  now  in  the  Yorkshire  Museum. 

13.  Hinderwell  op  cit.  in  note  2,  p.  131m. 

14.  Ibid.,  p.  131k. 

15.  Ordnance  Survey  6ins.  to  1 mile  (1:10560)  Sheets  124-125  1850  ed. 
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Fig.  3 The  location  of  Settrington  and  Barrow  sites  together  with  adjacent  earthworks. 
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Food  Vessel  A 

Just  under  half  of  this  vessel  with  missing  base  survives  (Fig.  1 ).  The  diameter  at  the 
rim  is  19.5  cm.,  the  height  (remaining)  12.7  cm.,  originally  the  vessel  was  probably 
about  14.0  cm.  high  with  a base  diameter  of  about  7.6  cm.  The  fabric  is  medium  hard, 
which  varies  in  colour  from  buff-brown  to  grey  with  pink  to  reddish-brown  and  orange 
patches  on  the  exterior.  The  interior  is  light  grey  to  grey-brown  and  the  core  is  black 
tempered  with  numerous  crushed  chalk  particles.  The  exterior  surface  is  rather  rough 
while  the  interior  is  smooth. 

Originally  there  were  four  unperforated  lugs  in  the  shoulder  groove,  but  only  two 
remain.  The  decoration  on  the  neck  is  of  a single  incised  stab  lines,  and  in  between  the 
lugs  and  below  on  the  body  is  incised  herring-bone  pattern.  The  decoration  on  the  rim 
bevel  consists  of  incised  stab  lines  in  a herring-bone  pattern. 

Whitby  Museum  U.l. 

Food  Vessel  B 

The  drawing  of  the  Food  Vessel  in  HinderwelFs  manuscript  5 (Fig.  2 ) is  in  proportion 
half-size  without  a section.  The  vessel  appears  to  be  broken  on  one  side,  but  if  the 
drawing  and  measurements  given  are  correct  the  diameter  at  the  rim  is  7 ins.  the  height 
is  6 ins.  and  the  base  diameter  is  2 ins.  The  exterior  fabric  is  light  brown,  although  the 
drawing  is  painted  in  a mid-grey  and  light  grey,  and  the  decoration  consists  of  incised 
herring-bone  pattern.  On  the  neck  are  two  thumb  or  finger  moulding  hollows, 
approximately  14  mm.  wide  and  8.4  cm.  apart. 

Discussion 

Both  Food  Vessels  (Figs.  1 and  2)  are  of  the  Yorkshire  Vase  type,  as  defined  by  Kitson 
Clark,17  a term  which  covers  a wide  vareity  of  pottery  styles  8 associated  with  varied 
burial  customs.  It  is  well  accepted  that  Food  Vessels  developed  from  Peterborough  ware 
of  the  later  Neolithic  and  in  some  Yorkshire  areas,  Peterborough  styles  almost  certainly 
overlap  with  the  Food  Vessels.19  A site  at  Rudston  Wold  produced  late  Neolithic  pottery 
which  may  be  termed  as  distinctive  ‘Rudston  Style’,20  thereby  adding  to  the  already 
recognised  Peterborough  styles,  although  it  might  be  argued  that  this  Rudston  style  is  no 
more  than  a local  variation  of  the  widespread  Mortlake  style.  In  Northern  England  the 
Rudston  style  is  reflected  in  the  Yorkshire  Type  Food  Vessels  of  the  Early  Bronze  Age.21 
While  the  lugs  of  Food  Vessels  cannot  be  traced  to  the  Rudston  style,  the  preference  for 
incised  herring-bone  patterns  could  be  derived  from  this  source.  Therefore  a Rudston 
style  of  Peterborough  ware  could  be  considered  to  stand  in  an  ancestral  role  to  Food 
Vessels. 

However  recent  research22  has  thrown  increasing  light  on  the  origins  of  the  various 
Food  Vessel  groups  and  the  role  that  Beaker  influence  has  played  in  their  emergence. 
The  problems  are  complex  and  until  a full  corpus  of  the  material  is  available  a precise 
analysis  cannot  be  attempted. 

Food  Vessel  A (Fig.  1)  is  distinctive  in  having  a narrow  decorated  shoulder  groove 
which  was  taken  by  T.  G.  Manby28  to  be  a typologically  early  feature  in  his  revision  of 


16.  Hinderwell  op  cit.  in  note  2,  p.  131m. 

17.  Kitson-Clark,  M.  C.,  The  Yorkshire  Food-Vessel,  Archaeol.  J ■ 94  (1937),  pp.  43-7,  Fig.  1. 

18.  Varley,  W.  J.,  and  Jackson,  J.  W.,  Prehistoric  Cheshire  (1940),  p.  41,  Appendix  I pp.  89-92. 

19.  Pierpoint,  S.,  Social  Patterns  in  Yorkshire  Prehistory  3500-750  B.C.,  B.A.R.  74  (1980),  p.  65. 

20.  Manby,  T.  G.,  Neolithic  Occupation  Sites  On  The  Yorkshire  Wolds,  Y.A.J.  47  (1975),  p.  51-9. 

21 . Ibid.,  p.  59. 

22.  Waddell,  J.,  Cultural  Interaction  in  the  Insular  Early  Bronze  Age:  Some  Ceramic  Evidence,  Dissertationes 
Archaeologicae  Gandenses,  16  (1976),  pp.  284-95. 

23.  Manby,  T.  G.,  Food  Vessels  of  the  Peak  District,  D.A.J.  77  (1957),  pp.  4-9. 
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Abercromby’s  scheme24  for  Food  Vessels  of  the  Peak  District,  and  such  vessels  would  be 
classified  as  Type  la(ii).  Therefore  Food  Vessel  A can  then  be  placed  in  a distinctively 
modelled  group  of  Type  la(ii).  Many  parallels  can  be  cited  from  amongst  the  Food 
Vessels  from  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  where  more  than  a third  of  the  assemblage  belongs  to 
Abercromby’s  Type  1,  lugged  vessels.25  In  fact  Yorkshire  provides  the  highest 
proportions  of  lugged  vessels  in  Britain.21’ 

The  incised  herring-bone  decoration  can  be  parelleled  on  Food  Vessels  of  Yorkshire 
Vase  Type  la(ii)  from  Barrow  C59  in  the  Aldro  Group,27  Barrow  209  on  Acklam 
Wold,28  Barrow  C53  in  Garton  Slack29  and  Barrow  27  near  Hanging  Grimston30  by 

Q I 0(1 

Mortimer, and  at  Bishop  Burton  Barrow  CCLVIII,  Goodmanham  Barrow  CXI,  and 
Rudstone  Barrow  LXVII,33  by  Greenwell,  on  the  Wolds.  In  the  Southern  Pennines  of 
Yorkshire  two  Food  Vessels  of  Yorkshire  Vase  Type  la(ii)  with  herring-bone  pattern 

O A 

decoration  are  recorded,  one  from  a flat  cemetery  at  Pule  Hill,  Marsden  and  the 
second  from  a round  barrow  excavated  by  Greenwell  at  Ferry  Fryston,  Barrow  CLXI. 
Incised  herring-bone  pattern  decoration  is  found  on  a Peak  District  Food  Vessel  of  the 
Yorkshire  Vase  Type  la(ii)  from  an  unlocated  site  in  Ashford  in  the  Water,36  found  in 
1832  when  demolishing  a barrow.  The  majority  of  these  Food  Vessels  have  incised 
decoration  which  extends  onto  the  rim  bevel,  therefore  these  vessels  have  close  affinities 
with  the  Settrington  Food  Vessel  A (Fig.  1 ). 

Food  Vessel  B (Fig.  2)  is  unusual  in  having  two  thumb  or  finger  impressions.  On  this 
vessel  the  shoulder  groove  has  become  as  deep  as  the  neck  and  would  therefore  belong 
to  Type  2 (ii)  in  Manby’s  revised  typology.37  In  profile  and  decoration  of  incised 
herringbone,  the  vessel  is  closely  comparable  to  a rather  squat  Food  Vessel  from  Barrow 
47,  Wharram  Percy,  on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  which  accompanied  a cremation  burial. 

Food  Vessels  are  one  of  the  most  common  types  of  pottery  conventionally  assigned  to 
the  Early  to  Early  Middle  Bronze  Age  period  within  Britain.  The  only  C.14  date 
available  for  Food  Vessels  was  obtained  for  two  vessels  from  under  a cairn  on  Harland 
Edge,  North  Derbyshire.  These  two  Food  Vessels  of  Types  la(ii)  and  2 (ii)  had  been 
deposited  in  a pit  (pit  2)  resulting  in  a date  of  1490±150  be  (BM-178)40  which  could 
place  the  Food  Vessels  in  the  same  bracket.  Therefore  the  two  Food  Vessels  from 
Settrington  of  Types  1 a (ii)  and  2 (ii)  may  be  closely  compared  with  the  Harland  Edge 
vessels  found  together  in  pit  2.  This  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  Food  Vessels  from 


24.  Abercromby,  J.  A.,  A Study  of  the  Bronze  Age  Pottery  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (1912),  Vol.  I,  pp.  93-4 

25.  Ibid.,  pp.  97-108. 

26.  Pierpoint  op  cit.  in  note  19,  p.  85. 

27.  Mortimer  op  cit.  in  note  5,  pp.  69-71,  Plate  XVII,  fig.  147. 

28.  Ibid.,  p.  90,  Plate  XXVI,  fig.  207. 

29.  Ibid.,  pp.  218-9,  Plate  LXXV,  fig.  562. 

30.  Ibid.,  pp.  110-12,  Plate  XXXII,  fig.  261. 

31.  Greenwell,  W.,  Recent  Researchers  in  Barrows  in  Yorkshire,  Wiltshire,  Berkshire,  etc.,  Arch.J.  52  (1890), 
pp.  34-5  and  Abercromby  op  cit.  in  note  24,  Plate  XXXVI,  fig.  131. 

32.  Greenwell  op  cit.  in  note  7,  pp.  319-20  and  Abercromby  op  cit.  in  24,  Plate  XXXI,  fig.  54. 

33.  Greenwell  op  cit.  in  note  7,  pp.  257-62  and  Abercromby  op  cit.  in  note  24,  Plate  XXXIV,  fig.  106. 

34.  Manby,  T.  G.,  Bronze  Age  Pottery  Prom  Pule  Hill,  Marsden,  W.  R.  Yorkshire  and  Footed  Vessels  of  the 
Early  Bronze  Age  From  England,  Y.A.J.  42  (1969),  p.  274,  Fig.  1.2. 

35.  Greenwell  op  cit.  in  note  7,  pp.  371-74  and  Pacitto,  A.  E.,  and  Longworth  I.  H.,  The  Excavation  of  two 

Bronze  Age  Burial  Mounds  at  Ferry  Fryston  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Y.A.J.  42  (1969),  p.  300,  Fig. 

36.  Manby  op  cit.  in  note  23,  p.  14,  Fig.  2-A1. 

37.  Ibid.,  pp.  2-4. 

38.  Mortimer  op  cit.  in  note  5,  pp.  45-6,  Plate  IX,  fig.  72. 

39.  Riley,  D.  N.,  An  Early  Bronze  Age  Cairn  on  Harland  Edge,  Beeley  Moor,  D.A.f.  86  (1966)  pp  37-46  Fig 

8.2  and  Fig.  9.  ’ 

40.  Ibid.,  p.  44  and  Radiocarbon  vol.  II  (1969),  p.  284. 
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Settrington  are  widely  contemporary  in  date  with  those  from  Harland  Edge,  and  are 
broadly  contemporary  with  the  Wessex  II  Bronze  Age  of  Southern  England  (1550-1500- 
1400  B.C.). 

The  distribution  of  Early  Bronze  Age  pottery  is  dominated  by  the  finds  from  barrows 
on  the  sandstone  and  limestone  Moorlands  of  North  Yorkshire  and  on  the  chalklands  of 
the  East  Yorkshire  Wolds.  The  distribution  is  continued  into  the  lowland  of  Northern 
Holderness  by  pottery  from  Mortimer’s  Garton  Slack  and  Driffield  Barrow  Groups.41 
On  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  Food  Vessels  are  the  most  common  types  of  Bronze  Age  pottery 
where  some  220  vessels42  have  been  found  under  round  barrows,  accompanying  burials, 
usually  inhumation;  only  a small  percentage  of  Food  Vessels  were  with  cremation 
deposits.  It  is  estimated  that  Food  Vessels  on  the  chalk  Wolds  are  four  times  more 
numerous  than  Collared  Urns,  whereas  on  the  Moorlands  of  north  Yorkshire  the  ratio 
of  Food  Vessels  to  Urns44  is  the  reverse  of  the  position  on  the  Wolds44  and  Collared  Urns 
are  known  in  considerable  numbers  with  predominant  cremation  associations. 

Dr.  Bu’lock  considered  the  Pennine  area  with  the  Lake  District  to  the  north-west  and 
the  Peak  District  to  the  south  as  forming  a distinct  North-Western  Culture 4d  representing 
the  fusion  of  many  traditions,  native  and  immigrant,  ranging  from  Mesolithic  times  to 
the  Middle  Bronze  Age.  The  fifty  or  so  Food  Vessels  of  the  Peak  District  are  mainly  in 
the  Yorkshire  styles46  and  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  they  represent  yet  another 
element  in  the  single  grave  culture  spread  from  the  east  coast. 

The  Food  vessel  Cultural  complex  has  been  analysed  by  W.  J.  Varley47  in  his 
development  of  the  insular  culture  in  which  he  suggests  that  the  Food  Vessel  penetration 
was  a two-way  traffic,  an  eastern  element  which  dominated  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  Moors 
and  Peak  District  settlement  areas,  and  a western  element  from  Ireland  which  traversed 
the  same  routes  but  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  the  light  of  this  we  may  look  upon  the  Food  Vessel  population  representing  a 
spread  of  people  from  the  densely  settled  Yorkshire  Wold  province  at  about  1500  B.C. 
However,  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  a detailed  discussion  of  inter- 
relationships involved  between  these  communities  which  evolved  in  the  Early  to  Early 
Middle  Bronze  Age. 
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A SECOND-CENTURY  DENARIUS  HOARD  FROM 
GRINTON,  NORTH  YORKSHIRE 


By  P.  J.  Casey  and  P.  Wenham 


The  coins  discussed  in  this  report  were  found  with  the  use  of  a metal  detector  in  a field 
adjacent  to  Scarr  House,  Grinton  (GR.  SE  041983).  The  coins  were  reported  by  the 
finders  to  the  police  and  a coroner’s  inquest  was  held  at  Leyburn  on  March  10th,  1988. 
The  coins  were  declared  to  be  treasure  trove  and  are  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Yorkshire 
Museum.  The  circumstances  of  the  discovery  were  such  as  to  suggest  that  the  hoard  had 
been  held  in  an  organic  container,  since  no  pottery  was  evident  in  the  area  of  the  find. 
The  coins  were  described  by  the  finders  as  being  spread  over  an  area,  in  a fan  shaped 
distribution,  suggesting  disturbance  at  some  stage  by  unrecorded  agricultural  activity. 
No  Roman  structures  are  known  in  the  immediate  area  of  the  find. 


Catalogue: 

(All  references  are  to  the  relevant  volumes  of  Mattingly,  H.  & Sydenham,  E.  A.  The 
Roman  imperial  coinage.) 


No. 

Ruler 

Reference 

Issue  Date 

Condition 

1. 

Vespasian 

as  RIC  58 

73-4 

vw/vw 

2. 

Titus 

RIC  11 

79 

vw/vw 

3. 

Domitian,  caesar 

RIC  244 

79 

w/w 

4. 

Domitian 

as  RIC  10a 

81-98 

Corr. 

5. 

— 

RIC  31 

82-3 

W/W 

6. 

— 

RIC  190 

95-6 

w/w 

7. 

— 

as  RIC  190 

81-98 

w/w 

8. 

— 

RIC  191  var 

95-6 

w/w 

9. 

Nerva 

as  RIC  6 

96-8 

Corr. 

10. 

Trajan 

as  RIC  6 

98-117 

SW/Corr. 

11. 

— 

RIC  17 

98-9 

W/W 

12. 

— 

as  RIC  85 

101-11 

Corr. 

13. 

— 

as  RIC  141 

110-17 

Corr. 

14. 

— 

RIC  166 

103-4 

sw/w 

15. 

— 

as  RIC  253 

98-117 

Corr. 

16. 

— 

RIC  274 

112-4 

sw/sw 

17. 

— 

RIC  - 

98-117 

Corr. 

18. 

— 

RIC  - 

98-117 

Corr. 

19. 

— 

RIC  - 

98-117 

SW/Corr. 

20. 

Hadrian 

RIC  101(a) 

119-22 

UW/Corr. 

21. 

— 

as  RIC  138 

119-22 

SW/SW 

22. 

— 

RIC  241  A(a) 

134-8 

SW/Corr. 

23. 

— 

as  RIC  257 

117-38 

Corr. 

24. 

— 

RIC  260(a) 

134-8 

SW/SW 

25. 

— 

RIC  268 

134-8 

w/w 

26. 

— 

RIC  286(a) 

134-8 

sw/sw 

27. 

— 

RIC  300(a) 

134-8 

sw/sw 

28. 

— 

RIC- 

117-38 

Corr. 
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29. 

— 

RIC  - 

117-38 

Corr. 

30. 

— 

RIC  - 

117-38 

sw/w 

31. 

— 

RIC  - 

117-38 

SW/Corr. 

32. 

Antoninus  Pius 

RIC  124 

145-61 

SW/W 

33. 

— 

RIC  127  etc. 

145-61 

Corr./SW 

34. 

— 

RIC  130a 

145-61 

SW/W 

35. 

— 

RIC  130a 

145-61 

w/sw 

36. 

— 

as  RIC  177 

149-61 

SW/Corr. 

37. 

— 

as  RIC  299 

138-61 

w/w 

38. 

— 

RIC  - 

138-61 

SW/Corr. 

39. 

— 

RIC  - 

138-61 

SW/Corr. 

40. 

— 

RIC  - 

138-61 

Corr. 

41. 

— 

RIC  - 

138-61 

Corr. 

42. 

Faustina  I 

RIC  347 

141-61 

uw/sw 

43. 

— 

RIC  351 

141-61 

sw/sw 

44. 

— 

RIC  361 

141-61 

sw/sw 

45. 

— 

as  RIC  370 

141-61 

w/sw 

46. 

— 

RIC  384 

141-61 

sw/sw 

47. 

— 

RIC  - 

141-61 

Corr. 

48. 

M.  Aurelius,  caesar 

RIC  473 

156-7 

UW/SW 

49. 

— 

RIC  - 

140-61 

Corr. 

50. 

M.  Aurelius 

RIC  215 

169-70 

UW/UW 

51. 

Faustina  II 

RIC  678 

161-76 

Corr./SW 

52. 

— 

as  RIC  715 

161-76 

UW/Corr. 

53. 

54-62. 

Fragments  of  illegible  coins 

RIC  737 

161-76 

UW/SW 

Condition.  The  state  of  the  coins  at 
notation: 

the  time  of  deposit 

is  expressed  by 

the  following 

UW/UW  Unworn  obverse,  unworn  reverse 


sw 

Slightly  worn 

w 

Worn 

vw 

Very  worn 

Corr. 

Corroded 

Weights  are  difficult  to  obtain,  since  being  deposited  in  a typically  acid  upland 
environment,  the  coins  have  suffered  very  severely  from  chloride  corrosion. 

The  latest  closely  dated  coin  in  the  hoard  is  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  issued  in  169-70. 
The  coins  of  Faustina  II  are  not  closely  dated  within  the  reign  of  her  husband  but  the 
scarcity  of  his  coins  in  the  hoard  suggest  that  the  terminal  date  is  indeed  represented  by 
his  own  coinage,  especially  since  this  coin  is  in  unworn  condition. 

The  motive  for  hoarding  the  coins  cannot  be  ascertained  but  a number  of  possibilities 
may  be  explored.  A normal  first  reaction  of  archaeologists  to  the  presence  of  hoards  is 
to  claim  them  as  evidence  for  disturbance  of  military  crisis.  The  hoards  of  the  Pennine 
area  have  been  used  to  sustain  the  belief  that  there  was  a revolt  in  the  Brigantian  north 
in  the  Antonine  period,  specifically  in  the  mid- 150’s.  Even  allowing  for  the  very  dubious 
evidence  for  such  a revolt  it  can  clearly  have  no  bearing  on  the  concealment  of  a hoard 
in  the  170’s.  Attested  problems  in  the  north  are  known  in  the  year  181  though  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  effects  of  the  crossing  of  the  Wall,  (it  is  not  known  whether  the  wall 
crossed  was  that  of  Hadrian  or  of  Antoninus  Pius),  by  hostile  forces  and  the  death  of  a 
general  and  the  forces  with  him  would  have  had  an  effect  so  far  to  the  south.  Rather  than 
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look  at  hoards  in  a small  scale,  regional  manner  the  wider  context  of  deposits  in  the 
province  as  a whole  should  be  considered. 

There  are  a number  of  denarius  hoards  with  terminal  dates  around  170  which,  on 
analysis,  have  a spread  which  more  or  less  covers  the  province: 


Date 

161-80 


Provenance 

164-9 

Piercebridge,  Durham 

Elmham,  Norfolk. 

165-9 

Ribchester,  Lancs. 

Horseheath,  Cambs. 

166-9 

Dewsbury,  Yorks. 

West  Calder,  Midlothian. 

169-70 

Hampsthwaite,  Yorks. 

Ashwell,  Herts. 

170-4 

Gurnard,  I.O.W. 

Babworth,  Notts. 

170 

Castle  Thorpe,  Bucks. 

Benacre,  Stiff. 

Knapwell,  Cambs. 

Caister  St.  Edmund,  Norf. 

Westgate,  Durham 

Gilhaul,  Mont. 

171 

Braughing,  Herts. 

Doncaster,  Yorks. 

172 

Carlisle,  Cumbs. 

Hanwell,  Oxon. 

Drummond  Castle,  Perth 

Melton  Magna,  Norf. 

Pitcullo,  Fife. 

Naseby,  Northants. 

York,  Yorks. 

Parwich  Hill,  Derbs. 
Sheffield,  Yorks. 

Wirksworth,  Derbs. 

(Source:  J. 

Creighton,  forthcoming) 

While  northern  finds  form  a large  component  of  the  list  this  may  reflect  both  the 
greater  area  under  consideration  and  the  greater  availability  of  silver  coinage  in  the 
military  area  derived  from  military  pay.  By  the  same  token  the  opportunities  for 
disposing  of  income  in  the  northern  area  was  lower  than  in  the  developed  markets  of  the 
south.  It  seems  likely  that  since  hoarding  was  a characteristic  of  all  periods  in  Roman 
Britain  that  what  we  have  here  is  the  normal  distribution  of  unrecovered  hoards, 
representative  of  the  overall  hoarding  activity  of  the  late  Antonine  period.  One  further 
consideration  in  the  formation  of  hoards  in  this  period  may  be  the  changes  taking  place 
in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  Roman  silver  coinage  with  a steady  decline  in  the  silver 
content  of  individual  coins  taking  place  from  the  middle  years  of  the  reign  of  Pius.  The 
silver  content  fell  from  c.  2.85gr  to  c 2.6gr  in  the  reign  of  Marcus.  Whilst  this  appears 
to  be  a small  drop  it  is  very  significant  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  gold  coinage 
which  retained  its  7.2gr  standard.  In  these  circumstances  older  denarii  would  have 
retained  the  traditional  relationship  of  25  denarii  — 1 aureus  whilst  newer  issues  might 
have  been  at  a discount;  thus  the  protection  of  the  savings  of  the  individual  would  best 
be  by  giving  preference  to  older  coins.  If  this  circumstance  did  prevail  then  the  dating 
of  hoards  at  this  period  by  the  terminal  coin  may  be  in  conflict  with  the  real  date  of 
concealment. 
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ROMAN  COINS  FROM  HAYTON,  EAST  YORKSHIRE 


By  J.  A.  McLinden 


As  a result  of  information  supplied  by  a local  coin  dealer  in  Hull,  it  became  apparent 
that  large  numbers  of  Roman  coins  were  being  found  in  the  area  and  that  these  finds 
were  as  a result  of  the  activities  of  metal  detectors  working  with  the  consent  of  local 
farmers.  As  the  numbers  and  variety  of  coins  indicated  a major  source,  it  was  decided 
that  they  should  be  systematically  recorded  and  this  paper  sets  out  the  details  of  the 
coins  reported  to  me  during  the  period  1981-1983.  All  were  found  in  the  plough  zone 
during  the  winter  months. 

I have  been  allowed  by  the  dealer  to  examine  all  the  coins  purchased  by  him  and, 
through  his  co-operation,  a further  quantity  retained  by  the  finders.  However,  several 
others,  with  whom  no  contact  could  be  made,  are  known  to  have  found  similar  quantities 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  perhaps  as  little  as  50%  of  the  total  finds  are  actually 
reported  here.1 

The  Site 

All  the  coins  have  come  from  an  area  to  the  south  and  west  of  Hayton,  which  is  on  the 
main  road  (A1079)  between  Brough  (Beverley)  and  York.  The  precise  location  is 
difficult  to  pinpoint  and  appears  to  extend  over  an  area  of  several  acres  to  the  south  of 
Hayton  Fort  and  to  the  west  of  the  main  road,  but  is  centred  around  map  reference 
SE  819455. 

Such,  apparently,  is  the  process  of  metal  detection  that  a given  position  may  be 
‘worked’  several  times  before  a find  is  made.  Thus,  although  finds  were  made  almost  on 
a weekly  basis  (outside  the  crop  growing  season),  there  was  a similarity  of ‘batches’  over 
the  two  year  period  of  remarkable  consistency.  It  became  possible  after  a while  to 
identify  a batch  as  coming  from  this  area  purely  by  its  constitution.  Indeed,  only  on  one 
occasion  was  there  reason  to  question  the  source  because  of  a change  in  the  frequencies 
of  some  well  known  types.  An  assurance  was  given  that  they  did  indeed  come  from  the 
same  location  although  it  proved  impossible  to  determine  where,  precisely,  within  the 
overall  finds  area. 

Johnson’s  excavation  of  Hayton  Fort  in  1975  showed  that  it  was  Flavian  and  probably 
in  existence  for  about  ten  years  during  the  early  Roman  advance  into  the  area.2  Work 
on  the  site  showed  little  in  the  way  of  post  Flavian  activity  and  the  coin  finds  were  sparse 
although,  in  fact,  virtually  covering  the  time  span  of  our  finds  (Nero  to  Valentinian). 
However,  examination  of  a nearby  area,  to  the  southeast  of  the  fort  and  northwest  of 
Trenwick  Farm,  which  was  revealed  as  a result  of  roadworks  on  the  A 1079,  showed 
traces  of  a late  Roman  settlement;  although  it  was  not  excavated. 

There  would  appear  to  be  a reasonable  correlation  between  the  area  as  described  in 
the  excavation  report  and  the  finds  zone  indicated  by  the  metal  detectors.  The  high 
concentration  of  third  and  fourth-century  coins  found  would  confirm  the  presence  of 


1.  Mr.  B.  Stitch  at  Hull  Museum  has  recently  confirmed  that  my  estimate  of  50%  of  the  total  finds  being 
recorded  would  appear  to  be  about  right  but  that,  in  fact,  the  remainder  have  not  been  found  on  the  same 
site  but  on  several  adjacent  ones. 

2.  Excavations  at  Hayton  Roman  Fort  — Stephen  Johnson  Britannia  - Journal  of  Romano  British  and  Kindred 
Studies  - Vol.  9 Society  for  the  promotion  of  Roman  Studies,  London  1978  pp.  57-114. 
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such  a late  settlement  but,  it  must  be  added,  the  presence  of  many  coins  from  earlier 
times  suggests  strongly  that  excavation  of  this  site  would  reveal  a much  more  extended 
period  of  occupation. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  ‘reworking’  methods  used  by  the  finders,  and  the  timespan 
involved  in  each  batch  received  (generally  from  some  time  in  the  first  century  to  the 
reign  of  Gratian  or  thereabouts),  there  would  not  appear  to  be  any  differences  in  the 
general  locations  of  the  finds  over  the  whole  period. 

It  was  most  frustrating  however,  to  have  been  denied  knowledge  of  the  site’s  location 
until  the  finders  had  finished  and  gone.  This  prevented  any  sort  of  proper  investigation 
which  might  have  allowed  a survey  of  precisely  where  the  finds  were  made. 

Although  our  finders  have  not  given  any  indication  of  coins  being  found  in  what  might 
be  described  as  ‘hoard’  quantities  at  any  specific  location,  there  are  indications  during 
the  later  fourth-century  (Valens  SECVRITAS  REIPVBLICAE,  RIC  Lyons  12b,  for 
example)  of  larger  ‘losses’  of  single  coin  types  that  might  not  have  been  purely 
accidental. 

As  detailed  below,  the  site  appears  to  have  been  in  use,  to  at  least  some  degree,  over 
a period  of  about  350  years  starting  in  the  mid  first-century  with  extensive  activity  in  the 
mid  and  late  third-century  and  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  the  fourth-century. 
While  the  third  century  activity  may  be  directly  related  to  troubled  times  (the  Gallic  and 
first  British  Empires  respectively),  the  fourth-century  finds  show  a much  greater 
continuity  through  good  times  and  bad  and  possibly  represent  a different  form  of  site  use 
during  this  period. 

Although  some  of  the  larger  ‘losses’  noted  above  may  be  related  to  the  invasion  of  AD 
367,  it  is  very  clear  from  the  finds  that  occupation  continued  for  at  least  another  ten 
years  after  this  date  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  until  about  AD  380  that  significant  activity 
appears  to  cease. 

Allowing  for  the  great  reduction  in  the  output  of  bronze  at  this  time,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  only  coins  certainly  later  than  this  date  are  either  from  the  Eastern 
Empire  or  barbarous  copies  of  eastern  coins.  It  is  thought  likely,  however,  that  some 
imitations  of  earlier  western  coins  may  also  date  from  this  period.  It  would  appear  from 
this  that  the  money  supply  dried  up  very  rapidly,  and,  in  terms  of  the  later  fourth- 
century  economy,  this  could  reasonably  be  related  to  the  disappearance  of  any  local 
military  presence.  Perhaps  the  only  local  units  were  among  those  withdrawn  by 
Maximus  for  his  attempt  on  the  purple. 

Obviously,  from  the  evidence  of  surface  finds  alone,  it  is  not  possible  to  attribute  a 
purpose  or  identification  to  this  site  but  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  exactly  half  way 
between  Brough  and  York  and  represents  a reasonable  day’s  walk  from  either  does 
suggest  an  interesting  hypothesis  that  it  was  the  site  of  some  form  of  rest  or  way  station 
on  the  route  (perhaps  the  Cursus  Publicus?). 

Calculation  of  the  loss  rates  per  thousand  coins,  as  shown  in  Figure  1 provides  a 
histogram  much  more  typical  of  a civil  site  than  a military  one  with  losses  of  the 
intrinsically  more  valuable  coins  of  the  first  and  second-century  being  much  lower  than 
those  typical  of  a direct  military  presence.  This  again  would  tend  to  confirm  that 
Johnson’s  civil  settlement  was  the  subject  of  the  metal  detectors’  attention. 

The  numismatic  evidence,  combined  with  Johnson’s  find  and  trials  southeast  along 
the  Roman  road  as  far  as  Thorpe-le-Street  suggest  a considerable  area  was  in  use  during 
the  Roman  period.  The  ancient  equivalent  of  a motorway  service  area  comes  to  mind. 

The  numbers  of  coins  involved  do  not  suggest  a quiet  country  hamlet  or  an  isolated 
farm  or  villa. 

3.  Roman  Coins  in  Britain.  P.  J.  Casey,  Shire  Archaeology,  Aylesbury,  1980.  pp.  28-51.  My  histogram  is  based 

upon  the  same  coin  periods  as  are  shown  on  page  29.  Comparison  with  Casey’s  figures  4,  5,  6 and  7 

suggests  the  civil  nature  of  the  site. 
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A total  of  2562  coins  has  been  recorded,  of  which  it  was  possible  to  positively  identify 
1255  (49%). 

The  finds  appear  to  extend  beyond  the  period  of  Roman  occupation.  Appendix  I lists 
the  rulers  (and  spouses)  to  whom  a positive  attribution  may  be  made  and  it  may  be  seen 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  third  century,  it  is  fairly 
comprehensive.  However,  the  extent  of  this  list  in  itself  tells  us  little  unless  notice  is  taken 
of  the  relative  frequencies  found.  These  are  described  in  more  detail  below. 

For  the  whole  of  the  first,  second  and  first  half  of  the  third-centuries  AD,  from  Nero 
to  Valerian  I,  there  is  a small  but  fairly  regular  presence  of  one  or  two  coins  per  reign. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  silver  coins  come  from  this  period,  as  might  be  expected, 
including  two  obvious  examples  of  contemporaneous  forgery  (Septimius  and  Caracalla). 
These  coins  are  generally  in  good  condition,  two  Republican  denarii  being  obvious 
exceptions.4 

During  the  period  of  the  Gallic  Empire,  there  is  a very  sudden  rise  in  numbers  that 
cannot  easily  be  related  to  even  a dispersed  hoard  with  Gallienus,  Victorinus,  Tetricus 
I and  Tetricus  II  being  well  represented  (Postumus  some  what  less  so).  Examples  of 
Salonina,  Saloninus  and  Valerian  II  are  also  present.  The  general  quality  of  coins  from 
the  Gallic  period  is  very  poor,  with  a high  percentage  of  barbarous  (local?)  copies. 
Evidence  of  at  least  one  on-site  forgery  is  presented  below. 

Claudius  II  is  represented  by  a variety  of  reverse  types  but  there  is  then  an  hiatus  with 


4.  A third  similar  denarius  (Mark  Antony)  has  been  discovered  in  the  same  area  - though  from  a different 
site  - private  communication  from  Mr.  I.  Blowers. 
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only  sporadic  finds  until  the  British  Empire  of  Carausius  and  Allectus,  both  of  whom  are 
well  represented.  The  Carausian  coins  are  generally  of  good  condition  and  weight  and 
the  reverse  of  one  coin  of  Allectus  (SECVRITAS  PERP...)  would  appear  to  be  new, 
although  this  general  reverse  type  is  recorded  for  Carausius  (RIC  674). 

The  Tetrarchies  are  poorly  represented  although  it  must  be  recorded  that,  without 
exception,  the  preserved  quality  of  these  coins  (all  are  folles,  one  showing  signs  of  a silver 
wash)  was  excellent  with  minimal  wear  or  corrosion.  Again,  these  were  found  well 
spread  around  the  site  and  must  represent  casual  losses  of  virtually  new  coins. 

It  is  to  the  period  after  the  elevation  of  Constantine  I that  the  bulk  of  the  finds  belong. 
Constantine  and  his  family,  Valentinian  I,  Valens  and  Gratian  being  particularly  well 
represented. 

The  sharp  cut-off  after  the  reign  of  Gratian  is  of  note.  There  are  only  a few  specimens 
representing  Valentinian  II,  Theodosius  I and  Arcadius  after  this  time  coupled  with  a 
number  of  coins  with  undersized  flans  and  some  barbarous  issues.  Maximus  and  his  son 
are  absent,  in  contrast  with  the  earlier  British  Empire,  and  the  evidence  would  suggest 
a major  change  at  this  site  at  about  this  time  (c.AD  380). 

The  late  fourth  (?  or  later)  century  barbarous  issues  consist  of  essentially  small 
diameter  cast  flans  of  great  thickness  (up  to  2.4  mm).  The  portraiture  varies  from 
reasonable  facsimiles  of  the  late  fourth-century  emperors  (possibly  Valentinian  II  or 
Theodosius  I by  style)  to  heavily  degraded  caricatures  more  closely  resembling  early 
Anglo-Saxon  portraiture.  Although  poor  quality  and  lack  of  quantity  prevented  a 
detailed  analysis,  it  is  apparent  that,  in  general  terms,  the  thicker  the  flan,  the  more 
degraded  the  portrait. 

As  noted  above,  several  third-century  barbarous  radiates  show  evidence  of  casting 
with  broken  mould  feeders  present  and,  in  one  case  (see  coin  marked  * in  Table  3),  a 
specimen  was  seen  to  remain  within  sections  of  what  was  obviously  the  original  mould. 
This  mould  was  of  red  clay  and  shaped  roughly  like  a flattened  pear  with  the  coin  cavity 
in  the  bulbous  section  with  a sprue  or  melt  channel  leading  away  into  the  narrower  stalk 
section.  A short  length  of  feeder  (4  mm)  was  present  in  the  sprue  channel.  Only  one  half 
of  the  mould  was  found  (obverse)  and  unfortunately,  this  disintegrated  at  the  touch.  An 
estimate  of  the  overall  dimensions  would  be:  major  axis  62  mm,  bulb  axis  49  mm,  depth 
18  mm  and  channel  diameter  2.3  mm.  (Figure  2) 

Other  than  for  first  and  second-century  bronze  and  for  the  period  of  the  Gallic 
Empire,  I have  not  attempted  to  assign  any  coin  to  a given  reign  unless  a positive 
identification  by  inscription  was  possible.  The  quality  of  preservation  of  many  of  the 
fourth-century  specimens  was  too  poor  to  make  a water-tight  attribution  but  often, 
sufficient  detail  remained  to  allow  them  to  be  grouped  together  in  well  known  reverse 
types  such  as  GLORIA  EXERCITVS,  GLORIA  ROMANORVM,  SECVRITAS 
REIPVBLICAE  and  FEL  TEMP  REPARATIO  as  ‘un-attributed  species’. 
Additionally,  many  others  can  be  assigned  to  the  mid  fourth-century  on  the  basis  of 
remaining  details  of  portrait  and  metal  quality  etc.,  although  no  positive  identification 
is  possible. 

Flans  with  no  surviving  means  of  identification  have  also  been  recorded  in  terms  of 
weight  and  diameter  for  the  sake  of  completeness  of  the  record. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  presence  of  what  can  only  be  described  as  aberrant 
mint  and  officina  marks  found  on  one  or  two  specimens  from  the  fourth-century.  I am 
at  a loss  to  explain,  for  example,  "fltTon  SECVRITAS  REIPVBICAE  or  plon  on  GLORIA 
ROMANORVM  of  Valens  although  the  reading  of  both  marks  was  clear  and  not  open 
to  misinterpretation.  Presumably  the  later  was  a die  sinking  error  for  PCON  although 
the  unusually  high  weight  of  this  coin  (3.0  g)  is  worthy  of  note.  Both  coins  were  of 
undoubted  antiquity  and  the  latter  appeared  in  all  other  respects  to  be  the  output  of  an 
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A 


SEVERE 

CRACKING 


SECTION  AA’ 


SCAEE  1:1 


ELEVATION  , 50mm 


Fig.  2.  Reproduced  from  sketches  taken  of  the  original  mould  on  first  examination, 
official  mint. 

Details  of  every  coin  seen  have  been  recorded,  including  mint  marks,  diameter 
(to  1 mm),  die  axis,  weight  (to  01.  g)J  and  RIC  or  BMC  reference5 6  where  appropriate. 
In  all  cases  the  diameter  of  the  complete  flan  has  been  recorded  because  the  wide 
variation  in  quality  that  was  observed  prevented  satisfactory  measurement  of  die 
diameters  in  many  cases.  This  was  the  only  consistent  method. 

Fourth- Century  Mintages 

While  the  primary  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  record  the  finds,  it  has  been  possible  to 
carry  out  some  analysis  of  the  fourth-century  mint  distributions.  Table  1 sets  out  the 
finds  from  Constantine  I to  Decentius  and  a comparison  is  made  with  Kent’s  analysis  of 

5.  Reference  to  the  literature  suggests  that  one  of  the  more  common  complaints  made  by  researchers 
concerns  the  lack  of ‘weights  and  measures’  data  in  reports  of  coin  hoards/finds.  The  detailed  data  have 
been  lodged  with  the  History  Dept,  of  Nottingham  University  as  inclusion  within  the  body  of  this  report 
would  have  resulted  in  too  bulky  a document.  (The  extended  catalogue  runs  to  84  pages). 

6.  Roman  Imperial  Coinage,  9 volumes.  Mattingly,  Sydenham  et  al.,  Spink  and  Sons  Ltd.,  London.  Various 
dates.  The  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Republican  Coins,  Volume  II  was  used  to  identify  the  Mark  Antony 
denarii. 


TABLE  1 
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fourth-century  finds/hoards  in  Britain.7 

Statistical  analysis  indicates  that  the  contribution  from  Trier  appears  to  be 
significantly  higher  (P  < 0.05)  than  would  be  expected  and  that  from  Rome  significantly 
lower  (P  < 0.05)  but  in  general,  there  is  a high  degree  of  correlation  suggesting  a normal 
supply  situation  from  the  various  mints  operating  in  this  period. 

Table  2 shows  a similar  breakdown  for  the  reigns  of  Valentinian  I,  Valens  and 
Gratian. 

Again  the  trend  is  similar  to  that  of  Kent’s  sample  although  in  this  instance,  only 
Arles  and  Trier  show  a good  fit  with  that  distribution.  The  variance  in  the  case  of  the 
output  from  Lyons  may  well  be  connected  with  the  invasion  of  AD  367  mentioned  above 
and  the  large  number  of  non-attributed  species  (Tables  D and  E in  the  catalogue) 
occurring  during  the  period  may  account  for  at  least  some  of  the  remaining  variance. 

One  consistent  aspect  between  the  two  sets  of  data  is  the  very  small  contribution  from 
Rome,  only  7 coins  out  of  931  positively  identified.  Kent’s  data  suggest  a shortfall  at 
Hayton  of  about  25  from  what  might  be  expected.8 

Under-sized  flans  have  been  included  in  the  above  analysis.  However,  the  vast 
majority  are  concordant  with  the  full-sized  issue  in  terms  of  style  etc.,  and  have  been 
included  in  this  analysis  on  the  basis  that  they  are  likely  to  reflect  the  frequencies  of  the 
full  size  issues  and  not  likely  to  have  adversely  affected  the  overall  mint  distributions. 

The  enormous  variation  in  the  preserved  quality  of  the  finds  cannot  be  over-stated. 
Although  great  care  has  been  taken  to  exclude  all  but  positively  identified  coins  for  this 
reason,  it  was  still  difficult  in  some  instances  to  determine  if  a particular  coin  was  of 
genuine  mint  output  or  a good  quality  copy.  The  dividing  line  was,  at  best,  blurred  and, 
except  in  the  most  obvious  cases,  no  attempt  could  be  made  to  differentiate  between  the 
two. 
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APPENDIX  I 


Rulers  and  spouses  to  whom  a 

positive  attribution  has  been  made. 

MARK  ANTONY 

PROBUS 

NERO 

CARINUS 

GALBA 

DIOCLETIAN 

VESPASIAN 

CARAUSIUS 

DOMITIAN 

ALLECTUS 

TRAJAN 

CONSTANTIUS  I 

HADRIAN 

GALERIUS 

ANTONINUS  PIUS 

SEVERUS  II 

FAUSTINA  JUNIOR 

MAXIMINUS  II 

COMMODUS 

LICINIUS  I 

SEPTIMIUS  SEVERUS 

CONSTANTINE  I 

JULIA  DOMNA 

FAUSTA 

GETA 

HELENA 

CARACALLA 

THEODORA 

PLAUTILLA 

CRISPUS 

ELEGABALUS 

DELMATIUS 

SEVERUS  ALEXANDER 

CONSTANTINE  II 

JULIA  MAMAEA 

CONSTANS 

HERENNIA  ETRUSCILLA 

CONSTANTIUS  II 

VALERIAN  I 

MAGNENTIUS 

GALLIENUS 

DECENTIUS 

SALONINA 

JULIAN  II 

VALERIAN  II 

VALENTINIAN  I 

SALONINUS 

VALENS 

POSTUMUS 

GRATIAN 

LAELIANUS  (?) 

VALENTINIAN  II 

VICTORINUS 

THEODOSIUS  I 

TETRICUS  I 

ARCADIUS 

TETRICUS  II 

CLAUDIUS  II 

QUINTILLUS 

TACITUS 
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THE  CATALOGUE 


Name 

Reverse  Legend 

wt/dia. 

RIC/BMC 

Comments 

M.  ANTONY 

— 

2.6g 

BMC  203 

— 

2.9g 

BMC  215 

NERO 

Salus 

2.8g 

RIC54 

unreadable 

12.5g/29mm 

— 

Sestertius 

GALBA 

Livia  1 . 

3- 1 g 

RIC  4 

VESPASIAN 

unreadable 

7.7g/28mm 

— 

As 

DOMITIAN 

Helmet 

2.8g 

RIC  51 

Shields 

10.4g/26mm 

RIC  267 

Dupondius 

TRAJAN 

Victory  1. 

1 *8g 

RIC  23 

Spes  1. 

2.3g 

RIC  127 

Trajan  r. 

9.6g/26mm 

RIC  543 

As 

Dole  scene 

26.0g/34mm 

RIC  666 

Sestertius 

HADRIAN 

Fortuna  1. 

1 1 .3g/27mm 

RIC  973 

Dupondius 

Fortuna  1. 

9.8g/26mm 

RIC  973 

Dupondius 

unreadable 

24.8g/3 1mm 

— 

Sestertius 

ANTONINUS 

unreadable 

20.7g/30mm 

— 

Sestertius 

Wolf/twins 

10.3g/27mm 

RIC  633 

Sestertius 

FAUSTINA  J. 

unreadable 

23.  lg/30mm 

— 

Sestertius 

COMM  OD  US 

Pietas  1. 

2.6g 

RIC  229a 

unreadable 

21.2g/19mm 

— 

Sestertius 

SEPTIMIUS 

Mars  r. 

3.4g 

RIC  52 

Securitas  1. 

1 *8g 

RIC  93 

unreadable 

2.5g 

— 

Severus  1. 

2-7g 

(RIC  308) 

FORGERY 

JULIA  DOM. 

Pietas  1. 

3-lg 

RIC  572 

Diana  & hound 

2.0g/18mm 

— 

GETA 

Geta  1. 

2.5g 

RIC  18 

CARA  C ALLA 

Moneta  1. 

2.5g 

RIC  224 

Genius 

3-lg 

— 

FORGERY 

PLAUTILLA 

Caracalla/Plautilla 

1 -8g 

RIC  361 

ELEGABALUS 

Sol  1. 

3-0g 

— 

Salus  r. 

4.3g 

RIC  138 

SEVERUSA. 

Mars  r. 

2.3g 

RIC  61 

Annona  1. 

l.Og 

RIC  250 

JULIA  MAM. 

Venus  1. 

2-7g 

RIC  355 

HERENNIA 

Pudicitia  1 . 

4.7g/22mm 

RIC  136b 

Sestertius 

•Note:  Billon  radiates  with  a silver  rather  than  bronze  appearance  are  marked 

“S”. 

VALERIAN  S 

unreadable 

1.8g 

— 

GALLIENUS 

Gryphon  1. 

RIC  166 S 

3 

Deer  r. 

RIC  177 S 

Antelope  1.  or  r. 

RIC  181  S 

5 

Fortuna  1. 

RIC  193 S 

Liberalitas  1. 

RIC  227  S 

Providentia  1. 

RIC  271  S 

Victory  1. 

RIC  299  S 

Pegasus  r. 

RIC  583  S 

SS 

Wolf/twins 

RIC  628  S 

2 

Virtus  1 . 

RIC  668  S 

unreadable 

— 

15 

Colonial 

5.2g/19mm 

— 

SALONINA 

Pietas  1. 

RIC  21  S 

Doe  r. 

2.4g/20mm 

— 

2 
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VALERIAN  II  S 

Valerian  II/eagle 

RIG  9 

SALONINUS  S 

Spes  1. 

RIC  14 

POSTUMUS  S 

Hercules  r. 

RIC64 

S 

Providentia  1. 

RIC  80 

Victory  1. 

RIC  89 

Jupiter  r. 

RIC  309 

3 

Moneta 

RIC  315 

Fides  1. 

— 

unreadable 

— 

7 

LAELIANUS 

Victory  1. 

RIC  6 

Good  silver 

VICTORINUS 

Pax  1 . 

RIC  55 

2 

Providentia  1 . 

RIC  61 

3 

Eagle  r. 

(RIC  83) 

Sol  1. 

RIC  114 

Salus/serpent 

— 

2 

unreadable 

— 

21 

TETRICUS 

Hilaritas  1 . 

RIC  80 

5 

Laetitia  1 . 

RIC  87 

Pax  1 . 

RIC  100 

Soldier  1 . 

RIC  148 

unreadable 

— 

22 

TETRICUS II 

Sacrificial  instruments 

RIC  259 

2 

Spes 

RIC  272 

5 

Trophy 

— 

unreadable 

— 

9 

3RD  CENTURY  RADIATES 

In  addition  to  those  noted  above,  a further  258  bronze  coins  were  found  which  could  reasonably 

be  attributed  to  the  Gallic  Empire  period.  This  attribution  is 

made  on  the  basis  of  metal  quality, 

fractional  legends,  busts  or  reverses  where  insufficient  data 

exists  to  be  more 

specific.  The  vast 

majority  of  these  are  of  obviously  barbarous  quality  and  include  many  specimens  where  a casting 

sprue  was  still  present.  Indeed,  one  specimen  (★  in  Table  3)  was  found  within  an  incomplete 

mould,  with  a moulding  sprue  of  4mm  length  still  in  position.  (The  sprue,  which  was  detached, 

is  not  included  in 

the  weight.) 

Table  3 is  an  analysis  of  these  finds  by  diameter  and  weight.  No  attempt  was  made  to  record 

detailed  inscriptions  from  these  specimens. 

CLAUDIUS  II 

Annona  1. 

RIC  18 

3 

Felicitasl.  (Bust  3A) 

RIC  31 

2 

Genius  1 . 

RIC  48 

Jupiter  1. 

RIC  54 

2 

Victory  r. 

RIC  107 

Fides  r.  (Bust4A) 

RIC  148 

3 

Pax  1 . 

RIC  157 

ss 

Mars  r. 

RIC  172 

2 

Spes  1.  (Bust  3A) 

RIC  191 

Minerva  r. 

RIC  225 

3 

Altar 

RIC  263 

10 

Eagle  1. 

RIC  266 

4 

unreadable 

— 

25 

QUINTILLUS 

Securitas  1. 

RIC  31 

TACITUS 

Mars  r. 

RIC  30 

unreadable 

— 

2 

PRO  BUS 

Providentia  1. 

RIC  721 

unreadable 

— 

CARINUS 

Victory  1 . 

RIC  222 

DIOCLETIAN 

Genius  1 . 

London  6a 

Moneta  1. 

Ticinum  43a 
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CARAUSIUS 

Pax  facing 

RIC98 

3 

ditto 

RIC  101 

5 

ditto 

RIC  303 

3 

ditto 

— 

12 

Fides  facing 

RIC  226 

Fortuna  1. 

RIC  235 

unreadable 

— 

3 

ALLECTUS 

Pax  1 . 

RIC  28 

4 

ditto 

RIC  86 

Spes  1 . (Bust  2F) 

RIC  45 

Providentia  1. 

RIC  105 

2 

Fides  1. 

RIC  70 

Securitas  1 . (see  drawing) 

— 

Galley 

RIC  55 

3 

ditto 

RIC  128 

6 

CONSTANTIUS I 

Genius  1. 

Trier  530a 

Figure  seated  1. 

— 

2 

GALERIUS 

Moneta  1 . 

Trier  433b 

SEVERUS II 

Genius  1 . 

London  59a 

MAXIMINUS  11 

Genius  1. 

Trier  845a 

LICINIUS 

Genius  1. 

Trier  845b 

ditto 

London  209c 

2 

CONSTANTINE  1 

m.m. 

GENIO  POP  ROM 

Genius  1. 

4.2g/26mm 

II 

MARTI  PATRI  PROPVG  Mars  r. 

5.7g/27mm 

PLN 

SPQR  OPTIMO  PRINCIPI  Eagle 

3.6g/21mm 

A> 

2 

COMITI  AVGG  NN 

Sol  1. 

3.0g/22mm 

PLN 

SOLI  INVICTO  COMITI  Trier  40(2),  London  32,  43(3),  88(3),  109(3), 


VICTORIAE  LAETAE  PRINC  PERP 
VIRTVS  EXERCIT 
DN  CONSTANTINI  MAX  AVG 
BEATA  TRAQLITAS 
BEATA  TRANQVILLITAS 

SARMATIA  DEVICTA 
PROVIDENTIA  AVG 
GLORIA  EXERCITVS  (2  std) 


CONSTANTINOPOLIS 


VRBS  ROMA 


Lyons  1 7 
London  157 

Trier  266(2),  London  185 
Arles  252(2),  Aquileia  65 
London  267 

Trier  303(6),  341(2),  368(2),  416, 

Lyons  155, 198(2) 

Trier  429(2),  435(2),  London  289,  Lyons  222(4) 
Trier  449(2),  London  294,  Siscia  200 
Trier  518,  525(3),  537(6),  544,  ?(4),  Lyons  243(4), 
248,  ?(2).  Arles  341(2),  345(4),  364(3),  370(4), 
Constantinople  59:  ?(1) 

Trier  530(30),  543(4),  548(5),  554,  563(4),  ?(37), 
Lyons  246(4),  251,  256,  Arles  344(2),  374,  401, 
Constantinople  63,  Siscia  244:  ?(2) 

Trier  529(12),  542(2),  547(5),  553(3),  561(6), 
Arles  368(5),  373,  415,  Lyons  242(6),  247(2), 
257(2),  Alexandria  64,  Siscia  240,  Heraclea  156: 


GLORIA  EXERCITVS  (1  std) 

DV  CONSTANTIN  VS  PT  AVGG 
FAUST  A 

SPES  REIPVBLICAE 
HELENA 

SECURITAS  REIPVBLICAE 
PAX  PVBLICA 
THEODORA 
PI  ETAS  ROMANA 
CRISPVS 


?(20) 

Trier  590(3),  Arles  394 
Trier  44,  Heraclea  ?( 1 ) 

Trier  484(2) 

Trier  481  (3) 

Trier  55(5),  90(4) 

Trier  43,  56(4),  65(4),  79(7),  91(4),  ?(5):  ?(1) 
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VIRTVS  EXERCIT 
BEATA  TRANQVILEITAS 
CAESARVM  NOSRTORVM 

PROVIDENTIAE  CAESS 
D ELM  ATI  VS 

GLORIA  EXERCITVS  (1  std) 
CONSTANTINE  II 
SOLI  INVICTO  COMITI 
BEATA  TRANQVILLITAS 
BEATA  TRANQLITAS 
CAESARVM  NOSTRORVM 
PROVIDENTIAE  CAESS 
GLORIA  EXERCITVS  (2  std) 


GLORIA  EXERCITVS  (1  std) 
CONSTANS 

GLORIA  EXECITVS  (2  std) 


VOT  XV  MVLT  XX 
VICTORIAE  DD  AVGG  Q NN 


FEL  TEMP  REPARATIO  (galley) 


(soldier/captive) 

(phoenix) 

CONSTANTIUS II 
GLORIA  EXERCITVS  (2  std) 

GLORIA  EXERCITVS  (1  std) 
VICTORIAE  DD  AVGG  Q NN 
FEL  TEMP  REPARIO  (galley) 

(fallen  horseman) 


GLORIA  ROMANORVM 
MAGNENTIUS 

VICTORIAE  DD  NN  AVG  ET  CAES 
(column) 

VICTORIAE  DD  NN  AVG  ET  CAES 
(no  column) 

FELICITAS  REIPVBLICE 
GLORIA  ROMANORVM 
SALVS  DD  NN  AVG  ET  CAES 
DECENTIUS 

SALVS  DD  NN  AVG  ET  CAES 


Trier  270,  Ticinum  1 17 

Trier  321  (4),  347,  London  230 

Trier  43 1 (3),  440(3),  Arles  259,  London  291(3), 

Siscia  165,  181:  ?(1) 

London  295 

Trier  588,  Arles  399 

London  123 

Trier  388(2),  415,  ?(5),  Lyons  189,  London  236(4) 
London  255,  287 
Trier  433(4),  441  (2) 

Trier  454(2),  463(2),  Lyons  299,  London  296:  ?( 1 ) 
Trier  520(4),  527(10),  539(8),  545(2),  550(2), 

?(10),  Lyons  238(2),  244(3),  254(2),  263(2),  ?(4), 

Arles  346(2),  ?(1),  Siscia  220(2),  Alexandria  59, 
Aquileia  125 

Trier  586(4),  591(6),  ?(9),  Rome  391 

Trier  593(4),  106(7),  111(5),  1 17(6),  ?(4), 

Lyons  1 1(3),  16,  19,  24(3),  Arles  37,  Aquileia  27, 

32,  34(2),  Siscia  78,  99,  ?(2) 

Antioch  1 16/20 

Trier  182(9),  185(8),  188(4),  192(5),  195(21), 

199(5),  201(4),  206(9),  209(4),  ?(2)*,  Lyons  41(6), 
47(2),  61, 68,  Arles  77,  85,  Rome  84(2): 

CR 

* TRP  and  RP  No  explanation  can  be  offered  for 
these  two  marks.  Both  coins  were  of  obvious  antiquity 
and  appear,  in  all  other  respects,  to  be  genuine  output 
from  Trier. 

Trier  240(2),  Arles  100,  Barbarous  (6), 

No  mm  (10) 

Trier  223,  Barbarous  ( 1 ),  No  mm  ( 1 ) 

Trier  228/30:  ?(2) 

Trier  521(3),  546,  Lyons  240(2),  245(2),  264, 

Arles  347(2),  367(2),  372(2),  ?(3),  Rome  352:  ?(1) 

Lyons  26(6),  Aquileia  28 

Trier  183,  190,  193,  ?(2),  Arles  72 

Rome  107,  Barbarous  (1) 

Trier  358(3),  360,  Lyons  186,  189(3),  Arles  266, 
Amiens  46,  48,  Siscia  336,  346,  Barbarous  (4): 

? ( 1 4) 

Trier  270 

Trier  306(2),  310,  Amiens  5(3),  7:  ?(2) 

Trier  3 12,  Lyons  126,  136,  151,  Amiens  14 

Trier  263(2),  264,  Lyons  109 
Trier  270,  271(2) 

Trier  321:  ?( 1 ) 

Trier  326,  Lyons  164 
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JULIAN 

AR  VICTORIA  DDNNAVG 
VALENTINIAN I 
AR  RESTITVTOR  REIP 
GLORIA  ROMANORVM 

SECVRITAS  REIPVBLICAE 


VALENS 

AR  VRBSROMA 
GLORIA  ROMANORVM 


SECVRITAS  REIPVBLICAE 


G RATI  AN 

GLORIA  NOVI  SAECVLI 
GLORIA  ROMANORVM 
SECVRITAS  REIPVBLICAE 
VOT  XV  MVLT  XX 
VALENTINIAN  II 
SAL  VS  REIPVBLICAE 
THEODOSIUS  I 
AR  SALVS  REIPVBLICAE 
SALVS  REIPVBLICAE 
ARCADIVS 

SALVS  REIPVBLICAE 


Lyons  213 
Lyons  6 

Arles  16(7),  ? (6) , Lyons  20(10),  Aquileia  7(3), 
Siscia  14 

Arles  9(3),  17(10),  19(2),  ?(14),  Trier  31, 
Aquileia  12(2),  Heraclea  5,  Rome  24, 
Constantinople  42-8(  1 ) 

Trier  27 

Arles  16(19),  ?(23),  Lyons  20(10),  ?(10), 
Aquileia  1 1 (6),  Siscia  5(2),  14,  Alexandria  1: 

?( 18)*  

*Includes  PLON,  die  sinking  error? 

Arles  17(31),  19(7),  ?(9),  Lyons  12(56),  21  (8), 
23(2),  ? (4) , Aquileia  9,  12(2),  Siscia  15:  ?(8)* 
*Includes  OF:  1 
TRP 

Arles  15(37),  ?(16) 

Arles  18,  Lyons  20(4),  Aquileia  1 1,  Siscia  14(4) 
Arles  19,  Rome  24 
Lyons  ? ( 1 0 ) 

Nicomedia  45 


Copy  of  Nicomedia  45  in  silver  TRPS 
Nicomedia  45 


?(5)  including  one  TCON 


MISCELLANEOUS 

1.  Coins  having  barbarous  or  garbled  legends  issued  in  the  name  of  Constantine  I. 
VICTORIAE  LAETAE  PRINC  PERP 

Two  victories  holding  shield  marked  V OT. PR  sometimes  resting  on  column  (c). 

TRS  (c) 

PTR 

Ob  typically  VID  CONSTAN-TINVS  MA  unreadable  (c) 

unreadable 

2.  The  following  tables  give  a breakdown  of  non-attributed  fourth-century7  coins  found, 
these  coins  are  bronze. 


1 

4 

3 

2 

All 


TABLE  A 
TABLE  B 
TABLE  C 
TABLE  D 
TABLE  E 


GLORIA  EXERCITVS 
GLORIA  EXERCITVS 
EEL  TEMP  REPARATIO 
GLORIA  ROMANORVM 
SECVRITAS  REIPVBLICAE 


2 Standards 
1 Standard 

Figure  spearing  fallen  horseman 
Figure  advancing  r.  with  labarum  and  captive 
Victory  advancing  1. 

3.  The  following  tables  give  a breakdown  of  unreadable  flans.  They  are  divided  into  three 
groups: 

TABLE  F lst/2nd  Century 
TABLE  G 4th  Century 
FABLE  H Smooth  flans  3rd/4th  Century 
3rd  Century  flans  and  forgeries  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  Table  3) 
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TABLE  A 

GLORIA  EXERCITVS 
38  COINS 


2 STANDARDS 


mm 

18 


17  | 

t 

111  1 11 

1 

16  | 

I 

3 12  1 

1 

15  | 

1 12  1 3 

1 

14  | 

113  1 1 

1 

13  | 

111  1 

1 

12  | 

1 

1 2 

Resolution  0.1  gm 

ii  i 

2 1 

1 mm 

10  | 

1 

1.5  l.o  5.5 

4 . 0 

mm 

1 

TABLE  B 

GLORIA  EXERCITVS  1 STANDARD 

64  COINS 

18  | 

1 

17  | 

i 

16  | 

ii  i 

1 

15  | 

2 13  13  1 

1 

14  | 

1 2 3 3 3 5 3 

1 

13  1 

2 2 2 2 3 3 4 1 

i 

1 2 | 

14  11 

Resolution  0.1  gm 

1 

11  1 

11  1 

1 mm 

10  |- 
1 

1.0  2.0  3.0 

4 . 0 

mm 

i 

22  | 

1 

TABLE  C 

FEL  TEMP  REPARATIO  SOLDIER  SPEARING  FALLEN  HORSEMAN 
52  COINS 

21  I 

1 

1 

20  | 

19  | 

i 

18  | 

i i 

1 

17  | 

i i 

1 

16  | 

1 2 

1 

15  | 

1 2 11  112 

i 

14  | 

112  1 

1 

13  | 

1 2 2 3 1 

1 

12  | 

13  3 112 

1 

11  1 

1 111 

10  1 

11  1 

1 

9 I 

1 

i 

8 I 

1 

Resolution  0.1  gm 

1mm 


1.0 


2.0 


3.0 


4.0 


5.0  W 
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TABLE  D 

GLORIA  ROMANORVM  FIGURE  ADV  R.  LABARUM,  DRAGGING  CAPTIVE 
37  COINS 


mm 

I 

20  | 

I 

19  | 
I 

IQ  I 

I 

17  I 

I 

16  I 

I 

15  t 

I 

14  | 

I 

13  I 

I 

12  | 

I 

11  I 

I 

10  | 

I 

9 I 

I 

8 I 


1 12  12  1 
11  2 5 12  2 

1 1 11 


1 


1.0 


2.0 


1 


1 1 


1 


3.0  W gms 


Resolution  0.1  gm 
1mm 


mm 

20 

19 

18 

17 

16 

15 

14 

13 

12 

11 

10 


TABLE  E 

SECVRITAS  REIPVBLICAE  VICTORY  ADV  L. 
102  COINS 


1 2 


2 3 2 1 1 


1 2 3452644  323  12 

121  12221  521  1 1 

12  11  2 111 
2 1 1 
111  11 
11  113 


Resolution  0.1  gm 
1 mm 


1.0 


2.0 


3.0  W gms 


mm 

32 

31 

30 

29 

28 

27 

26 

25 

24 

23 

22 

21 

20 

0 


TABLE  F 

lst/2nd  CENTURY  FLANS 
22  FLANS 


l l 

1 l 
l 

2 1 


1 1 


1 


2 


10 


1 


Resolution  0.5gm 
1 mm 


5 


15 


20  V/  gms 


28 

mm 

t 

22  | 

21  | 

20  | 

19  | 

18  | 

17  I 

16  | 

15  I 

14  | 

13  | 

12  | 

11  I 

10  | 

9 I 

3 I 

7 | 

6 I 

5 I 

4 I 

3 | 

2 I 

1 | 

0 | 

mm 

22  | 

21  I 

20  | 

19  I 

18  | 

17  I 

16  ) 

15  I 

14  | 

13  I 

12  | 

11  I 

10  | 

9 I 

8 I 

7 | 

6 I 

5 | 

0 I 
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TABLE  G 

4th  CENTURY  FLANS 
238  FLANS 


l 

l 

2 11  11  11 


4 

1 

1 

3 

2 

8 13 

4 4 1 1 

2 

1 

3 

7 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

3 

2 

5 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

T 

2 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

1 

4 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12  1 
1 2 3 2 2 3 

12  1 1 


Resolution  0.  lgm 
1 mm 


T = 10 


1.0 


2.0 


3.0 


4.0  W gms 


TABLE  H 

SMOOTH  FLANS  (3rd  AND  4th  CENTURY) 
496  FLANS 


l 


112 
12  2 
2 3 6 2 

15  8 5 

2 3 4 1 3 

4 6 5 4 7 

3 2 6 4 

2 4 1 2 2 

1 3 1 

1 


1  1 

1  2 12 
111  33  22  43 

2 4 6 A 8 T 6 6 

438  T 8 79  13 

869  65  62  42 

6 1 5 5 9 5 2 

3 5 1 8 2 1 

2  2 2 1 1 

3  2 1 

2 2 12 

1 1 


1 

1111  11 

4 12  1 2 1 

3 7 6 3 3 1 1 

5 4 5 1 3 5 

2 5 13  1 

1 11 

1 1 

1 


1 


1 


1 


Resolution  0. lgm 
1mm 

A = 12  t = 10 


4.0  W gms 
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MONASTERY  AND  VILLAGE  AT  CRAYKE, 
NORTH  YORKSHIRE 


By  Kenneth  A.  Adams 


INTRODUCTION 

In  1983,  an  excavation  was  conducted  at  Castle  Garth,  Crayke,  North  Yorkshire,  in 
order  to  investigate  a pre-fourteenth  century  cemetery  first  encountered  during 
excavations  in  1956.  The  excavation  evidence,  together  with  analysis  of  fieldwork, 
chance  finds,  maps  and  historical  sources,  suggests  a settlement  sequence  running  from 
the  Roman  period  to  the  present.  Of  greatest  interest  is  the  evidence  relating  to  the 
monastery  founded  by  St.  Cuthbert  in  685,  and  what  followed  it. 

LOCATION  AND  TOPOGRAPHY 

The  village  of  Crayke  is  perched  on  the  edge  of  the  Vale  of  York,  some  19  kilometres 
(12  miles)  from  York  itself  (Fig.  1).  It  lies  in  the  middle  of  its  sub-circular  parish  on  an 
outlier  of  the  Howardian  Hills.  While  at  just  over  115  metres  above  Ordnance  Datum 
this  hill  is  neither  particularly  towering  nor  rugged  (Figs.  1 & 2),  the  subdued  relief  of 
the  surrounding  countryside  means  that  its  summit  commands  a clear  view  of  the 
Hambleton  Hills  to  the  north,  the  Dales  to  the  west,  and  the  Vale  of  York  to  the  south. 

The  village  is  laid  out  along  a roughly  T-shaped  road  system  (Figs.  2 & 3).  The  road 
from  Oulston  curves  up  the  steep  north-west  slope  of  the  hill;  at  the  summit  it  changes 
course  and  as  Church  Hill  runs  down  the  gentle  south-east  slope,  a small  green  to  the 
east.  Halfway  down  the  hill,  it  meets  Brandsby  Street,  to  the  east,  and  West  Way,  which 
leads  to  the  roads  to  York  and  Easingwold.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  occupied  by  Crayke 
Castle,  St.  Cuthbert’ s Church,  and  a modern  covered  reservoir. 

THE  PRE-CONQUEST  HISTORICAL  SOURCES 

Crayke  was  a peculiar  of  Durham  until  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  when  it  became 
part  of  Yorkshire.1  The  connection  with  the  See  of  St.  Cuthbert  goes  back,  however,  to 
when  Crayke  was  the  site  of  a monastery  founded  by  St.  Cuthbert.  In  keeping  with  the 
sparse  documentation  of  the  early  medieval  period,  only  a handful  of  brief  references 
attest  to  Crayke’s  monastic  status.  The  most  important  source  is  the  Historia  de  Sancto 
Cuthberto,2  hereafter  HSC.  This  is  an  account  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Cuthbert,  basically 
‘an  ancient  estate-roll  of  the  monks  of  St.  Cuthbert,  rather  than  a history’.3  It  appears 
to  have  been  originally  compiled  in  the  mid-tenth  century,  though  the  text  had  been 
added  by  the  eleventh  century.4 

Crayke  is  first  encountered  in  685  in  connection  with  the  synod  of  Twyford,  when  in 
the  presence  of  King  Ecgfrith  of  Northumbria  and  Archbishop  Theodore,  Cuthbert  was 


1.  ‘Crayke’,  in  The  Victoria  County  History  of  York  North  Riding  (W.  Page  ed.  1923)  [hereafter  VCH],  119. 

2.  Symeonis  Monachi  Opera  Omnia  I (T.  Arnold  ed.  1882,  Rolls  Series  75),  196-214.  The  HSC  references  are 
mirrored  in  Symeon  of  Durham’s  later  Historia  Dunelmensis  Ecclesiae  (Arnold,  supra,  at  3-135). 

3.  Arnold,  supra  note  2,  at  XXV. 

4.  E.  Craster,  ‘The  patrimony  of  St.  Cuthbert’,  English  Historical  Review  49  (1954),  177-78.  The  HSC 
references  are  mirrored  in  Symeon  of  Durham’s  Historia  Dunelmensis  Ecclesiae,  written  between  1104  and 
1 109.  Arnold,  supra  note  2,  at  3-135.  This  is  not  surprising,  as  Symeon  freely  admits  to  having  made  use 
of  HSC.  Id.  at  XIX. 
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CRAYKE: 

LOCATION 
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Fig.  1.  Craykc:  location  and  topography  of  parish 
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Fig.  2.  Aerial  view  of  Grayke  village  looking  east. 
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elected  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne.  ’ HSC  reports  that  along  with  Carlisle  and  land  in  York, 

They  [Ecgfrith  and  Theodore]  gave  to  him  also  the  villa  which  was  called  Crayke, 
and  three  miles  around  that  villa,  so  that  he  might  have  a dwelling-place,  however 
many  times  he  might  go  to  York,  or  return  from  there.  And  there  the  Holy 
Cuthbert  established  a community  of  monks,  and  ordained  an  abbot.6 

As  to  the  trustworthiness  of  this  reference,  Craster  suggests  that  the  monks  of  St. 
Cuthbert  may  have  attributed  benefactions  to  Ecgfrith  simply  from  a natural 
assumption  that  the  king  responsible  was  a living  contemporary  of  the  saint.7  As  a 
counter  argument,  there  is  the  reliability  of  HSC  as  a whole:  ‘in  nearly  every  case  there 
is  confirmatory  evidence  that  the  places  named  ...  did  have  some  early  connection  with 
the  See  of  Lindisfarne’.8  The  main  objection  to  Crayke  as  an  Ecgfrith  grant  would  seem 
to  be  a lack  of  supporting  evidence;  given  the  limited  historical  sources  for  the  seventh 
century,  such  an  objection  would  seem  to  be  unrealistic.9 

An  alternative  origin  for  the  monastery  has  been  proffered  by  Arnold,10  who  suggests 
that  Crayke  was  the  site  of  the  monastic  cell  in  Aethelwulf  de  Abbatibus,u  the 
Northumbrian  Latin  poem  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  ninth  century  that  details  the 
history  and  inmates  of  a monastery  founded  in  the  reign  of  Osred  (704/5  to  716).  This 
monastery  existed,  and  was  a cell  of  the  Community  of  St.  Cuthbert.12  The  poem 
describes  the  cell  as  being  sited  on  ‘a  small  hill  with  a bending  downward  path,  where 
the  rising  sun  speeds  across  the  face  of  Libra  the  weigher’,  with  the  church  at  the  top  of 
the  hill.13  The  reference  to  Libra  has  been  taken  to  mean  that  the  principal  aspect  of  the 
hill  faced  east14  or  a little  south  of  east.15 

Crayke  is  a Community  of  St.  Cuthbert  foundation,  and  is  indeed  on  a hill.  However, 
the  vagueness  of  the  poem’s  description  of  the  cell,  together  with  the  likelihood  that  our 
knowledge  of  Lindisfarne  landholdings  could  be  incomplete,16  has  allowed  other  sites  to 
be  nominated.  Bywell  is  a recent  candidate,17  and  it  has  even  been  suggested  that  the 
cell  might  have  been  located  in  Ireland.18  Campbell  simply  states  that  ‘any  place  near 
a small  hill  in  the  north  of  England  might  be  the  site’.19  All  told,  one  cannot  ignore  HCS , 

5.  Bede’s  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English  People , iv.  28  (B.  Colgrave  & R.A.B.  Mynors  eds.  & trans.  1969), 
437. 

6.  Arnold,  supra  note  2,  at  199  (translation  by  Edward  James).  There  is  a charter  that  purports  to  record  this 
grant.  W.  Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters  II  (1915),  256;  P.  H.  Sawyer,  Anglo-Saxon  Charters  (Royal 
Historical  Society  Guides  and  Handbooks  No.  8,  1968),  87,  no.  66.  It  is,  however,  ‘an  obvious  forgery’, 
perhaps  produced  to  support  Durham’s  claim  to  Carlisle  after  its  annexation  by  William  II  in  1092.  M. 
Roper,  ‘Wilfrid’s  landholdings  in  Northumbria’,  in  St.  Wilfrid  at  Hexham  (D.  P.  Kirby  ed.  1974),  76  n.  1. 

7.  Craster,  supra  note  4,  at  380;  see  also  Cambridge,  ‘Why  did  the  Community  of  St.  Cuthbert  settle  at 
Chester-le-Street?’,  in  St.  Cuthbert,  His  Cult  and  His  Community  to  AD  1200  (G.  Bonner,  D.  Rollason  & C. 
Stancliffe  eds.  1989),  380  (‘The  personal  association  of  Cuthbert  with  this  grant  may  be  a later  construct, 
which  casts  some  doubt  on  its  purported  date  ....’). 

8.  Craster,  supra  note  4,  at  184. 

9.  A.  Thacker,  ‘Lindisfarne  and  the  origins  of  the  cult  of  St.  Cuthbert’,  in  St.  Cuthbert,  His  Cult  and  His 
Community  to  AD  1200,  supra  note  7,  at  115-16.  (‘Though  doubt  has  been  cast  on  them,  there  seems  no  good 
reason  to  dismiss  the  grants  which  the  Historia  de  Sancto  Cuthberto  records  that  King  Ecgfrith  made  to 
Cuthbert’.). 

10.  Arnold,  supra  note  2,  at  XXXIII. 

11.  Aethelwulf  de  Abbatibus  (A.  Campbell  ed.  & trans.  1967). 

12.  Id.  at  XXVI,  XXIX-XXX. 

13.  Id.  at  12. 

14.  Id.  at  XXV. 

15.  Arnold,  supra  note  2,  at  XXXV  n.  7. 

16.  Craster,  supra  note  4,  at  196. 

1 7.  D.  R.  Howlett,  ‘The  provenance,  date  and  structure  of  De  Abbatibus’,  Archaeologia  Aeliana  5th  Ser.  3 (1975), 
122-24. 

18.  J.  F.  Kenney,  The  Sources  for  the  Early  History  of  Ireland  (1929),  134. 

19.  Campbell,  supra  note  11,  at  XVI. 
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CRAYKE:  THE  VILLAGE 

Ridge  (and  furrow)  ★ 1937  finds 

SH]  Woodland  * Architectural  fragment 

==  1956  excavations  ♦ 17th  century  sherds 

- 1983  excavation 

Based  upon  the  1967  Ordnance  Survey  12500  map  with  the  permission  of  the  Controller  of  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office.  Crown  copyright  reserved 

Fig.  3.  Crayke:  plan  of  the  village,  showing  sites  of  excavations  and  finds. 

a reasonably  reliable  and  specific  source,  in  favour  of  speculation. 

Crayke  next  appears  in  the  Historia  Regnum20  The  entry  for  the  year  767  mentions 
briefly  that  Etha  the  Anchorite  ‘died  happily  at  Crayke’.21  In  his  York  Poem  22  Alcuin 


20.  Symeonis  Monachi  Opera  Omnia  II  (T.  Arnold  ed.  1885,  Rolls  Series  75),  3-283.  The  Historia  Regnum  is  a 
collection  of  materials  that  goes  under  the  name  of  Symeon  of  Durham.  English  Historical  Documents  I:  c. 
500-1041  (D.  Whitelock  ed.  1955,  1st  ed.)  [hereafter  EHD],  239. 

21.  Arnold,  supra  note  20,  at  43. 

22.  Alcuin,  The  Bishops,  Kings  and  Saints  of  York  (P.  Godman  ed.  & trans.  1982),  108-09. 
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devotes  six  lines  to  the  ascetism,  chastity,  and  powers  of  prophecy  of  the  hermit  Eacha, 
‘obviously  the  same  man’.23  Etha  can  also  be  equated  with  Eccha  presbiter  in  the  ninth 
century  Lindisfarne  portion  of  the  Liber  Vitae  Ecclesiae  Dunelmensis . 

HSC  reports  that  in  867  Aella  and  Osberht,  contenders  for  the  Northumbrian  throne, 
seized  a number  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  properties;  Aella  seized  and  lived  at  Crayke.25  The 
Scandinavians,  however,  made  short  shrift  of  them,  and  Crayke  and  its  monastery 
were  soon  back  in  the  hands  of  the  Community  of  St.  Cuthbert.  This  is  evident  from  the 
visit  of  the  Community  in  882  or  883,  recorded  in  HSC , during  their  seven  years  of 
wandering  with  their  patron’s  body.  They  were  cared  for  by  Abbot  Geve,  and  after  a 
stay  of  four  months  they  left  for  Chester-le-Street,  their  temporary  home  before  their 
final  move  to  Durham.  ‘Geve’  is  a woman’s  name;  it  has  consequently  been  suggested 

Cy  o 

that  the  Crayke  house  was  a double  monastery. 

This  882/3  reference  is  the  last  mention  of  the  monastery,  which  presumably  was 
included  in  the  eclipse  of  northern  English  monasticism.  The  monastery  could  have 
ceased  functioning  as  such  immediately  after  the  visit  by  the  Community.  The  longevity 
of  other  Community  foundations  suggests,  however,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  an 
immediate  demise.  According  to  HSC , in  883  the  Community’s  monastery  at  Carlisle 
still  had  an  abbot, “ while  in  915  one  of  the  abbots  of  Norham,  Tilred,  became  a bishop 
of  Chester-le-Street.  Add  to  this  the  late  ninth,  early  tenth  century  evidence  for  an 
entente  cordiale  between  the  Scandinavians  and  the  Church,31  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  monastery  should  not  have  survived  to  the  early  tenth  century.  As  to  the  monastery’s 
ultimate  fate,  it  could  simply  have  been  abandoned,  or  could  have  limped  on  in  a more 
secular  guise.32 

In  a later  addition  to  the  Liber  Vitae,33  Earl  Thured  is  noted  as  having  given  the 
Community  two  hides  of  land  at  Crayke,  as  well  as  land  at  Smeaton  and  Sutton.34  This 

Q r 

grant  is  likely  to  have  been  made  in  the  late  tenth  century. 

23.  D.  A.  Bullough,  ‘Hagiography  as  patriotism:  Alcuin’s  York  Poem  and  the  early  Northumbrian  vitae 
sanctorum ’,  in  Hagiographie,  Cultures  et  Societes  IV-XIF  Siecles  (Centres  de  Recherches  sur  1’Antiquite  Tardive 
et  le  Haut  Moyen  Age  ed.  1981),  349. 

24.  Liber  Vitae  Dunelmensis  Ecclesiae  (Stevenson  ed.  1841).  The  Liber  Vitae  is  a list  of  names  classified  according 
to  their  bearers’  rank  in  the  world  and  the  Church. 

25.  Arnold,  supra  note  2,  at  202. 

26.  F.  M.  Stenton,  Anglo-Saxon  England  (1971,  3d  ed.),  247-48. 

27.  See  generally  D.  W.  Rollason,  ‘The  wanderings  of  St.  Cuthbert’,  in  Cuthbert:  Saint  and  Patron  (D.  W. 
Rollason  ed.  1987),  45-59. 

28.  EHD,  supra  note  20,  at  93  n.  2. 

29.  Arnold,  supra  note  2,  at  203. 

30.  P.  H.  Sawyer,  Kings  and  Vikings  (1982),  96. 

31.  Suggested  by,  for  example,  the  Christian  elements  in  the  early  tenth  century  York  coinage,  and  the 
baptism  of  Guthfrith  by  Abbot  Eadred,  as  reported  by  HSC.  A.  P.  Smyth,  Scandinavian  York  and  Dublin  I 
(1979),  52-55;  Arnold,  supra  note  2,  at  203. 

32.  Sawyer,  supra  note  30,  at  96-97. 

33.  See  supra  note  24. 

34.  Stevenson,  supra  note  24,  at  56;  for  a translation,  see  A.  J.  Robertson,  Anglo-Saxon  Charters  (1939),  125; 
Sawyer,  supra  note  6,  at  454,  no.  1660. 

35.  The  only  dating  for  this  grant  is  provided  by  the  possible  occurrence  of  Thured  in  other  contexts.  A 
Thured  signed  Aethelred’s  charters  between  979  and  989-90.  Robertson,  supra  note  34,  at  368.  Secondly, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  states  that  a Thured  was  appointed  joint  leader  of  the  English  fleet  assembled 
in  London  in  992.  EHD,  supra  note  20,  at  213.  Thirdly,  immediately  following  Thured’s  grant  in  the  Liber 
Vitae , there  is  one  in  the  same  style  in  the  name  of  Earl  Northman;  on  similar  external  evidence,  a late 
tenth  century  date  for  Northman  has  been  suggested.  Robertson,  supra  note  34,  at  213.  It  therefore  seems 
that  the  three  references  to  Thured  are  contemporary,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  refer  to  the 
same  person.  Whitelock  suggests  that  he  was  Aelflhelm’s  predecessor  as  earl  of  southern  Northumbria,  and 
that  the  end  of  his  reign  can  be  linked  with  the  abortive  operations  of  the  992  fleet,  hence  the  990  limit  to 
his  presence  on  Aethelred’s  charters.  D.  Whitelock,  ‘The  dealings  of  the  kings  of  England  with 
Northumbria  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries’,  in  The  Anglo-Saxons  (P.  Clemoes  ed.  1959),  79-80. 
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Domesday  Book  reports  Crayke  as  having  been  held  as  one  manor  by  Bishop  Aldhun 
(990-1018).  6 It  also  mentions  the  presence  of  a church  and  priest,  and  describes  the 
estate  as  two  miles  long  by  two  broad,  roughly  the  extent  of  the  present  parish. 

THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  BACKGROUND 

The  hill  at  Crayke  has  been  archaeologically  investigated  twice  previously.  The  first 
time  was  in  1937,  when  levelling  work  for  a tennis  court  below  Crayke  Hall  (Fig.  3) 
uncovered  a number  of  artefacts  of  various  periods.37  These  included  Roman  pottery 
and  a medieval  kiln,  but  of  greater  interest  are  the  early  medieval  finds. 

Firstly,  a bronze  ring  with  four  inward-projecting  lobes  was  found,  the  open  space 
between  the  lobes  in  the  form  of  an  equal-armed  cross  with  expanded  terminals.  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  a pendant.  Hawkes  cites  similar  bronze  openwork  objects 
from  pagan  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries,  but  suggests  that  the  equal-armed  cross  points  to 
a date  during  the  early  spread  of  Christianity  from  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
onwards.  This  remains  a plausible  interpretation. 

An  ironwork  hoard  was  also  recovered.  ‘This  hoard  appears  to  consist  of  broken 
objects,  scrap  metal,  blanks  and  perhaps  a finished  object  or  two’,  and  so  would  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  a metal  worker.40  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  bars  is 
a piece  of  bloomery  iron.41  It  is,  therefore,  likely  that  smelting  took  place  on  the  hill.  The 
presence  of  a one-sided  sword  suggests  the  hoard  dates  to  900  or  earlier.42  This  indicates 
a monastic  context  for  the  hoard. 

Two  fragments  of  an  Anglian  stone  cross  were  also  found  during  levelling  for  the 
tennis  court.43  Kendrick44  dates  the  vine  scroll  ornament  on  the  cross  arm  to  the  first 
half  of  the  ninth  century,  a date  which  still  stands.43  As  Anglian  sculpture  is  found 
predominantly  on  monastic  sites,46  this  fragment  was  the  first  piece  of  evidence  that  the 
monastery  was  sited  on  the  hill. 

The  next  investigation  was  carried  out  in  1956  with  the  aim  of  uncovering  Roman 
evidence.47  To  this  end  three  small  trenches  were  dug,  two  of  them  just  outside  the 


36.  Domesday  Book  30:  Yorkshire  Pt.  1 (M.  L.  Faull  & M.  Stinson  eds.  1986),  304d. 

37.  T.  Sheppard,  ‘Viking  and  other  relics  at  Crayke,  Yorkshire’,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal  34  (1939),  273- 
81. 

38.  Id.  at  277-78. 

39.  Id.  at  279-81.  The  hoard  consists  of ‘two  swords,  one  of  which  was  broken,  two  figure-of-eight  horse-bit 
links  and  ring,  a fragment  of  a (?)  horse  bit,  two  more  rings,  a broken  T-shaped  axe,  a hook  or  fastener, 
a socketed  gouge,  nine  chisel  blanks,  a chisel,  a fragment  of  another  sword,  four  (?)  knives,  a wall  hook, 
parts  of  iron  hoops,  six  bars,  a horseshoe  fragment  and  three  fragments  of  indefinite  shape’.  C.  A.  Morris, 
‘A  late  Saxon  hoard  of  iron  and  copper-alloy  artefacts  from  Nazeing,  Essex’,  Medieval  Archaeology  27  (1983), 
37. 

40.  Id. 

41.  J.  A.  Smyth,  ‘Metal  objects  made  by  the  Vikings’,  Hull  Museum  Publications  212  (1941),  283. 

42.  Richard  Hall,  personal  communication.  Morris  suggests  a ninth  century  date.  Morris,  supra  note  39,  at  37. 
That  the  hoard  includes  a T-shaped  socketed  axe  is  less  helpful  for  dating,  as  such  axes  continued  to  be 
used  into  the  Norman  period.  Consequently,  Sheppard’s  conclusion  that  it  is  ‘typical  of  the  Viking  period’ 
can  be  discounted.  Sheppard,  supra  note  37,  at  280.  The  horseshoe  was  not  found  with  the  other  objects; 
otherwise,  it  might  suggest  a Norman  date  for  the  hoard.  Id.  at  281. 

43.  Only  a cross  arm  was  published  in  Sheppard,  supra  note  37,  at  278-79.  The  second  and  unpublished 
fragment,  part  of  a central  figure  of  Christ,  is  on  display  in  the  Yorkshire  Museum. 

44.  Id.  at  278. 

45.  Jim  Lang,  personal  communication. 

46.  R.  N.  Bailey,  Viking  Age  Sculpture  in  Northern  England  (1980),  81.  But  see  I.  N.  Wood,  ‘Anglo-Saxon  Otley: 
an  archiepiscopal  estate  and  its  crosses  in  a Northumbrian  context’,  Northern  History  23  (1987),  30 
(‘[Djespite  the  absence  of  any  clear  indication  that  there  were  non-monastic  crosses  in  pre- Viking 
Northumbria,  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that  Anglian  crosses  in  the  North  of  England  were  only  to  be 
found  within  monasteries’.). 

47.  E.  J.  W.  Hildyard,  ‘Romano-British  discoveries  at  Crayke,  N.  R.  Yorks.,  (ii)  the  trial  excavation’,  Y.A.J. 
40  (1959),  99. 
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present  churchyard  (Fig.  3).  In  terms  of  its  avowed  aim,  this  exercise  was  singularly 
unsuccessful:  one  piece  of  flue  tile  was  recovered.48  In  Trench  I there  was,  however,  an 
unexpected  discovery,  a number  of  skeletons  oriented  west-east,  with  heads  to  the  west 
(Fig.  5).  The  skeletons  were  overlain  by  a ‘humus  layer’  containing  considerable 
quantities  of  later  medieval  pottery.  This  suggested  to  the  excavator  a terminus  ante  quem 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  assess  the  skeletons’  significance, 
beyond  suggesting  that  they  might  be  part  of  a formerly  more  extensive  churchyard,  part 
of  a monastic  cemetery,  or  the  bodies  of  plague  victims.49 

Thereafter,  Castle  Garth  was  ignored  by  all,  except  for  schoolboys  who  dug  up  a skull 
by  the  south-west  corner  of  the  1983  excavations.59 

EXCAVATIONS  AT  CASTLE  GARTH  1983 

The  third  chapter  in  Crayke  archaeology  was  initiated  in  1982,  when  the  author  chose 
to  study  the  parish  as  his  undergraduate  dissertation  for  the  Department  of  Archaeology 
of  the  University  of  York.  In  the  course  of  preparing  this  work,  all  the  historical  and 
archaeological  sources  were  examined  without  reaching  any  new  conclusions.  In 
particular,  there  remained  questions  concerning  the  date  and  character  of  the  cemetery 
encountered  in  1956.  In  an  effort  to  answer  these  questions,  in  August  1983  students 
from  the  Department  of  Archaeology  excavated  a 10  by  5 metre  trench  in  Castle  Garth, 
to  the  east  of  1956  Trench  I and  to  the  west  of  the  north-south  path  Love  Lane  (Fig.  3). 51 
The  stratification  was  limited  due  to  plough  damage  (Fig.  4),  but  a number  of  phases 
could  nevertheless  be  distinguished.  The  natural  was  a bright  yellow  clay  with  a layer 
of  iron  pan;  the  soil  above  largely  consisted  of  clay  mixed  with  varying  amounts  of  iron 
pan  and  loam. 

Topsoil.  Castle  Garth  is  pasture.  In  this  south-east  corner,  it  slopes  slightly  from  west  to 
east. 

Phase  VIII.  The  most  recent  layers  were  the  small  dumps  of  soil  7 and  5,  which  can  be 
equated  with  the  spoilheaps  of  the  1956  and  early  1960s52  excavations  respectively. 

Phase  VII.  Layer  3 covered  the  western  80%  of  the  trench.  It  was  probably  ploughsoil, 
and  was  perhaps  derived  from  localized  ploughing  for  a vegetable  garden  earlier  this 
century. 

j 

Phase  VI.  Below  layer  3 over  most  of  the  western  third  of  the  site  was  layer  8,  a sandy 
loam.  Its  extent  was  presumably  determined  by  plough  damage.  Its  texture  suggests 
that  it  represents  turf  buildup  between  phases  of  ploughing. 

Phase  V.  Next  was  layer  10,  which  extended  over  the  whole  site;  it  was  presumably  a 
ploughsoil.  Layer  12  would  seem  to  represent  the  spreading  of  the  upper  layers  of  pits 
20,  23  and  40  through  ploughing,  and  so  would  seem  to  be  associated  with  layer  10. 

Phase  IV.  There  were  a number  of  features  earlier  than  layer  10.  The  fill  of  pit  40  included 
lumps  of  burnt  sandstone  and  numerous  glacial  boulders,  the  latter  derived  ultimately 


48.  Id.  at  102-03. 

49.  Id.  at  104. 

50.  Information  provided  by  Mr.  Derek  Slater  and  Mr.  Geoff  Moverly  of  Crayke. 

51.  After  the  excavation  and  the  preparation  of  this  article,  this  corner  of  Castle  Garth  was  incorporated  in 
the  churchyard. 

52.  See  supra  note  50  and  accompanying  text. 
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Fig.  4.  Excavations  in  Castle  Garth  1983:  plan  and  sections. 

from  the  boulder  clay  around  the  hill.  Dateable  finds  consisted  of  half  a late  Iron  Age, 
early  Roman  beehive  quern,  later  medieval  sherds  and  a sherd  of  eighteenth  century 
porcelain,  which  provides  a terminus  post  quem  for  this  heterogeneous  fill. 

Pit  40  cut  pit  20.  Layer  1 1 of  pit  20  contained  large  amounts  of  later  medieval  pottery. 
The  numerous  wasters  among  these  sherds  suggests  that  this  fill  consisted  of  debris  from 
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a kiln;  this  conclusion  is  reinforced  by  the  presence  of  much  daub  and  a layer  of  ash,  the 
former  in  all  likelihood  part  of  the  kiln  fabric,  the  latter  presumably  from  the  kiln  firing. 
The  pottery  can  be  dated  to  the  mid-thirteenth  to  mid-fourteenth  century.53 

There  was  no  stratigraphic  link  between  the  skeleton-bearing  layer  22  and  pit  20. 
Indirect  relative  dating  is,  however,  provided  by  the  presence  of  two  human  bone 
fragments  in  ash  layer  17.  Furthermore,  there  is  skeletal  material  21  to  consider.  This 
consisted  of  the  carefully  arranged  bones  from  at  least  three  skeletons,  long  bones 
forming  three  sides  of  a square  with  skull  fragments  in  the  middle.  It  seems  likely  that 
these  bones  were  disinterred  when  pit  20  was  dug,  and  reinterred  in  this  orderly  manner. 

Beyond  noting  that  it  is  earlier  than  layer  10,  no  relative  or  absolute  dating  can  be 
suggested  for  ditch-like  feature  42.  The  same  applies  for  post-hole  29.  Pit  41  contained 
a few  sherds  of  later  medieval  pottery.  Only  for  pit  23  was  there  the  stratification  to  show 
that  it  was  later  than  layers  22  and  18. 

Phase  III.  Wedge-shaped  layer  18  occurred  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  excavation.  A 
homogeneous  clayey  loam,  it  would  seem  to  be  another  ploughsoil. 

Phase  II.  Layer  22  can  be  equated  with  the  1956  skeleton-bearing  clay  layer.04  Compared 
with  the  the  later  layers,  layer  22  had  a higher  clay  content,  and  was  probably  derived 
from  grave-digging  spoil.  Only  1.5  metres  of  layer  22  survived  at  the  western  end  of  the 
excavation.  Consequently,  the  little  skeletal  material  that  was  found  was  very  jumbled 
and  fragmentary  (Table  1).  Only  skeleton  24  was  relatively  intact  (Fig.  4).  The  cemetery 
evidence,  however,  extended  beyond  layer  22,  as  the  only  grave  cut  was  found  farther 
east.  It  had  just  escaped  being  destroyed  by  ploughing:  only  8 centimetres  remained,  cut 
into  the  natural  clay,  and  within  it  were  five  very  corroded  long-bone  fragments. 

Just  to  the  east  was  feature  36.  It  was  the  same  depth  as  grave  cut  31,  and  aligned  on 
its  long  axis.  This  suggests  that  the  two  features  are  contemporaneous.  Feature  36  could 
be  the  remains  of  another  grave  cut,  the  down-slope  portion  of  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  ploughing.  Flad  this  been  the  case,  however,  one  would  have  expected  the  height  of 
its  sides  to  decrease  to  nothing  towards  the  east,  with  feature  36  merging  into  the  surface 
of  the  natural.  Instead,  feature  36  was  never  shallower  than  4 centimetres.  Thus  it  is 
more  likely  that  feature  36  was  the  bottom  of  a small  pit  associated  with  grave  cut  31. 
Its  position  at  the  foot  of  the  grave  cut  suggests  its  function:  it  probably  held  a free- 
standing funerary  monument,  most  likely  a wooden  or  stone  cross. 

Grave  cut  31  and  skeleton  24  were  orientated  71  and  78  degrees  east  of  north 
respectively,  compared  with  the  92  degree  orientation  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church,  with 
which  the  1983  trench  was  aligned;  skeleton  24  had  its  head  to  the  west,  as  had  the  1956 
burials.  No  artefacts  were  found  in  association  with  skeletons  24  or  25  and  grave  cut  31, 
nor  were  any  found  in  layer  22  as  a whole. 

Phase  /.  This  is  represented  by  two  pre-cemetery  features,  41  and  43.  They  were  very 
shallow,  having  been  truncated  by  all  the  later  activity.  They  were  not  associated  with 
any  finds. 

The  Radiocarbon  Dating  of  Skeleton  24 

The  1983  excavation  could  only  establish  that  the  cemetery  was  earlier  than  the  mid- 
thirteenth to  mid-fourteenth  century  pit  20.  This  was  little  better  than  the  1956  evidence. 
In  an  attempt  to  improve  on  this  dating,  two  radiocarbon  dates  were  obtained  for 
skeleton  24:  they  were  1090  ±80  BP  (Har-6279)  and  1 140  ±70  BP  (Har-6280).  These 


53.  Cathy  Brooks,  personal  communication. 

54.  Hildyard,  supra  note  47,  at  101-02. 
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CONTEXT 

LOCATION 

PRESERVATION 

PATHOLOGY 

24 

Torso  within  layer  22, 
legs  base  of  layer  12 

Articulated  skeleton 
with  fragmented  bones, 
legs  damaged  by  plough 

Female  18-20  years 

25 

Base  of  layer  1 2 

Disarticulated, 
fragmentary  bones 

3 adults 

21 

Base  of  layer  1 2 

Long  bones  forming 

3 sides  of  square, 
skull  fragment  in  middle 

3 individuals 

30 

Layer  18 

Cranium  fragments 

1 adult 

- 

Layer  18 

Disarticulated,  very 
fragmentary 

3 individuals 

" 

Layer  10 

(NW  corner  of  trench) 

Disarticulated,  very 
fragmentary 

2 individuals, 

1 immature, 

1 25+  years 

— 

Layer  1 7 

(primary  fill  pit  20) 

2 fragments 

— 

— 

Layer  1 1 

2 fragments 

— 

— 

Layer  27 

2 fragments 

— 

Table  1.  Crayke:  Castle  Garth  1983  Human  Remains 

were  combined03  to  give  a weighted  mean  of  1120  ±50  BP.  When  this  mean  was 
calibrated  using  the  Stuiver  calibration  graph,56  a one  sigma  (68%  probability)  range  of 
A.D.  880  to  990  and  a two  sigma  (95%  probability)  range  of  A.D.  770  to  1020  were 
obtained.57 

THE  SETTLEMENT  SEQUENCE 

To  understand  the  results  of  the  1983  excavation,  one  must  place  them  in  the  context 
of  the  village  as  a whole.  By  making  the  most  of  all  available  evidence,  the  following 
hypothetical  settlement  sequence  has  been  deduced. 

Roman  Settlement 

The  minimal  Roman  evidence  (Fig.  6,  Period  1)  consists  of  two  fragments  of  Samian 
and  more  numerous  late  Roman  Huntcliff-type  and  Grambeck  sherds  found  in  1937, 58 
two  pieces  of  flue  tile  from  1956  Trench  II  and  the  area  of  the  reservoir,59  and  the  late 
Iron  Age,  early  Roman  beehive  quern  from  1983  pit  40.  This  assemblage  parallels  the 
finds  from  elsewhere  in  the  parish, 3 and  simply  suggests  early  and  late  Roman 
settlement  with  a two  century  mid-Roman  hiatus.  The  flue  tile  suggests  that  the  hill  was 
the  site  of  a villa-type  stone  building  substantial  enough  to  have  a hypocaust  system. 

Castle  Garth  Cemetery 

The  lack  of  grave  goods,  the  radiocarbon  date  and  the  west-east  orientation  together 


55.  Following  the  procedures  described  by  G.  K.  Ward  & S.  R.  Wilson,  ‘Procedures  for  comparing  and 
combining  radiocarbon  age  determination,  a critique’,  Archaeometry  20  (1978),  19-31. 

56.  M.  Stuiver,  ‘A  high  precision  calibration  of  the  AD  time-scale’,  Radiocarbon  24  (1982),  1-26. 

57.  Information  provided  by  Jill  Walker,  Harwell  Laboratory. 

58.  Sheppard,  supra  note  37,  at  275-77. 

59.  Hildyard,  supra  note  47,  at  99,  103. 

60.  R.  H.  Hayes,  ‘Romano-British  discoveries  at  Crayke,  N.  R.  Yorks.;  (i)  sites  at  Woodhouse  Farm,  Crayke’, 
Y.A.J.  40  (1959),  90;  K.  A.  Adams,  ‘The  History  and  Archaeology  of  Crayke,  North  Yorkshire’, 
unpublished  B.A.  dissertation,  on  file  with  the  Department  of  Archaeology,  University  of  York. 
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indicate  that  Castle  Garth  cemetery  is  a Christian  cemetery.  As  to  its  composition,  the 
report  of  the  1956  excavation  suggests  that  all  the  1956  remains  are  male,  bar  one  female 
(in  ‘K’).61  This  extremely  fragmentary  assemblage  was,  however,  reassessed  by  Dr. 
Keith  Manchester,  who  could  only  confirm  that  ‘K’  includes  female  remains,  and  that 
the  bones  of  ‘A’  could  be  male.  The  mixed  nature  of  the  cemetery  was  more  clearly 
shown  in  1983,  when  bones  of  male  and  female,  young  and  old  were  recovered  (Table 
1).  The  evidence  of  feature  36  indicates  that  at  least  one  grave  was  marked  by  a funerary 
monument. 

The  minimal  evidence  available  suggests  that  Castle  Garth  cemetery  represents  one 
phase  of  burial.  This  is  indicated  by  the  spacing  and  unity  of  alignment  of  the  limited 
1983  evidence.  Similarly,  it  seems  that  the  1956  remains  were  found  for  the  most  part  as 


61.  Hildyard,  supra  note  47,  at  109-11. 
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Fig.  6.  Crayke:  suggested  sequence  and  development  of  settlement. 

individual,  albeit  fragmentary,  skeletons.  The  groups  of  bones  of  more  than  one 
individual  were  so  fragmentary  and  scrambled  that  they  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
result  of  later  ploughing  rather  than  repeated  burials  in  the  same  area. 

As  regards  the  extent  of  the  cemetery,  the  northern  limit  is  suggested  by  the  lack  of 
skeletons  in  the  northern  quarter  of  1956  Trench  I,  and  by  the  lack  of  any  skeletons  in 
French  II  (Fig.  5).  A western  boundary  can  be  suggested:  natural  deposits  are  reached 
a couple  of  feet  down  over  the  western  half  of  the  1927  extension  to  the  churchyard,  to 
the  east  of  which  the  soil  becomes  deeper,  presumably  marking  the  edge  of  the 
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cemetery.  As  regards  an  eastern  boundary,  the  cemetery  could  well  have  extended  east 
of  1983  grave  cut  31;  no  trace  would  have  survived  the  substantial  later  disturbance. 

Economy  of  hypothesis  would  indicate  that  Castle  Garth  cemetery  was  associated 
with  a church  on  the  site  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church.  The  way  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church 
seems  to  teeter  on  the  very  edge  of  Castle  Garth  cemetery  suggests,  however,  the 
possibility  of  an  earlier  and  distinct  ecclesiastical  topography,  with  a church  further  to 
the  south  or  east.  The  same  impression  is  conveyed  by  the  pre-1868  boundary  of  St. 
Cuthbert’s  churchyard:  if  the  churchyard  formerly  encompassed  Castle  Garth  cemetery, 
the  pre-1868  boundary  would  have  to  represent  substantial  shrinkage  of  the  churchyard. 

There  are  other  such  hints.  For  one,  while  there  is  no  direct  evidence  as  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  cemetery,  the  orientation  of  skeleton  24  and  grave  cut  31 
suggest  that  the  cemetery  might  have  stretched  well  to  the  south.  Neither  of  these  graves 
is  aligned  with  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church  or  the  contours  of  the  south-east  corner  of  Castle 
Garth;  they  are,  however,  aligned  with  the  contours  of  the  gentle  south-east  slope  of  the 
hill  in  the  area  of  Crayke  Hall  (Fig.  1).  Alignment  with  a bare  slope  60  metres  away 
would  be  improbable;  more  likely  would  be  alignment  with  a structure  that  contoured 
the  slope,  and  therefore  had  an  alignment  similar  to  that  of  Crayke  Hall.  For  its 
influence  to  have  been  felt  some  60  metres  to  the  north,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  such  a 

• • co 

structure  being  anything  other  than  a church,  hereafter  termed  Church  1.  Such  a 
church  would  have  been  sited  on  the  slope  most  suited  to  settlement.  It  would  also  have 
been  more  conventionally  positioned  in  relation  to  its  cemetery  than  St.  Cuthbert’s 
Church  would  have  been:  to  the  south,  with  further  burials  between  it  and  the  Castle 
Garth  graves. 

Analysis  of  the  find  spots  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  grave  covers,  grave  markers  and  free- 
standing crosses  in  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  corpus64  provides  a further 
modest  hint  in  favour  of  a church  on  the  south-eastern  slope.  Of  those  sculptured  stones 
found  near  churchyards,  the  vast  majority  were  discovered  immediately  in  and  around 
churches.  By  comparison,  even  at  150  metres  from  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church  the  Crayke 
cross  fragments  are  relatively  distant.  They  might  have  been  brought  from  elsewhere 
and  used,  say,  as  infilling,  but  that  both  stones  came  from  the  same  cross  increases  the 
odds  that  they  were  found  not  far  from  their  original  context.  This  is  also  suggested  by 
their  discovery  with  other  early  medieval  artefacts.65 

In  sum,  while  the  relative  proximity  of  Castle  Garth  cemetery  to  the  present  church 
indicates  that  the  cemetery  could  be  associated  with  an  earlier  church  on  the  same  site, 
the  suggested  bounds  of  the  cemetery  compared  with  the  position  of  St.  Cuthbert’s 
Church  and  churchyard,  the  alignment  of  the  graves,  and  the  find-spot  of  the  cross 
fragments  all  hint  that  the  cemetery  was  accompanied  by  a church  sited  in  the  area  of 
Crayke  Hall,  namely  Church  1. 

The  next  question  is  whether  the  Castle  Garth  graves  are  part  of  a monastic  or  post- 
monastic cemetery.  The  best  evidence  on  this  score  is  the  radiocarbon  date  for  skeleton 
24,  with  its  two  sigma  (95%  probability)  range  of  A.D.  770  to  1020.  The  breadth  of  this 
range  means  that  the  overlap  with  the  monastic  period  of  685  to  882/3  is  not  sufficiently 


62.  Information  from  Mr.  Charlie  Pipes  of  Crayke. 

63.  The  graves  could,  however,  be  aligned  with  some  unknown  earlier  church  on  the  site  of  St.  Cuthbert’s 
Church,  or  with  a contemporaneous  path  in  the  area.  P.  A.  Rahtz,  ‘Grave  orientation’,  Archaeological 
Journal  135  (1978),  2 (listing  factors  affecting  alignment,  including  churches,  paths,  gates,  and  walls).  The 
divergence  from  alignment  could  also  simply  be  due  to  random  error.  A.  Boddington,  ‘Raunds, 
Northamptonshire:  analysis  of  a country  churchyard’,  World  Archaeology  18  (1987),  417-18  (explaining 
Raunds  cemetery  deviations  from  church  alignment  as  being  due  to  the  limited  degree  of  error  inherent 
in  attempting  to  align  a grave  on  a specific  point  or  in  a specific  direction): 

64.  R.  J.  Cramp,  Corpus  of  Anglo-Saxon  Stone  Sculpture  I:  County  Durham  and  Northumberland  (1984). 

65.  This  argument  only  makes  sense  if  the  cross  fragments  and  Castle  Garth  cemetery  belong  to  the  same 
period.  See  infra  text  accompanying  notes  66-69. 
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great  to  allow  one  to  suggest  with  any  degree  of  confidence  that  the  skeleton  is  monastic. 
The  usefulness  of  the  radiocarbon  dates  is,  however,  enhanced  when  one  considers  the 
position  of  skeleton  24. 

It  is  a truism  that  cemetery  burials  spread  out  from  a focal  point.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  in  a variety  of  cemeteries.  In  a medieval  Christian  context,  there  is 
plentiful  evidence  for  the  belief  that  the  optimum  site  for  a grave  was  in  or  around  a 
church.  The  spread  of  burials  out  from  a church  is  difficult  to  show  archaeologically, 
but  has,  for  example,  been  demonstrated  at  Raunds.  Presumably  this  spread  occurred 
at  Crayke;  consequently  it  is  likely  that  skeleton  24  was  preceded  by  a considerable 
number  of  burials,  given  the  distance  to  either  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church  or  the  suggested 
church  in  the  area  of  Crayke  Hall.  Given  the  unknown  variables  of  the  size  and  mortality 
rate  of  the  population  served,  one  can  only  make  an  educated  guess  how  much  earlier  the 
first  burials  were.  If,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  one  assumes  that  the  present  church  was 
on  the  site  of  the  cemetery  church,  a reasonably  conservative  estimate  would  be  that 
burial  began  sixty  years  before  skeleton  24.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  roughly  700 
square  metres  between  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church  and  the  excavated  skeletons  with  the  550 
square  metres  of  the  1868  churchyard  extension,  which  took  almost  sixty  years  to  fill. 
Dating  the  start  of  the  cemetery  to  sixty  years  earlier  than  skeleton  24  lowers  the  770  to 
1020  two  sigma  range  to  710  to  960.  This  substantially  increases  the  odds  of  a monastic 
origin  for  Castle  Garth  cemetery. 

One  can  further  increase  the  odds  of  a monastic  date  for  Castle  Garth  cemetery  by 
taking  into  account  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  monastery  should  have  promptly 
ended  as  an  institution  after  the  visit  of  the  Community  in  882/3.  Analogy  with  other  St. 
Cuthbert  foundations  suggests  that  a termination  date  of  900  is  reasonable.69  There  is 
substantial  overlap  between  a monastic  period  of  685  to  900  and  a two  sigma  range  of 
710  to  960.  This  strongly  suggests  at  least  a monastic  origin  for  Castle  Garth  cemetery. 

Burial  in  Castle  Garth  cemetery  could  have  begun  when  the  monastery  was  founded, 
or  later  in  the  monastic  period.  The  beginning  of  the  monastery  provides  the  most 
coherent  historical  framework  for  the  dating  of  the  cemetery,  and  the  archaeological 
evidence  provides  a modest  measure  of  support.  There  is  no  sign  of  an  early  monastic 
cemetery  preceding  Castle  Garth  cemetery.  Neither  have  any  artefacts  been  found  on 
another  part  of  the  hill  that  would  suggest  a distinct  pre-Castle  Garth  cemetery  monastic 
focus.  Also,  the  tennis  court  finds  range  from  the  late  seventh  to  ninth  century;  this 
suggests  a certain  continuity  of  early  medieval  occupation,  and  argues  against  a 
radically  different  early  monastic  period.  All  told,  it  is  simpler  and  more  coherent  to 
provisionally  conclude  that  as  Castle  Garth  cemetery  very  probably  originated  in  the 
monastic  period,  it  should  be  regarded  as  the  cemetery  that  served  the  monastery  ab 
initio. 

If  one  assumes  that  the  monastic  church  was  on  the  site  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church,  it 
is  difficult  to  suggest  when  Castle  Garth  cemetery  went  out  of  use,  as  burials  could  have 
continued  further  to  the  east.  If  the  church  was  near  Crayke  Hall,  though,  skeleton  24 
would  have  been  buried  at  the  far  end  of  the  cemetery.  Assuming,  as  above,  the  spread 
of  burials  out  from  the  church,  and  given  that  the  limited  evidence  points  to  a single- 
phase cemetery,  skeleton  24  would  likely  have  been  buried  shortly  before  the 
abandonment  of  Castle  Garth  cemetery.  This  would  mean  that  Castle  Garth  cemetery 


66.  For  example,  Frankish  Reihengraberfelder  and  post-medieval  cemeteries.  E.  James,  ‘Cemeteries  and  the 
problem  of  Frankish  settlement  in  Gaul’,  in  Names,  Words  and  Graves:  Early  Medieval  Settlement  (P.  FI.  Sawyer 
ed.  1979),  81-83;  J.  Jones,  How  to  Record  Graveyards  (1976),  30. 

67.  P.  Aries,  The  Hour  of  Our  Death  (1981),  42-52. 

68.  Boddington,  supra  note  63,  at  412-13. 

69.  See  supra  text  accompanying  notes  29-31. 
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could  not  have  continued  in  use  much  beyond  1020.  The  latest  burials  need  not  have 
been  monastic,  as  the  monastery  could  have  devolved  into  a more  secular  institution.70 

Other  Aspects  of  the  Monastic  Topography.  The  roads  in  the  monastic  period  probably 
consisted  of  the  core  of  the  present  system,  namely  the  T-shaped  junction  of  the  roads 
from  Oulston,  Brandsby  and  York.  The  kink  at  the  junction  of  Church  Hill  and  the  road 
from  Oulston  might  look  like  an  awkward  later  feature,  but  it  is  in  fact  a sensible 
response  to  the  topography:  the  steepness  of  the  north-western  slope  forces  the  road  to 
curve  at  an  angle  to  the  contours,  while  the  south-eastern  slope  is  sufficiently  gentle  to 
allow  the  road  to  run  straight  up  it.  The  monastery  seems  to  have  nestled  in  the  angle 
between  Church  Hill  and  Brandsby  Street  (Fig.  6,  Period  2). 

As  Crayke  was  intended  to  act  as  a staging  post  for  Cuthbert  to  and  from  York,  there 
must  have  been  a direct  route  to  the  south.  A present  one  reaches  York  via  Easingwold 
or  Sutton-on-the-Forest,  but  there  used  to  be  a more  direct  route  via  Huby  (Fig.  1).  This 
route  is  still  marked  by  minor  roads  as  far  as  the  Skelton-Wigginton  road,  and 
Warburton’s  1720  map  of  York  shows  it  continuing  on  to  York. 

Travel  to  the  north  would  presumably  have  been  along  the  Roman  road  linking 
Barmby,  Stamford  Bridge  and  Durham  that  passed  just  to  the  south  of  Crayke,  the 
course  of  which  is  marked  by  the  road  from  Stillington  to  Easingwold  (Fig.  I).71 

The  monastery  was  probably  surrounded  by  forest:  Alcuin  suggests  as  much  when  he 
describes  Crayke  as  being  in  ‘wilderness’.72  In  1316  Crayke  formed  part  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Forest  of  Galtres,  which  stretched  all  the  way  to  York/3  Previously  the 
forest  extended  further  north.74 

The  Village 

The  monastery  has  left  no  trace  on  the  village  topography.  To  determine  subsequent 
developments,  one  must  work  backwards  from  the  present.  Of  particular  use  in  this 
regard  is  the  ridge-and-furrow  in  Castle  Garth  and  the  nameless  field  to  the  east, 
hereafter  East  Field  (Fig.  3). 

The  core  of  the  present  village  was  established  in  the  first  post-monastic  period  (Fig. 
6,  Period  3).  The  area  formerly  occupied  by  the  monastery  was  given  over  to  a triangular 
green  and,  to  the  north,  a large  field,  hereafter  North  Field.  The  monastic  cemetery  and 
both  possible  sites  of  the  monastic  church  were  incorporated  in  North  Field. 

Church  Hill  and  Brandsby  Street  marked  the  west  and  east  edges  of  the  green  (Fig. 
2).  The  north  side  was  formed  by  what  will  be  termed  North  Lane  1.  The  eastern 
segment  of  this  road  is  perpetuated  by  the  strip  of  land  to  the  south-east  of  East  Field 
(Fig.  3).  The  western  segment  is  suggested  by  the  layout  of  Period  4’s  Field  E,  and  by 
the  fact  that  a different  course  must  have  preceded  Period  5’s  North  Lane  2. 

The  evidence  for  North  Field  is  circumstantial.  Period  4’s  Field  ABCD,  Field  E,  Hall 
or  Castle  1,  and  Church  2 churchyard  fit  together  to  form  the  regular  North  Field  (Figs. 
2 & 3).  This  suggests  that  these  individual  elements  derive  from  the  subsequent 
subdivision  of  North  Field.  Furthermore,  at  some  400  by  150  metres,  North  Field’s  size 
and  proportions  resemble  those  of  the  surrounding  fields.  By  contrast,  Field  ABCD  is 
much  narrower,  and  Field  E much  narrower  and  shorter,  suggesting  that  they  were  a 

70.  See  supra  text  accompanying  note  32. 

71.  I.  D.  Margary,  Roman  Roads  of  Britain  (1973,  3d  ed.),  418,  431.  Cambridge  suggests  that  there  were  other 
Cuthbert  staging-posts  along  this  road,  and  also  from  Newcastle  north  to  Lindisfarne.  Cambridge,  supra 
note  7,  at  380-85. 

72.  Godman,  supra  note  22,  at  108-09. 

73.  VCH,  supra  note  1,  at  122. 

74.  G.  C.  Cowling,  The  History  of  Easingwold  and  the  Forest  of  Galtres  (1967),  190. 

75.  See  infra  text  accompanying  notes  84-86. 
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response  to  the  insertion  in  North  Field  in  Period  4 of  the  Hall  or  Castle  1,  and  Church  2. 

That  North  Field  occupied  the  site  of  both  the  monastic  church  and  St.  Cuthbert’s 
Church  points  to  a hiatus  in  ecclesiastical  presence  at  Crayke.  Such  a hiatus  would 
render  more  comprehensible  the  Period  2 evidence  for  a monastic  church  near  Crayke 
Hall.  Churches  tend  to  be  rebuilt  on  the  sites  of  their  predecessors,  barring  major 
settlement  changes,  so  a shift  of  some  50  metres  would  seem  unusual.  If,  however, 
there  had  been  a hiatus  between  the,  two  churches,  the  builders  of  Church  2 would  not 
have  known  the  site  of  Church  1;  the  position  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church  would  thus  be 
irrelevant  in  determining  the  monastic  layout. 

It  is  possible  that  during  Period  3 there  was  a church  somewhere  other  than  North 
Field  or  the  green.  Bear  in  mind,  though,  that  both  Church  1 and  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church 
each  occupied  for  hundreds  of  years  that  part  of  the  hill  that  is  both  most  dramatic  and 
most  suitable  for  building.  It  is  therefore  unlikely  that  the  site  of  the  church  was  shifted 
to  another  part  of  the  hill  for  the  apparently  brief  span  of  Period  3,  and  then  moved  back 
close  to  where  it  had  originally  been. 

North  Field  was  laid  out  sometime  between  the  end  of  the  monastic  period  and  the 
mid-thirteenth  to  mid-fourteenth  century.  If  Castle  Garth  cemetery  is  monastic,  then 
North  Field  would  be  the  immediately  post-monastic,  pre-Conquest  phase.  This  could 
be  a simplistic  interpretation,  as  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  possibility  that  the 
monastic  topography  survived  beyond  Domesday.  The  radiocarbon  date  indicates, 
however,  that  if  the  monastic  church  was  near  Crayke  Hall,  the  cemetery  probably  went 
out  of  use  by  Domesday.  Additionally,  if  Period  3 were  post-Conquest,  the  subsequent 
four  phases  would  have  to  be  squeezed  into  a century  or  two.  Finally,  the  demise  of 
northern  monasticism  provides  a plausible  context  for  the  dramatic  Period  3 changes. 

There  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  site  of  settlement  during  Period  3.  If  one  eliminates 
those  areas  of  the  village  that  belong  to  later  periods,  one  is  left  with  the  west  side  of 
Church  Hill  as  the  most  likely. 

During  Period  4,  which  represents  the  earliest  phase  of  ridge-and-furrow,  North  Field 
was  subdivided  (Fig.  6).  A northern  field,  hereafter  Field  ABCD,  incorporated  ridge- 
and-furrow  sections  A,  B,  C,  and  D (Figs.  2 & 3).  This  is  indicated  by  the  alignment  of 
the  ridges,  and  by  the  substantial  headland  along  the  hedge  line  to  the  west  of  A.  The 
northern  edge  of  ABCD  is  marked  by  the  break  of  slope  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  The 
southern  field,  hereafter  Field  E,  is  represented  only  by  ridge-and-furrow  section  E in 
East  Field,  but  that  it  originally  crossed  Love  Lane  is  indicated  by  the  lack  of  an  East 
Field  headland.  It  is  also  indicated  by  1983  layer  18  (Fig.  4,  west  section):  its  wedge 
shape  suggests  that  it  is  the  fill  of  a furrow,  the  accompanying  ridge  having  been 
truncated  by  later  ploughing.  Field  ABCD  and  Field  E are  separated  in  East  Field  by  a 
slight  scarp  and  some  16  metres  from  ridge  to  ridge.  The  lack  of  a headland  to  the  east 
indicates  that  both  fields  originally  extended  to  Brandsby  Street. 

The  existence  of  two  small  parallel  fields  rather  than  one  larger  one  points  to  an 
obstruction  on  the  western  side  of  the  hill  that  prevented  the  westward  extension  of  Field 
E.  This  obstruction  could  have  been  caused  by  a Domesday  hall;  it  could  also  have  been 
caused  by  the  ‘Old  Hall’  (hereafter  Castle  1)  referred  to  in  a fabric  roll  of  1441-42 
describing  work  on  Crayke  Castle.  The  southern  edge  of  Field  E respects  the 

76.  R.  Morris,  Churches  in  the  Landscape  (1989),  3-4  (acknowledging  the  general  principle  that  the  parish  church 
is  “a  stable  point  in  a changing  landscape”). 

77.  Particularly  so  given  the  interest  in  marking  the  other  resting  places  of  Cuthbert’s  body.  Cambridge,  supra 
note  7,  at  368. 

78.  The  terminus  ante  quem  is  provided  by  the  date  of  the  Period  7 pottery  kilns. 

79.  J.  Raine,  ‘Some  notices  of  Crayke  Castle’,  Associated  Architectural  Society  Reports  (1869),  66-69.  The  date  of 
the  ‘Old  Hall’  is  conjectural.  One  suggested  date  is  the  late  twelfth  century.  VCH,  supra  note  1,  at  120. 
Raine,  on  the  other  hand,  suggests  a date  between  1280  and  1320.  Raine,  supra , at  68. 
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churchyard  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church,  which  must  therefore  be  contemporaneous.  If 
Period  3 is  dated  to  Domesday  or  earlier,  as  is  suggested  above,  the  Period  4 Church  2 
would  be  that  mentioned  in  Domesday.  The  area  to  the  east  of  the  church  and  south  of 
Field  E is  likely  to  have  been  given  over  to  house  plots. 

Period  5 saw  the  subdivision  of  Field  E,  resulting  in  Field  F,  represented  by  ridge-and- 
furrow  section  F,  and  a second  field  to  the  west  (Fig.  6).  Field  F extended  ploughing 
further  south,  indicating  the  abandonment  of  any  settlement  to  the  east  of  St.  Cuthbert’s 
Church.  The  lack  of  ploughing  further  west  suggests  a change  in  layout  that  rendered 
ploughing  impracticable  or  undesirable.  The  southern  extension  of  St.  Cuthbert’s 
churchyard  provides  a context  for  such  a change.  The  southern  edge  of  the  churchyard, 
the  front  of  Crayke  Hall,  and  other  property  boundaries  indicate  that  simultaneously 
with  the  churchyard  extension,  the  western  edge  of  North  Lane  1 was  shifted  south  to 
create  North  Lane  2.  It  is  this  shift  that  disrupted  the  settlement  and  cultivation  north 
of  North  Lane  1 . 

Roughly  contemporaneous  was  the  subdivision  of  Field  ABCD.  A slight  headland  at 
the  eastern  edge  of  ridge-and-furrow  section  A indicates  that  it  constituted  an  entire  field 
for  a time  (Fig.  3).  The  regular  western  edge  of  ridge-and-furrow  section  C suggests 
further  subdivision  creating  Field  B and  Field  CD.  These  two  headlands  are  parallel, 
and  so  could  well  be  contemporaneous.  As  Period  7’s  Trackway  2 and  the  western  edge 
of  Field  CD  meet  at  the  same  point  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  earlier  Field  ABCD,  it 
is  likely  that  this  western  edge  represented  a track,  hereafter  Trackway  1.  This 
presumably  allowed  easy  access  from  the  Hall  or  Castle  1 to  Brandsby  Street. 

In  Period  6 the  village  was  extended  along  Brandsby  Street.  With  its  two  rows  of  long, 
narrow  house-plots  and  associated  back  lanes,  this  would  seem  to  be  a typical  planned 
extension  as  found  elsewhere  in  Yorkshire.80  The  lack  of  a headland  at  the  western  edge 
of  East  Field  indicates  that  the  extension  is  later  than  the  ridge-and-furrow.  It  seems, 
though,  that  the  southern  end  of  the  western  row  respects  North  Lane  2,  and  so  must  be 
earlier  than  Period  7’s  North  Lane  3. 

Period  7 saw  North  Lane  2 shift  south.  House  plots  lined  the  northern  side  of  the  new 
North  Lane  3.  This  layout  is  shown  on  a 1688  map  of  Crayke  estate  (Fig.  7), 81  but  it  is 
likely  to  date  to  between  1250  and  1350:  the  pottery  kiln  of  that  date  found  in  193782  is 
more  plausibly  sited  in  someone’s  backyard  than  on  the  green  or  North  Lane  2. 

The  kiln  debris  of  a similar  date  uncovered  in  the  1983  excavation  points  to  Period  7 
domestic  activity  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  churchyard.  This  indicates  that  the  Castle 
2 precinct  shown  on  the  1688  map  is  likely  to  date  to  Period  7 or  earlier.  By  this  time, 
Castle  1 had  presumably  been  built. 

Another  1688  feature,  Trackway  2,  probably  dates  from  this  period  simply  because  it 
is  likely  to  have  accompanied  the  Period  7 castle  precinct  ab  initio.  Like  Trackway  1,  it 
provided  access  from  Castle  1 to  Brandsby  Street.  On  the  north  side  of  the  hill  it  is  still 
visible  as  a hollow  way  to  the  east  of  its  successor,  Love  Lane  (Fig.  3);  it  was  also 
encountered  as  1983  feature  42.  Trackway  2 also,  however,  provided  access  to  the  south, 
where  its  course  is  marked  by  house  frontages.  The  1983  excavation  uncovered  the 
junction  between  Trackway  2 and  the  track  from  the  Castle  (Fig.  4).  The  progressive 
southward  deepening  of  feature  42  suggests  that  traffic  turned  onto  it  at  this  point;  with 
this  in  mind,  feature  29  can  be  interpreted  as  a gatepost,  and  feature  40  as  the  hard 
standing  for  a muddy  gateway  such  as  can  still  be  seen  throughout  the  parish.  Pit  40  is 
post-medieval,  but  the  junction  might  be  earlier. 

80.  J.  Sheppard,  ‘Metrological  analysis  of  regular  village  plans  in  Yorkshire’,  Agricultural  History  Review  22 
(1974),  188-235. 

81.  This  map  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Anthony  Cliff. 

82.  Sheppard,  supra  note  37,  at  273-75.  The  pottery  from  this  kiln  is  analogous  to  that  found  in  1983  pit  20, 
and  so  is  presumably  of  the  same  date. 
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Fig.  7.  Detail  of  map  of  Crayke,  1688. 

Little  changed  by  Period  8,  the  situation  depicted  on  the  1688  map.  The  village  had 
expanded  along  Brandsby  Street  and  West  Way.  The  fifteenth  century  castle  (Castle  2) 
and  associated  buildings83  had  been  added,  including  a barn  and  adjoining  precinct 
wall,  the  earthworks  of  which  can  be  seen  to  the  north  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  churchyard  (Fig. 
3).  Also  new  was  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church  (Church  3). 84 

Period  9,  the  present  extent  of  settlement,  was  arrived  at  by  piecemeal  expansion  and 
infilling  of  the  green. 

The  Field  Systems 

Given  the  regular  shape  of  North  Field,  it  is  unlikely  to  have  been  slotted  into  an 
earlier  landscape.85  The  similar  sub-rectangular  proportions  of  the  surrounding  fields 
suggest  that  they  were  laid  out  at  the  same  time,  most  likely  in  the  post-monastic,  pre- 
Domesday  period.86  This  field  system,  together  with  all  the  parish  ridge-and-furrow,  is 


83.  Raine,  supra  note  79,  at  66-69. 

84.  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church  also  dates  to  the  fifteenth  century.  VCH,  supra  note  1,  at  119. 

85.  That  the  laying  out  of  North  Field  disregarded  earlier  boundaries  is  suggested  by  a 1984  trial  trench  dug 
to  the  north  of  East  Field  (Fig.  3).  Under  what  would  have  been  the  northern  edge  of  North  Field,  two 
superimposed  ditches  were  found  running  north-west  to  south-east.  They  would  seem  to  have  formed  a 
boundary  of  some  longevity.  There  were  no  dateable  artefacts  associated  with  these  ditches,  but  their 
position  midway  in  the  stratification  suggests  a medieval  rather  than  Roman  or  prehistoric  date. 

86.  See  supra  text  accompanying  note  78. 
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CRAYKE:  FIELD  SYSTEMS 

Parish  boundary 

• ••  Inner  boundary 

a 1688  estate  boundary 


Surviving  ridge-and-furrow 
III  Destroyed  ridge-and-furrow 
In  Forest  of  Galtres  1316 


Crayke  estate  field  boundaries  from  1688  estate  map;  all  other  from 
1856  O.S.  6 inch  maps 


Kilometres 


Mile 


Fig.  8.  Field  systems  in  Crayke  parish. 
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confined  to  a core  area  around  the  village  (Fig.  8,  'Inner  boundary’).87  To  the  west  the 
boundary  is  Rookery  Lane,  to  the  south-west  it  is  Daffy  Lane,  and  to  the  south  it  is 
Mosswood  Lane.  To  the  north  it  most  likely  runs  along  the  Foss,  but  it  could  also  run 
along  Ellers  Beck  or  the  line  of  field  boundaries  to  the  south.  This  inner  area  would  seem 
to  represent  the  old  infield  around  the  settlement  core. 

The  area  between  the  inner  boundary  and  the  parish  boundary,  and  to  the  west  of  the 
Foss,  consists  of  long,  thin  fields  characteristic  of  enclosure;  this  was  presumably  the 
outfield.  To  the  east  of  the  Foss  is  a parcel  of  land  characterized  by  large,  irregular  fields. 
There  was  a deer  park  at  Crayke  from  at  least  the  early  thirteenth  century,88  and  this 
parcel  corresponds  with  that  part  of  Crayke  Park  that  was  within  the  Forest  of  Galtres, 
according  to  a perambulation  of  13 16. 89 

The  inner  boundary  could  conceivably  represent  the  extent  of  the  685  Ecgfrith  grant. 
It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  the  685  grant  was  three  miles  around,  while  the  inner 
boundary  measures  4.95  miles.90 

SUMMARY  AND  DISCUSSION 

Analysis  of  fieldwork,  excavation,  chance  finds,  maps,  and  historical  sources  points  to 
a hypothetical  settlement  sequence.  The  monastery  lay  on  the  gentle  south-east  slope  of 
Crayke  Hill;  the  monastic  cemetery,  marked  by  at  least  one  funerary  monument,  was  on 
the  hilltop,  the  church  slightly  downslope.  Sometime  after  883,  the  monastery  was 
abandoned,  and  the  landscape  either  simultaneously  or  subsequently  reorganized.  A 
village  with  a triangular  green  was  laid  out,  along  with  an  open-field  system.  The  area 
formerly  occupied  by  the  monastic  cemetery  was  incorporated  in  one  of  the  new  fields, 
for  convenience  termed  North  Field.  The  new  village  did  not  have  a church;  only  later 
in  the  pre-Conquest  period  were  a church  and  hall  inserted  in  North  Field,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  field  divided  in  two.  The  subsequent  millennium  has  seen:  the 
continued  subdivision  of  North  Field;  the  extension  of  the  churchyard  to  the  north  and 
south;  the  infilling  of  the  triangular  green;  and  the  expansion  of  the  village  along 
Brandsby  Street,  West  Way,  and  the  road  to  Easingwold. 

This  settlement  sequence  must  be  regarded  as  a hypothesis  won  from  fragmentary 
evidence.  It  would  be  self-indulgent  to  attempt  too  involved  an  assessment  of  this 
sequence,  but  some  observations  are  in  order. 

While  interesting,  the  monastic  evidence  per  se  is  insubstantial  compared  with  that 
from  a site  such  as  Hartlepool.91  What  is  more  noteworthy  is  the  transition  between 
Periods  2 and  4.  According  to  the  historical  sources,  Crayke  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Community  of  St.  Cuthbert  from  685  onwards,  except  for  a brief  spell  in  Aella’s  hands. 
This  would  suggest  that  the  bishops  of  Durham  were  responsible  for  the  Period  3 
reorganization.  However,  those  responsible  for  the  reorganization  paid  no  heed  to  the 
monastic  layout,  indeed  they  ploughed  through  the  monastic  cemetery,  and  felt  no  need 
for  a church.  This  would  seem  an  unlikely  way  for  the  Community  to  treat  its  own 
possession,  and  suggests  that  in  the  post-monastic  period  Crayke  fell  into  secular  hands. 
Only  later,  at  the  time  of  or  prior  to  the  Thured  grant,  would  Durham  have  regained 
possession,  and  added  a church  and  hall  to  North  Field. 

As  to  who  might  have  owned  Crayke  in  the  post-monastic  period,  Aella  is  an  unlikely 
candidate:  Crayke  was  not  long  in  his  hands,  and  the  monastery  survived  his  seizure. 


87.  The  inner  boundary  was  first  pointed  out  to  me  by  Ms.  Jennifer  Kaner. 

88.  VCH , supra  note  1,  at  122. 

89.  Id. 

90.  The  smallest  of  the  suggested  alternatives,  which  passes  south  of  Ellers  Beck,  measures  4.65  miles. 

91.  R.  Daniels,  ‘The  Anglo-Saxon  monastery  at  Church  Close,  Hartlepool,  Cleveland’,  Archaeological  Journal 
145  (1988),  158-201. 
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Looking  further  afield,  the  only  people  commonly  associated  with  the  pre-Conquest 
seizure  of  monastic  lands  are  Vikings.92  One  instance  of  such  a seizure,  recorded  in 
HSC,93  is  of  direct  relevance.  Ragnald,  the  pagan  Scandinavian  king  of  York,  in  918 
seized  substantial  St.  Cuthbert  estates  north  of  the  Tees  that  had  been  leased  to  Aelfred 
and  Eadred,  and  gave  them  to  his  followers,  at  least  one  of  whom,  Onlafbal,  was 
pagan.94  These  estates  were  soon  recovered  by  the  Community.95  The  brief  and  overtly 
secular  Period  3 reorganization  could  be  the  work  of  a Ragnald  follower  in  the  mould  of 
Onlafbal;  if  Ragnald  were  acquiring  St.  Cuthbert  estates  north  of  the  Tees,  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  him  to  ignore  an  estate  closer  to  home.  The  lack  of  an  HSC  reference 
to  Crayke  being  seized  could  be  a reflection  of  the  modest  size  of  the  estate  compared 
with  those  further  north;  it  could  also  be  due  to  shortcomings  in  the  source. 

The  suggested  tenth  century  laying  out  of  a planned,  nucleated  village  accords  with 
the  evidence  for  a late  Saxon  shift  from  scattered  settlements  to  nucleated  villages.96  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  field  system  was  laid  out  at  the  same  time  as  the  village.  A link 
between  pre-Conquest  village  formation  and  open-field  agriculture  has  been  assumed,97 
but  has  not  been  clearly  demonstrated. 

The  Crayke  sequence  has  been  pieced  together  over  the  course  of  seven  years  of 
sporadic  work.  There  are  many  avenues  yet  to  explore.  For  example,  the  Crayke 
historical  material  in  the  Durham  archives  has  not  been  examined,  and  the  field  systems 
have  not  been  looked  at  sufficiently  closely.  The  accuracy  of  the  settlement  sequence 
would,  however,  best  be  tested  through  geophysical  survey  and  further  excavation. 

A CKNO  WLED  CEMENTS 

I have  received  much  help  with  my  work  at  Crayke.  On  the  academic  front,  Richard  Morris  introduced  me 
to  Crayke,  and  coped  good-naturedly  with  years  of  subsequent  badgering.  Professor  Philip  Rahtz  provided 
much  practical  advice,  and  helped  arrange  the  financing  of  the  1983  excavation.  Richard  Hall  was  also  a 
source  of  much  assistance  and  encouragement.  I consulted  many  others,  some  of  whom  are  cited  in  the  text 
and  all  of  whom  are  thanked. 

A more  prosaic,  though  equally  important,  role  was  played  by  the  University  of  York  students  who  helped 
with  fieldwork  and  excavation;  of  particular  assistance  were  Mark  Whyman,  who  co-directed  the  1983 
excavation,  and  Trevor  Ashwin,  Siriol  Collins,  Jenny  Lamprell,  and  Jan  Lewis.  Logistic  support  was  provided 
by  Glenys  Boyles  and  Craig  Engleman,  and  by  Malcolm  and  Leslie  Lind.  Glenys  also  helped  by  preparing 
Figure  6. 

Bridget,  Pat,  and  the  late  Martin  Higham,  who  lived  at  Crayke  Castle,  kindly  gave  permission  for  the  1983 
excavation,  and  rendered  much  practical  assistance.  They  were  a source  of  hospitality  and  encouragement 
throughout  my  many  subsequent  visits  to  Crayke.  Anthony  Cliff  very  generously  provided  a vital  service  by 
sponsoring  the  radiocarbon  dating.  I would  like  to  thank  the  residents  of  Crayke  as  a whole  for  their 
helpfulness,  their  patience,  and  their  encouragement. 


92.  For  example,  the  low  amount  of  Domesday  land  held  by  the  church  in  demesne  north  of  Watling  Street 
and  west  of  the  Fens  has  been  held  as  evidence  for  the  Vikings,  seizure  of  monastic  lands.  R.  Fleming, 
‘Monastic  lands  and  England’s  defence  in  the  Viking  Age’,  English  Historical  Review  100  (1985),  249.  On 
a more  local  level,  place  name  evidence  suggests  the  seizure  of  the  estates  of  Whitby  Abbey.  Sawyer,  supra 
note  31,  at  104.  Vikings  have  also  been  seen  as  the  reason  why  many  monastic  lands,  for  example  Barrow- 
on-Humber,  came  to  be  in  royal  hands  in  the  tenth  century.  Fleming,  supra,  at  251. 

93.  Arnold,  supra  note  2,  at  208-10. 

94.  Craster,  supra  note  4,  at  190-91;  C.  D.  Morris,  ‘Northumbria  and  the  Viking  settlement:  the  evidence  for 
land-holding’,  Archaeologia  Aeliana  5th  Ser.  5 (1977),  81-103. 

95.  Some  were  restored  by  William  the  Conqueror,  others  wereback  in  the  hands  of  the  Community  by 
Aldhun’s  pontificate  (990-1018),  while  part  of  Onlafbal’s  portion,  the  vill  at  South  (now  Bishop) 
Wearmouth  was  regranted  to  the  Community  in  934.  Craster,  supra  note  4,  at  186,  191,  194. 

96.  D.  Hall,  ‘The  late  Saxon  countryside:  villages  and  their  fields’,  in  Anglo-Saxon  Settlements  (D.  Hooke  ed. 
1988),  120-21. 

97.  Id.  at  121;  D.  N.  Hall,  ‘The  origins  of  open-field  agriculture  — the  archaeological  fieldwork  evidence’,  in 
The  Origins  of  Open-Field  Agriculture  (T.  Rowley  ed.  1981),  35-38;  B.  Cunliffe,  ‘Chalton,  Hants.:  the 
evolution  of  a landscape’,  Antiquaries  Journal  53  (1973),  187. 
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AN  ANGLIAN  SITE  ON  THE  YORKSHIRE  WOLDS 


By  David  Haldenby 


Location 

The  site  lies  on  arable  land  high  on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  some  10  miles  from  the  coast, 
in  the  parish  of  Cottam  and  Cowlam  between  Driffield  and  Malton.  One  arm  of  a 
complex  and  deeply  cut  fluvio-glacial  valley  system  lies  adjacent  to  the  site.  This  article 
is  based  upon  metalwork  found  in  ploughsoil  close  to  the  surface  by  five  metal  detector 
enthusiasts,  including  the  author,  during  approximately  200  man-hours  of  searching 
over  two  autumn  seasons,  following  the  site’s  discovery  in  1987.  The  importance  of  the 
material  was  immediately  recognised  and  so  systematic  plotting  of  finds  began,  with 
more  and  more  objects  coming  to  light.  Fig.  2 shows  the  distribution  of  finds  in  relation 
to  crop  marks  visible  on  aerial  photographs.  Although  the  material  was  not  found  in  a 
stratigraphic  context,  its  concentration  strongly  suggests  its  relationship  to  a settlement 
site.  As  yet  the  boundaries  of  this  site  are  unclear  but  no  doubt  these  will  emerge  in 
subsequent  seasons.  Fieldwalking  to  complement  the  metal  detector  survey  has  been 
directed  by  Peter  Didsbury  of  the  Flumberside  Archaeology  Unit,  resulting  in  the 
collection  of  flint,  bone  and  pottery.  The  site  would  seem  to  present  the  sort  of 
opportunity  anticipated  with  some  urgency  by  Watkins  in  1983  to  fill  the  gap  in 
knowledge  of  Middle  Saxon  settlement  sites  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.1  The 
precise  location  is  being  withheld  for  the  present  to  avoid  damage  to  the  site  by 
unauthorised  persons. 

So  far  over  sixty  pieces  of  eighth  and  ninth-century  date  have  been  found.  Several 
items  are  quite  corroded,  having  suffered  through  agricultural  disturbance,  whereas, 
happily,  much  appears  to  have  been  ploughed  up  only  in  recent  years  and  so  is  still  in 
a good  state  of  preservation.  The  finds  are  spread  over  a wide  area  and  several  appear 
to  have  been  broken  in  antiquity,  all  suggesting  that  we  are  dealing  with  a settlement  site 
which  appears  to  have  seen  intense  activity.  Already  the  number  of  Middle  Saxon  strap 
ends,  eighteen,  surpasses  that  from  York  or  Whitby.  No  other  site  has  produced  five  disc 
or  racket-headed  pins  from  different  sets,  four  being  chip-carved.  Eighteen  more 
mundane  pins  have  also  been  found.  Additionally  over  two  dozen  knives  of  Saxon  type 
have  been  found  spread  across  the  site. 

The  Finds 

Disc  and  Racket-headed  pins 

1 ) A gilt  bronze  disc  3.5cm  diameter  Fig.  1.1,  the  head  of  a pin  from  a linked  set.  Some 
gilding  remains.  At  the  point  where  the  border  swells  the  reverse  of  the  disc  is 
slightly  recessed  to  take  the  missing  pin  which  seems  to  have  been  soldered  into 
position  as  there  is  no  sign  of  rivetting.  A series  of  evenly  spaced  punched  dots 
decorates  the  border  and  the  four  arms  of  a centrally  positioned  cross,  the 
quadrants  formed  by  which  are  chip  carved  with  four  different  designs,  comprising 
one  of  knot  work;  one  zoomorphic  and  two  depicting  vegetation.  In  the  centre  of  the 
cross  is  a decorative  copper  alloy  rivet  head,  the  shaft  of  which  can  be  seen  at  the 
rear,  flush  with  the  reverse.  After  manufacture  a small  hole  was  punched  through 


1.  Watkins,  J.  R.,  ‘The  Archaeology  of  Anglian  East  Yorkshire  - A review  of  some  published  evidence  and 
proposals  for  future  fieldwork’,  East  Riding  Archaeologist  7 (1983),  pp.  25-39. 


Fig.  1.  Disc  and  Racket-headed  Pins. 
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the  decoration  of  one  of  the  angles,  between  a cross  arm  and  the  border,  and 
presumably  took  a chain  linking  with  a similar  pin,  as  with  the  Witham  pins  with 
which  the  pin  head  has  a number  of  similarities.  The  Witham  pins  were  dated  by 
Wilson  to  the  eighth  century.2  A local  and  more  humble  parallel  comes  from 
Pontefract.3 

2)  A gilt  bronze  disc  3.0cm  diameter  Fig.  1.2,  the  head  of  a pin,  seemingly  not  from  a 
suit  of  pins  as  there  is  no  hole  for  a connecting  chain.  Only  a little  gilding  remains 
in  the  carved  recesses.  Two  copper  alloy  rivets  still  remaining  in  one  arm  of  a 
centrally  positioned  expanding  arm  cross  hold  the  head  and  a fragment  of  the  pin 
together.  The  arms  of  the  cross  do  not  run  into  the  border  which  forms  a narrow 
raised  rim  and  they  are  cut  across  by  regular  grooves.  Each  quadrant  between  the 
arms  in  chip  carved  with  the  same  knot  interlace  design.  In  the  centre  is  a raised 
copper  alloy  decorative  rivet.  Once  again  an  eighth  century  date  would  seem 
reasonable. 

3)  A gilt  bronze  racket-headed  pin,  1.9cm  across  Fig.  1.3,  intact  and  one  of  a set.  The 
head  and  shaft  have  been  cast  as  one.  A narrow  beaded  strip  divides  the  head 
lengthwise  and  the  border  is  narrow  and  plain.  The  two  resulting  fields  are  chip 
carved,  producing  a knot  interlace  effect  which  at  one  point  is  crudely  pierced,  no 
doubt,  once  again,  to  take  a device  linking  a set  of  pins.  It  is  conceivable  that  single 
pins  were  secured  through  the  hole  to  prevent  loss.  No  close  parallel  to  this  pin 
exists  although  it  is  certainly  in  the  eighth  century  tradition  of  gilt,  chip  carved  pin 
heads. 

4)  A gilt  bronze  guitar-shaped  pin  head,  2.3  cm  in  length  (Fig.  1.4).  An  iron  shaft  was 
secured  by  a copper  alloy  rivet  which  still  pierces  the  pin  head  towards  its  base  and 
a concretion  of  rust  at  the  reverse  indicates  the  point  of  attachment.  Decoration 
consists  of  two  symmetrically  positioned  scrolls,  each  formed  by  two  parallel  carved 
grooves;  there  is  a central  carved  rhombus  and  stylised  leaf  motif  at  the  top.  Gilding 
is  intact  in  the  carved  areas  only.  The  head  is  pierced  towards  the  bottom  right- 
hand  corner,  once  again  implying  a connection  with  a linked  set.  No  similar 
example  would  appear  to  have  been  found. 

5)  A silver-plated  bronze  disc,  2.2  cm  in  diameter  (Fig.  1.5),  the  head  of  a pin  from  a 
linked  set.  The  head  and  missing  shaft  were  made  in  one  piece  and  broken  cleanly 
at  their  junction.  Once  again  the  head  is  pierced  in  the  right-hand  corner.  Most  of 
the  silvering  remains,  except  where  it  has  been  crudely  carved  out  to  reveal  the 
underlying  darker  bronze  in  the  shape  of  an  expanding  arm  cross.  Incised  lines  were 
then  roughly  cut  into  the  cross,  doing  little  to  enhance  its  appearance.  It  would 
appear  that  no  close  parallel  is  known. 

Simple  pin  types  (Fig.  3) 

Three  classes  of  pin  make  up  the  examples  found:  those  with  facetted  heads  and,  often, 
ring  dots;  globular  headed  types,  with  no  ring  dots  and,  lastly,  those  with  disc  heads  and 
ring  dots.  Fourteen  are  of  bronze  and  four,  unusually,  of  iron  (not  drawn).  None  seems 
closely  datable  but  all  the  bronze  types  occur  at  Whitby  destroyed  by  the  Vikings  in  867. 

The  Strap  Ends 

Seven  have  either  a zoomorphic  design  in  good  Trewhiddle  style  or  can  be  considered 


2.  Wilson,  D.  M.,  Anglo-Saxon  Ornamental  Metalwork  700-1100  in  the  British  Museum  (London  1964),  pp.  132-4, 
no.  19. 

3.  Bailey,  R.  N.,  ‘An  Anglo-Saxon  pin  head  from  Pontefract,  Yorkshire’,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal  42 
(1970),  pp.  405-6. 
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Fig.  2.  Find  spots  of  Anglo  Saxon  material. 

to  be  devolved  from  these.  Three  belong  to  a group  referred  to  by  Wilson,4  bearing 
incised  geometric  design.  Two  have  very  simple  design,  ring  dot  in  one  example  and 
curls  of  inlaid  wire  in  the  other.  The  remaining  three  are  too  badly  worn  to  classify. 

A close  study  of  strap  ends  nationally  reveals,  within  each  of  the  two  main  series,  i.e., 
zoomorphic  and  geometric,  marked  inter-relationships,  with  style  apparently  having 


4.  Wilson,  op.  cit.  in  n.  2,  pp.  28-9. 
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developed  over  time.  The  relationship  between  the  zoomorphic  and  geometric  groups  is 
less  clear.  The  geometric  group  could  have  developed  from  forms  like  No.  5 or  perhaps 
the  two  groups  were  contemporaneous. 

Within  the  site  in  question  evolution  is  best  seen  in  the  zoomorphic  examples.  The 
abstract  designs  of  No.  5 can  be  seen  to  have  devolved  from  crude  zoomorphic  shapes  as 
in  the  subdivisions  of  No.  4 and  these  in  turn  had  their  origins  in  single,  well  formed 
Trewhiddle  style  animals  as  in  No.  1. 


Fig.  3.  Simple  Pins. 


Zoomorphic  and  Derivative  Types 

1)  Trewhiddle  style  Fig.  4.1,  incomplete  and  2.3cm  long,  comprising  the  terminal  end 
and  probably  the  majority  of  a decorative  central  panel  which  has  a beaded  border 
and  bears  a contorted  animal,  delineated  by  a silver-coloured  inlay  and  speckled 
with  the  same.  The  terminal  has  a pronounced  snout,  eyes  and  ears.  Many  close 
parallels  exist  e.g.,  from  Coldingham  Priory,  Berwickshire;  Souldern,  Oxon; 


5.  Ibid.,  p.  33,  fig.  3. 

6.  Hinton,  D.  A.,  A Catalogue  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ornamental  Metalwork  700-1100  in  the  Department  of  Antiquities, 
Ashmolean  Museum,  (Oxford  1974),  p.  60,  no.  31. 
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York7  and  Whitby.8 

2)  Trewhiddle  style  Fig.  4.2,  length  3.7cm.  The  form  of  the  animal  in  the  central  panel 
is  not  clear  as  much  of  the  delineating  inlay  is  missing.  The  trilobate  leaf  motif  at 
the  butt  end,  typical  of  this  group,  has  degenerated.  The  animal  head  terminal  is 
well  formed. 

3)  Trewhiddle  style  Fig.  4.3,  length  3.3cm  and  similar  to  No.  1. 

4)  Abstract  design  Fig.  4.4,  length  3.8cm.  This  appears  to  have  devolved  from  a group 
of  strap  ends  typified  by  one  found  near  Cirencester,  with  four  zoomorphic  panels 
separated  by  a beaded  cross.  The  designs  in  the  panels  of  the  Humberside  example 
have  become  abstract  and  contain  a white  inlay  which  may  represent  a corrosion 
product  of  silver.  A trilobate  motif  on  the  butt  is  no  longer  used  and  is  represented 
by  a simple  crescent.  The  animal  head  terminal  is  stylised  with  ears  represented  by 
a row  of  incised  lines.  A close  parallel  comes  from  Youlgreave,  Derbyshire.10 

5)  Abstract  design  Fig.  4.5,  length  4.2cm  and  similar  to  No.  4.  The  trilobate  leaf  motif 
is  still  represented,  but  in  a very  stylised  form.  Only  the  two  side  panels  remain  and 
these  hold  a grey  inlay  in  an  abstract  criss-cross  pattern.  Beading  still  divides  the 
panels.  The  terminal  is  stylised  with  groups  of  crescents  representing  the  animal’s 
ears. 

6)  Degenerate  Fig.  4.6,  5.4cm  in  length.  Although  very  worn  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  zoomorphic  group  are  present,  namely  the  animal  head  terminal,  the  central 
panel,  albeit  very  indistinct  and,  finally,  the  leaf  design  at  the  butt  end  which 
survives  only  as  a letter  ‘U\ 

7)  Animal  mask  design  Fig.  4.7,  length  4.8cm.  Three  animal  masks  arranged  along  its 
length  form  the  decoration.  A central  mask  faces  away  from  one  that  forms  the 
terminal  and  a mask  towards  the  butt  end  faces  towards  the  former.  Quite 
unusually  the  butt  end  has  only  one  rivet.  A very  close  parallel  was  found  near 
Dundee* 11  and  a related  piece  comes  from  Coswick.12 

Geometric  Types 

8)  Broad,  with  arc  and  step  design  Fig.  4.8,  4.0cm  in  length.  It  bears  an  incised  pattern 
of  concentric  arcs  and  steps  and  a little  silver  plate  remains  on  the  flat  surfaces.  The 
terminal  end  is  rather  blunted  and  may  be  broken.  A particularly  unusual  feature 
is  the  absence  of  rivets  or  a split  in  the  butt  end.  Instead  it  seems  that  attachment 
has  been  by  means  of  a slot  which  is  now  worn  away  on  one  side.  Particularly  close 
parallels  come  from  Great  Wakering,  Essex13  and  Sutherland,  Scotland.14 

9)  Incised  arc  design  Fig.  4.9,  length  4.0cm  and  rather  corroded.  A close  parallel 
comes  from  Burford,  Oxon.lD 

10)  Incised  arc  design  Fig.  4.10,  fragmentary.  Part  of  the  geometric  design  remains  and 
is  inlaid  with  a greenish  white  substance.  The  animal  head  terminal  has  marked 
eyes  and  two  sets  of  arcs  as  ears. 


7.  Waterman,  D.  M.,  ‘Late  Saxon,  Viking  and  Early  Medieval  Finds  from  York’,  Archaeologia  97  (1959),  p. 
77,  fig.  10,  nos.  2-5. 

8.  Peers,  C.  and  Radford,  C.A.R.,  ‘The  Saxon  Monastery  at  Whitby’,  Archaeologia  89  (1943),  p.  57,  fig.  11, 
nos.  2,  12. 

9.  Wilson,  op.  cit.  in  n.  2,  p.  174,  no.  82. 

10.  Ibid.,  p.  202,  no.  136. 

11.  Taylor,  D.  B.,  ‘Excavation  of  a promontory  fort,  broch  and  souterrain  at  Hurly  Hawkin,  Angus’, 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  (1982),  p.  227,  fig.  6,  no.  30. 

12.  Wilson,  op.  cit.  in  n.  2,  p.  128,  no.  12. 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  135,  no.  21. 

14.  Hinton,  op.  cit.  in  n.  6,  pp.  61-2,  nos.  33,  34. 

15.  Ibid.,  pp.  12-13,  no.  5. 
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Fig.  4.  The  Strap  Ends. 


Other  Strap  Ends 

1 1)  Scroll  design  Fig.  4.1 1.  Fragmentary  with  the  butt  and  terminal  broken  away  and 
quite  corroded.  Sufficient  of  the  decoration  remains  to  show  that  this  consisted  of 
two  longitudinal  panels,  slightly  apart,  each  inlaid  with  a series  of  crescentic  curls 
of  what  appears  to  be  silver  wire.  No  close  parallel  has  been  found  although  a strap 
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end  from  Cambridge  16  displays  similar  panels,  inlaid  with  more  elaborate  scrolls  of 
gold  wire. 

12)  Fig.  4.12,  length  3.8cm.  Very  worn  with  slightly  recessed  central  field  which  might 
have  held  an  inlaid  panel.  The  animal  head  terminal  has  become  greatly  simplified. 

13)  Ring  dot  design  Fig.  4.13,  length  4.8cm  with  stylised  terminal  and  decorated  with 
a densely  packed  ring  dot  design,  inlaid  with  a white  substance. 

14)  Fig.  4.14,  fragmentary  and  badly  corroded  with  no  remaining  design. 

15)  Fig.  4.15,  fragmentary  and  badly  corroded  with  no  remaining  design. 

Recent  Discoveries 

16)  Trewhiddle  style  Fig.  4.  16,  length  4.6cm.  Inlaid  animal  design,  leaf  motif  at  butt 
and  animal  head  terminal. 

17)  Trewhiddle  style  Fig.  4.  17,  length  3.5cm,  Resembles  No.  3. 

18)  Fig.  4.  18,  length  2.9cm. 

Rings 

Not  drawn.  Four  simple  bronze  finger  rings  with  no  bezels  and  two  bearing  simple 
notched  decoration  have  been  found. 

Brooch 

Fig.  5.  A bronze  dished  disc  3.2cm  diameter  displaying  openwork  ribbon-like  animal 
decoration  in  the  Jellinge  style  which  was  popular  with  the  Vikings  in  Britain  from  the 
late  ninth  century.  It  was  very  likely  a brooch  but  the  back  plate  and  pin  are  now 
missing.  A complete  brooch  from  Dublin17  has  almost  identical  decoration,  albeit  in 
mirror  image. 

Bell 

Fig.  6.1,  height  3.0cm.  A bronze  six  sided  pyramidal  shaped  bell.  No  clapper  remains 


Fig.  5.  Viking,  Jellinge-style  Brooch. 


16.  Lethbridge,  T.  C.,  ‘Anglo-Saxon  Remains’,  Victoria  County  History  of  Cambridgeshire  I (1938),  p.  327,  pi. 
Xlg. 

17.  Magnusson,  M.,  Viking  Expansion  Westwards  (Beccles  1979),  p.  81. 
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but  two  tiny  spots  of  rust  at  the  inside  apex  attest  to  one  having  been  suspended  from 
an  iron  loop.  Rust  also  adheres  to  the  lower  part  of  one  of  the  inside  faces,  no  doubt  the 
remains  of  the  clapper  itself.  Each  of  the  six  faces  bears  three  ring  dots,  producing  two 
rows  running  round  the  bell.  Several  similar  bells  are  known,  particularly  from  Norse 
contexts.  This  has  led  Batey,  in  recently  describing  an  almost  identical  bell  from 
Caithness,  to  conclude  that  they  have  Viking  and  not  Anglo-Saxon  origins.18 

Spindle  Whorls 

Four  of  these  have  been  found,  made  of  lead  and  undecorated  (Fig.  6.2,3). 


Fig.  6.1.  Pyramid-shaped  Bell. 


Fig.  6.2,3.  Lead  Spindle  Whorls. 


18.  Batey,  G.  B.,  ‘A  Viking- Age  bell  from  Freswick  Links,  Caithness’,  Medieval  Archaeology  32  (1988),  pp.  213- 
16. 
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Knives  and  Hones 

Over  twenty-four  knives  have  been  found,  ranging  in  length  from  5.0cm  to  17.0cm 
(Fig.  7).  While  these  implements  cannot  be  closely  dated,  all  are  of  types  that  would  not 
be  out  of  place  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  context.  Several  white  quartzitic  sandstone 
whetstones  have  also  been  found. 

Axes 

Figs.  8.1  and  8.2  show  a T-shaped  axe  and  a conventional  type.  Both  are  woodmen’s 
axes  and  are  represented  in  the  London  Museum  medieval  collection. 19 

Quernstone 

A fragmentary  quernstone  of  hard  white  sandstone  (Fig.  6.4).  A regular  hole,  bored 
to  take  a wooden  operating  handle,  can  clearly  be  seen  in  the  plan  view.  Lying  amidst 
the  larger  concentration  of  finds,  this  quern  is  likely  to  be  Anglo-Saxon. 


Fig.  6.4.  Quernstone. 

Date  of  Site 

The  only  closely  datable  object  is  a bronze  sceat  of  Aethelred  II  of  Northumbria  from 
his  second  reign  (841-844),  struck  by  the  moneyer  Eanred.  The  chip-carved  pin  heads 
would  seem  to  be  eighth-century.  A close  dating  of  the  less  elaborate  pins  is  difficult, 
although  all  are  represented  at  Whitby  monastery,  which  was  in  being  from  657  to  867. 
The  strap  ends  are  widely  considered  to  be  ninth-century.  This  is  supported  by  the  date 
of  c.875  for  the  deposition  in  Cornwall  of  the  Trewhiddle  hoard,  which  has  given  its 
name  to  the  style  of  animal  decoration  on  three  of  our  zoomorphic  strap  ends.20  The 
Viking  brooch  is  worked  in  Jellinge  style,  which  emerged  in  the  late  ninth  century  and 
remained  popular  for  decades.  It  would  seem  likely  that  the  bell  is  also  a Yiking-age 
product.  It  would  appear  that  the  site  had  a limited  lifespan  from  between  fifty  and  one 
hundred  years. 

19.  Ward,  J.  B.,  London  Museum  Medieval  Catalogue  (London  1940),  pp.  55-65. 

20.  Wilson,  D.  M.,  The  Anglo-Saxons  (Harmondsworth  1981),  p.  61. 
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The  Historical  Context 

Settlement  of  the  site  occurred  long  after  the  ‘Golden  Age  of  Northumbria’  and  may 
not  have  commenced  prior  to  the  Viking  raids  which,  in  Britain,  started  with  a 
vengeance  with  the  infamous  attacks  against  the  monasteries,  first  at  Lindisfarne  in  793 
and  then  at  Jarrow  in  794.  Reverberations  of  these  raids,  and  no  doubt  from  others 
unrecorded,  were  felt  throughout  Northumbria,  whose  monarchy  and  power  had 
already  been  subordinated  to  Mercia. 

The  location  appears  rather  unlikely  for  a settlement,  partly  as  no  available  water 
source  exists  close  by  and  so  artificial  sources,  such  as  dew  ponds  or  wells,  would  have 
been  required.  Furthermore  the  soil  is  rather  heavy,  being  described  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  as  Grade  III,  and  so  might  have  proved  hard  to  work.  The  concentration  of 
metalwork  of  high  quality  can  hardly  represent  an  outlying  peasant  community  and 
most  probably  indicates  a noble  or  even  royal  household.  In  view  of  the  dating  evidence 
and  inhospitable  position  one  might  perhaps  go  further  and  suggest  that  the  location 
may  have  been  chosen  as  an  expedient  by  a security  conscious  people  displaced  from 
more  habitable,  yet  vulnerable  areas,  by  the  early  Viking  raids.  Established  routes  along 
the  adjacent  valley  floors  could  have  been  expected  to  afford  a means  of  quick  escape  in 
times  of  further  crisis. 

Many  historians  have  chosen  to  play  down  the  effects  of  these  early  raids  but  it  now 
appears  that,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Northumbrian  economy  was  concerned,  this  was 
badly  disrupted,  with  minting  ceasing  altogether  during  the  reign  of  King  Eardwulf 
(796-r.810).  1 Moreover,  although  for  half  a century  or  so  the  Northumbrian  coinage 
had  been  of  good  silver,  immediately  after  Eardwulfs  reign  it  became  debased.  In 
Booth’s  opinion  ‘the  eighth  and  ninth  century  coinages  should  be  seen  as  quite  distinct, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  a drastic  economic  collapse’.22 

Whether  or  not  the  lives  of  ordinary  folk  were  greatly  altered  by  this  monetary 
dislocation  or  by  the  Viking  assaults  against  the  church,  they  were  very  likely  affected 
by  the  widespread  opportunistic  marauding  that  occurred  in  the  years  following  793.  As 
Booth  puts  it: 

‘A  few  dozen  warriors  descending  unannounced  on  the  Northumbrian  coast  could 
have  pillaged  at  will  over  an  extensive  area  for  some  time  before  the  local  people  or  the 
King  would  have  been  able  to  raise  any  organised  opposition.  We  may  then  imagine 
the  raids  on  Lindisfarne  in  793  and  on  Jarrow  in  794  as  more  than  a mere  plundering 
of  churches.  They  were  quite  probably  extensive  pillaging  operations,  disrupting 
agriculture  and  trade  over  a wider  area’.23 

Just  as  one  can  put  forward  a ‘refugee’  hypothesis  for  the  site’s  origins  so  too  one  can 
suggest  that  its  desertion,  apparently  just  a few  decades  later,  might  be  related  to  the 
Vikings  and  could  have  occurred  in  the  aftermath  of  the  subjugation  of  Northumbria  by 
the  ‘Great  Army’  in  867.  Poignant  reminders  of  a Viking  presence,  perhaps  towards  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century,  are  the  bell  (Fig.  6.1)  and  the  brooch  in  the  Jellinge  style  which 
was  popular  at  the  time  the  Vikings  arrived  in  England  in  force  (Fig.  5).  It  is  no  doubt 
just  as  likely  that  the  finds  indicate  that  the  Vikings  integrated  with,  rather  than 
banished,  the  site’s  Anglo-Saxon  occupants. 

This  whole  scenario  of  the  site’s  rise  and  fall,  although  as  yet  somewhat  tentative,  is 
perhaps  made  more  likely  by  the  fact  that  only  1 kilometre  away,  again  on  a bluff  of  the 
same  valley  system,  is  another  Anglo-Saxon  site  producing  contemporaneous  and  very 
similar  metalwork,  including  one  chip-carved  disc-headed  pin,  several  strap  ends,  and 

21.  Booth,  J.,  ‘Coinage  and  Northumbrian  History  c790-c810’,  in  Metcalf,  D.  M.  (ed.),  The  Tenth  Oxford 
Symposium  on  Coinage  and  Monetary  History  (Oxford  1987). 

22.  Ibid.,  p.  73. 

23.  Ibid.,  pp.  75-6. 
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coins  of  Eanred.  This  would  suggest  that  external  factors  were  at  work,  also  affecting 
that  site’s  existence. 
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Fieldwalking  was  undertaken  in  April  1989  in  order  to  gain  as  detailed  a picture  as 
possible  of  the  nature  and  date-range  of  archaeological  material  present  in  the  area  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  metalwork  finds.  This  work  was  initiated  at  David  Haldenby’s  request, 
supervised  by  the  present  writer,  and  carried  out  by  a team  of  Employment  Trainees 
attached  to  the  Humberside  County  Council  Archaeology  Unit,  together  with  members 
of  the  East  Riding  Archaeological  Society  (Field  Studies  Group).  All  personnel  had  had 
considerable  previous  fieldwalking  experience. 

Before  walking  began,  the  metalwork  finds  were  located  as  accurately  as  possible  in 
relation  to  a cropmark  plot  prepared  by  Kathy  Stoertz  of  the  National  Monuments 
Record  (Fig.  2).  A 10m  grid  measuring  250m  x 330m  overall  was  superimposed  upon 
this  and  two  areas  for  sampling  (Blocks  1 and  2)  determined  within  it.  Block  1,  of  14,000 
m2,  was  designed  to  include  the  apparent  nucleus  of  the  cropmark  site  as  well  as  21  of 
the  36  metal-detected  finds  from  the  field  (58.3%).  Block  2,  12,000m2,  covers  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  cropmark  complex  and  a further  14  (or  38.8%)  of  the  metalwork  finds.  Spring 
growth  of  an  autumn-sown  cereal  crop  had  already  resumed  when  work  began  and, 
although  crop  cover  was  still  sparse  enough  to  allow  good  recovery  of  material,  it  was 
only  possible  to  walk  Block  1 in  the  time  available.  It  is  intended  to  walk  Block  2 in 
Spring  1990,  as  well  as  a similar  sized  control  area  empty  of  both  cropmarks  and  metal 
finds. 

In  order  to  maximise  the  recovery  of  material,  cross-walking  was  employed,  i.e.  each 
10m  grid  square  was  walked  five  times  along  each  axis,  the  direction  of  walking  being 
reversed  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  travel.  This  method  ensures  close  coverage  and  has  the 
added  advantage  of  minimising  the  effect  of  light  direction  on  recovery  rates. 

Three  main  categories  of  material  were  recovered,  viz . flint,  animal  bone,  and  pottery. 
These  are  summarised  in  varying  degrees  of  detail  below. 

Flint 

A total  of  123  worked  flints  was  recovered,  a mean  density  of  1 per  1 17m2.  A detailed 
analysis  of  the  assemblage  is  not  presented  here,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  it  contained 
at  least  nine  “scrapers”,  and  that  retouch  was  exhibited  by  a further  twenty  pieces, 
retouched  items  thus  accounting  for  23.6%  of  the  total.  There  is  certainly  a substantial 
Bronze  Age  component  in  the  assemblage  and  activity  of  this  period  on  the  site  is  also 
indicated  by  a small  number  of  worn  sherds  (Fig.  9).  (The  flint,  like  the  rest  of  the 
archive,  is  currently  stored  at  The  Humberside  Archaeology  Unit  in  Beverley,  where  it 
is  available  for  inspection:  site  code  COT  89). 
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Fig.  9.  Chronological  distribution  of  pottery. 
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Bone 

The  presence  of  small  fragments  of  animal  bone  was  apparent  on  initial  inspection  of 
the  field  surface,  and  walkers  were  thus  instructed  to  pay  particular  attention  to  its 
recovery.  A total  of  86  fragments,  weighing  580  grams,  was  collected.  The  low  average 
weight  of  this  material  (6.7  grams),  combined  with  its  generally  degraded  appearance, 
suggests  that  it  is  not  of  recent  origin.  A contour  map  of  its  distribution  (Fig.  10, 


Fig.  10.  Distribution  of  bone  in  area  fieldwalked. 

prepared  by  grid  generalisation)24  shows  empty  areas  on  the  south  and  east  which  may 
reflect  the  edge  of  the  settlement  as  known  from  aerial  photographs,  together  with  a high 
value  area  which  may  be  associated  with  enclosures  flanking  the  trackway  in  the  north- 
west quadrant  of  the  Block.  Work  in  other  areas  of  the  field  will  be  needed,  however, 
before  these  assumptions  can  be  tested  further. 

Pottery 

A total  of  112  sherds  of  pottery,  weighing  959  grams,  was  recovered.  The 
chronological  distribution  of  this  material  is  presented  as  a histogram  in  Fig.  9.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  largest  single  component  is  Roman  (40.2%  by  sherd  number)  and  that 
Roman  and  post-mediaeval  to  modern  wares  together  account  for  71.5%  (by  sherd 
number)  of  the  assemblage. 

The  Roman  pottery  has  been  analysed  in  some  detail  and  all  the  chronologically 
diagnostic  pieces  indicate  late  third-  to  fourth-century  deposition.  The  assemblage 
largely  consists  of  Holme-upon-Spalding  Moor  and  Crambeck  greywares,  Crambeck 
parchment  ware  and  a mortarium , and  Huntcliff-type  calcite-gritted  wares.  The  spatial 


24.  Orton,  C.,  Mathematics  in  Archaeology  (London  1980),  pp.  124-7. 
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distribution  is  contoured  in  Fig.  1 1 but  shows  no  clear  correlation  to  the  cropmark 
complex.  The  highest  density  value  is  only  just  over  2 sherds  per  400m2  and  this  low 
value,  combined  with  the  low  average  sherd  weight  of  the  material  (1 1.9  grams)  might 
suggest  that  it  had  arrived  on  the  site  with  midden  material  for  manuring  in  the  interests 
of  arable  agriculture.  Against  this  it  must  be  noted  that  many  pieces  are  relatively 
unabraded  and  more  typical  of  material  which  has  only  recently  been  released  into  the 
ploughsoil  from  buried  settlement  features.  Once  again,  further  work  is  needed  before 
the  significance  of  this  material  can  be  properly  gauged. 


‘ R/B  Pottery  - No.  of  Sherds  per  400  sq  m 
Fig.  11.  Distribution  of  Roman  pottery  in  fieldwalked  area. 

The  only  ceramic  material  belonging  to  the  period  between  the  fifth  and  twelfth 
centuries  consists  of  two  sherds  of  Torksey-type  ware,  kindly  identified  by  Gareth 
Watkins.  This  ware  is  conventionally  held  to  have  been  in  use  c.  AD  850-1 100  and  it  is 
therefore  just  possible  that  its  deposition  was  contemporary  with  some  of  the  metalwork 
from  the  site.  The  evidence  of  the  area  so  far  sampled,  however,  suggests 
overwhelmingly  that  the  owners  of  this  metalwork  were  not  using  pottery,  and  therefore 
conforming  to  the  familiar  aceramic  pattern  of  the  region  in  the  mid-  to  late-Saxon 
period. 

Mediaeval  pottery  was  assigned  to  two  broad  fabric  categories:  “Med  1”  comprises 
orangewares  similar  to  those  being  produced  in  Beverley  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  while  “Med  2”  consists  of  coarser  and  sandier  cooking-pot  fabrics  with  a 
thirteenth-  to  fourteenth-century  date  range.  Material  of  the  fifteenth  to  seventeenth 
centuries  is  noticeably  absent  and  there  is,  for  example,  a complete  dearth  of  later 
mediaeval  Flumberware  fabric  types.  Taken  together,  the  two  categories  reveal  a 
twelfth-  to  fourteenth-century  component  of  11.7%  (by  sherd  number). 
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Bearing  in  mind  that  the  pottery  was  obtained  from  a relatively  small  sampling  area, 
it  may,  nevertheless,  reflect  a coherent  pattern  of  ceramic  deposition  not  untypical  on  the 
high  Wolds.  Both  the  Roman  and  the  mediaeval  material  may  indicate  periods  of  cereal 
growing.  Waites  (1968)  has  discussed  the  documentary  evidence  for  cereal  culture  on  the 
Wolds  from  the  twelfth  century,  especially  under  the  auspices  of  the  monastic  granges.25 
The  absence  of  late  mediaeval  pottery  may  suggest  that  the  land  was  subsequently  put 
to  pastoral  uses,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  ceramic  deposition  in  the  area  examined  only 
appears  to  resume  about  the  eighteenth  century,  a period  when  improved  agricultural 
techniques  began  to  make  cereal  agriculture  once  again  feasible. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  at  Cottam  a distribution  of  Anglo-Saxon  metalwork  which  is 
apparently  co-extensive  with  a cropmark  settlement  which  would  normally,  on 
morphological  grounds,  be  ascribed  to  the  Romano-British  period.  The  absence  of 
Anglo-Saxon  pottery  in  the  same  area  need  reflect  no  more  than  the  generally  aceramic 
culture  of  the  period.  The  Roman  pottery  recovered  from  the  site,  though  thinly 
distributed,  would  normally  have  been  taken  as  confirming  the  Roman  date  of  the 
cropmarks  if  the  metalwork  finds  had  not  been  recorded,  and  there  is  now  clearly  a prima 
facie  case  for  re-examining  this  assumption.  Whether  surface  fieldwork  over  more 
extensive  areas  of  the  field  will  suggest  an  answer  to  these  questions  remains  to  be  seen, 
and  it  may  be  that  they  could  only  finally  be  resolved  by  excavation. 

[Illustrations  were  prepared  and  drawn  by  G.  Batte,  I.  Beck,  R.  Cooper,  P.  Harrison,  M.  Henblade,  and  G. 
Sleightholme.] 


25.  Waites,  B.,  ‘Aspects  of  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  arable  farming  on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds’,  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Journal  42  (1967-70),  pp.  136-42. 
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KING  JOHN  IN  KNARESBOROUGH: 
THE  FIRST  KNOWN  ROYAL  MAUNDY 


By  Arnold  Kellett 


This  is  an  account  of  King  John’s  association  with  Knaresborough,  and,  in  particular, 
his  almsgiving  here  in  1210.  The  topic  was  initiated  in  a rather  curious  way  by  an 
incidental  comment  made  by  the  writer  when  he  was  Mayor  of  Knaresborough  ( 1 984-5) . 
Having  been  invited  to  attend  the  Royal  Maundy  in  Ripon  Cathedral  (4th  April,  1985) 
he  remarked  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  to  the  Dean  of  Ripon  — not  without  a touch  of 
civic  pride  - that  it  was  appropriate  that  Knaresborough  should  be  represented,  as  King 
John  had  held  a Royal  Maundy  in  the  town  in  1210.  The  Dean  happened  to  mention  this 
to  officials  of  the  Royal  Almonry,  who  expressed  great  surprise  and  interest.  According 
to  their  records  the  first  known  Royal  Maundy  had  taken  place  at  Rochester  in  1213. 
They  had  never  heard  of  this  alleged  occasion  in  Knaresborough  three  years  earlier.  Was 
the  Mayor  sure  of  his  facts? 

I had  certainly  been  sufficiently  sure  of  the  facts  to  have  included  King  John  in  the 
Knaresborough  Historical  Pageant,  written  and  produced  in  1972  to  commemorate  the 
600th  anniversary  of  John  of  Gaunt’s  being  granted  the  Honour  of  Knaresborough.  With 
the  splendid  backcloth  of  Knaresborough  Castle,  we  had  resurrected  in  chronological 
order  many  of  the  characters  associated  with  Knaresborough’s  past  — and  amongst  these 
King  John,  who  was  portrayed  distributing  clothing  to  a crowd  of  filthy,  ragged  paupers, 
enthusiastically  played  by  pupils  from  King  James’s  School.  My  authority  for  this  was, 
first,  a brief  reference  in  William  Wheater’s  Knaresburgh  and  its  Rulers  ( 1 907) 1 and  a more 
recent  reference  in  A History  of  Harrogate  and  Knaresborough  edited  by  Professor  Bernard 
Jennings.2 

In  neither  of  these  sources  was  King  John’s  almsgiving  described  as  a Royal  Maundy, 
nor  any  special  significance  attached  to  it.  Indeed,  neither  had  mentioned  that  it  had 
taken  place  on  the  Thursday  of  Holy  Week.  Wheater,  however,  from  his  perusal  of  the 
Misae  rolls,  then  still  in  Knaresborough,  had  quoted  without  explanation  the  phrase 
“Die  Jovis  Cene”  (i.e.  on  Thursday,  the  day  of  the  Supper).  This  seemed  to  me  ample 
justification  for  referring  to  the  1210  almsgiving  as  a Royal  Maundy. 

Though  sure  enough  of  the  facts  to  have  included  the  occasion  in  our  Historical 
Pageant,  the  query  from  the  Royal  Almonry  naturally  plunged  me  into  serious  research, 
including  visits  to  the  Public  Record  Office  to  examine  the  primary  source,  the  Rotulus 
Misae  of  1210.  When  I sent  a brief  summary  of  the  evidence  to  Mr.  Peter  Wright, 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Almonry,  his  reaction  was  to  accept  the  Knaresborough  occasion 
as  “the  first  royal  presentation  of  which  there  is  any  definite  record”.3  He  later  told  The 
Guardian,  where  it  was  front  page  news:  “It’s  significant  for  Knaresborough.  It’s  like 
going  to  the  top  of  the  football  league”.4  A happy  sequel  was  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the 


1.  William  Wheater,  Knaresburgh  and  its  Rulers,  Leeds,  1907,  p.  72. 

2.  Bernard  Jennings,  ed.  A History  of  Harrogate  and  Knaresborough,  Huddersfield,  1970,  p.  76. 

3.  Letter  dated  15th  March,  1985,  from  the  Royal  Almonry,  Buckingham  Palace. 

4.  The  Guardian,  2nd  April,  1985,  p.  1. 
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Royal  Maundy  at  Ripon,  I was  invited  to  give  a short  account  of  the  Knaresborough 
Maundy  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  also  to  the  Lord  High  Almoner,  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  who  cheerfully  conceded  that  Knaresborough  had  a “first”. 

What  follows  is  an  outline  of  King  John’s  connection  with  this  North  Yorkshire  town. 
Then,  set  in  this  broader  context,  there  is  an  examination  of  the  claim  that 
Knaresborough,  rather  than  Rochester,  witnessed  the  first  known  Royal  Maundy. 

King  John  and  Knaresborough  Castle 

Little  is  known  about  the  origins  and  early  history  of  Knaresborough  Castle.  The  very 
name  of  the  town,  however,  suggests  that  the  rocky  promontory,  towering  some  120  feet 
above  the  River  Nidd,  had  long  served  as  an  ideal  site  for  a fortification.  The  second 
element,  burgh,  certainly  implies  a fortified  settlement  by  the  Angles.  The  first  could 
conceivably  be  the  name  of  a chieftain,  Cenheard,  so  that  the  form  of  Knaresborough  in 
the  Domesday  Book,  Chenaresburgh , is  simply  “Cenheard’s  stronghold”.5  An  alternative 
explanation  of  the  first  element  is  that  it  is  derived  from  knarre,  meaning  a rough  outcrop 
of  rock, 5 and  the  idea  that  Knaresborough  is  named  after  its  most  striking  topographical 
feature,  meaning  something  like  “the  fortress  on  the  rock”,  was  supported  by  Leland 
who  wrote:  “The  Town  itself  taketh  name  of  the  Rokky  Ground  it  stondeth  on”.7 

Whether  or  not  there  was  a fortress  at  Knaresborough  before  1066  it  seems  likely  that, 
in  view  of  the  strategic  merit  of  the  site,  the  Normans  established  a military  base  here, 
possibly  using  it  during  the  Harrying  of  the  North.  By  1086  the  area  was  in  a poor  state. 
Knaresborough  with  its  berewicks,  with  land  for  24  ploughs,  makes  melancholy  reading 
in  the  Domesday  Book:  “...  now  it  is  the  King’s  land  and  is  waste.  In  King  Edward’s 
time  the  value  was  six  pounds.  It  now  pays  twenty  shillings”.8  By  the  end  of  the  century, 
however,  the  royal  estates  had  been  reorganised,  so  that  a hunting  ground  of  some 
100,000  acres,  the  Forest  of  Knaresborough,  now  extended  to  the  west  and  south-west 
of  the  town  as  part  of  the  newly-created  Honour  of  Knaresborough,  the  lordship  of 
which  included  responsibility  for  the  king’s  revenues  from  farmland  and  also  for  the 
maintenance  of  Knaresborough  Castle.9 

The  first  known  Norman  overlord  of  Knaresborough  appears  to  have  been  Serlo  de 
Burgh,  who  had  fought  alongside  William  at  Hastings,  and  who  derived  his  name  from 
Tonsburgh  in  Normandy.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  one-eyed  brother  John  Monoculus, 
who  married  Magdalen,  aunt  to  King  Stephen.10  Their  eldest  son,  Eustace  Fitzjohn, 
succeeded  as  Lord  of  Knaresborough  in  1130,  and  it  is  in  his  time  that  the  first 
documentary  reference  to  the  Castle  appears,  when  the  Pipe  Rolls  record  £1 1 spent  on 
“the  King’s  works  at  Chenardesburg”.  1 This  suggests  that  a stone  castle  was  now  being 
developed,  probably  at  the  same  time  as  the  Parish  Church,  which  had  been  given  by 
Henry  I to  Nostell  Priory  in  1114.  Unlike  the  present  Knaresborough  Castle,  which  was 
completely  re-built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Church  retains  a visible  proportion  of 
its  Norman  architecture  in  local  magnesian  limestone.12  Some  indication  of  the  growing 
prosperity  of  Knaresborough  is  the  fact  that  when  the  monks  of  Fountains  Abbey  were 
starving  in  1133  Eustace  Fitzjohn  sent  them  from  the  Castle  “a  cartload  of  fine  bread”. 

5.  A.  H.  Smith,  ed.  The  Place-Names  of  the  West  Riding,  1962,  V,  p.  110. 

6.  E.  Ekwall,  ed.  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  of  English  Place-Names,  1960,  p.  281.  Ely  Hargrove,  The  History  of 
Knaresborough,  (6th  ed.),  Knaresborough,  1809,  p.  14. 

7.  L.  T.  Smith,  ed.,  The  Itinerary  of  John  Leland,  1907,  p.  86. 

8.  William  Grainge,  A History  of  Knaresborough,  Knaresborough,  1865,  p.  15. 

9.  Victoria  County  History  (Yorkshire) , 1907,  I,  p.508.  Jennings,  op.cit.,  (note  2.),  pp.  32,  37. 

10.  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  ed.  W.  Farrer,  1914,  I,  pp.  384-5. 

1 1 . Pipe  Roll  31  Henry  I,  p.  31. 

12.  Arnold  Kellett,  The  Queen’s  Church,  Knaresborough,  1978,  p.  13. 

13.  John  Burton,  Monasticon  Eboracense,  York,  1758,  p.  142. 
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When  Eustace  was  killed  in  the  Welsh  wars  in  1157  the  lordship  was  let  to  Hugh  de 
Morville,  who  became  Constable.  Favoured  by  Henry  II,  he  received  various  grants  of 
land,  and  was  authorised  to  extend  the  Castle.  In  1 162,  for  example,  he  spent  the  sum 
of  £90  “in  operationes  castelli  Cnardesburc”. 14  De  Morville  is  of  particular  interest  as 
the  leader  of  the  four  assassins  of  Thomas  a Becket.  Immediately  after  the  murder  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral  (29th  December  1170)  the  four  fled  north  to  the  safety  of 
Knaresborough  Castle,  but  local  hostility  is  reflected  in  the  tradition  noted  by  John  de 
Brompton  that  the  very  dogs  of  the  Castle  refused  to  touch  the  scraps  which  fell  from 
their  table.15 

In  1173  William  de  Stuteville  succeeded  as  Lord  of  Knaresborough,  holding  the 
Honour  for  three  knights’  fees.16  The  Stuteville  family  would  no  doubt  have  continued 
to  hold  the  lordship  — but  then  King  John  came  on  the  scene. 

William’s  son,  Robert,  died  before  reaching  his  majority  in  1204,  and  when  the  latter’s 
uncle,  Nicholas  de  Stuteville,  took  over  the  succession  he  was  ordered  by  King  John  to 
pay  a fine  of  10,000  marks  - a colossal  sum,  which  included  substantial  debts  to  the 
Crown  accumulated  by  the  Stutevilles,  As  a guarantee  of  this  sum  Nicholas  surrendered 
Knaresborough  and  Ponte  Burgi  (Boroughbridge),  so  that  on  the  21st  December  1204 
both  Knaresborough  Castle  and  the  Forest  of  Knaresborough  were  “directed  to  revert 
to  the  King’s  hands”.18  As  Professor  J.  C.  Holt  has  commented,  this  transaction, 
involving  an  assessment  which  he  describes  as  “wildly  excessive”,  was  probably 
designed,  not  to  extract  money,  but  simply  to  ensute  the  recovery  of  the  manors  for  the 
Crown.19  Professor  Bernard  Jennings  has  further  suggested  that  the  reason  John  fixed  so 
high  a figure  was  that  he  had  “the  deliberate  intention  of  gaining  control  of  the  Castle 
and  the  Forest,  where  he  frequently  hunted.”20  His  principal  interest,  however,  was 
presumably  in  the  strategic  position  of  Knaresborough,  which  could  be  useful  to  him  as 
a base  for  the  control  of  “the  Northerners”.  The  local  barons  were  well  aware  of  this, 
and,  as  was  to  emerge  during  the  civil  war  which  followed  Magna  Carta,  they  strongly 
resented  John’s  action  in  depriving  Nicholas  de  Stuteville  of  the  Castle.21 

King  John  made  a wise  decision  in  appointing  as  Constable  of  Knaresborough  Castle 
one  of  the  most  able  of  his  northern  administrators,  Brian  de  Lisle.  Associated  with  the 
King  as  early  as  120022  he  is  usually  styled  in  the  records  as  Brianus  (or  Brienne)  de 
Insula,  and  was  on  such  friendly  terms  with  John  that  he  was  seen  by  Matthew  Paris  as 
one  of  his  evil  counsellors.  Son  of  Robert  fitz  Brian  de  Lisle,  who  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  pleas  in  Sussex  in  1204, 24  he  had  served  the  King’s  interests  in 
Normandy  before  being  appointed,  first,  as  custodian  of  William  Stuteville’s  lands,  then 
as  Constable  of  Knaresborough  and  custodian  of  the  territory  surrendered  by  Nicholas 
in  1205.  He  had  apparently  offended  the  King  in  1207,  but  only  a few  years  later  he  had 
taken  over,  in  addition  to  his  responsibility  for  Knaresborough,  a wide  range  of 
impressive  appointments:  the  custodianship  of  Bolsover  Castle,  and  the  wapentake  of 
the  High  Peak,  Laxton  and  North  Wheatley,  charge  of  the  archbishopric  ofYork  and  the 

14.  P.  R.  8 Henry  II,  p.50.,  Wheater,  op.cit.,  (note  1.),  p.  30. 

15.  Johannes  de  Brompton  in  Historiae  Anglicanae  Scriptores,  ed.  Sir  Roger  Twysden,  quoted  by  Grainge, 
op.cit.,  (note  8),  p.  16. 

16.  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  I,  pp.  390-2. 

17.  E.Y.C.,  The  Stuteville  Fee,  ed.  C.  T.  Clay,  1955,  IX,  p.  122. 

18.  E.Y.C.,  I,  p.  392. 

19.  J.  C.  Holt,  The  Northerners,  Oxford,  1961,  p.  173. 

20.  Jennings,  op.cit.,  (note  2.)  p.  37. 

21 . See  page  73. 

22.  Rotuli  Oblatis  et  Finibus,  ed.  T.  D.  Hardy,  1835,  p.  98. 

23.  Matthew  Paris,  Chronica  Majora,  ed.  H.  Luard,  1894,  II,  p.  533. 

24.  Rotuli  Curiae  Regis,  ed.  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  1835,  III,  p.  120.  According  to  Grainge  (p.  18,  note)  the  De  Lisles 
came  from  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
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Honour  of  Peveril,  and  service  as  deputy  to  Hugh  de  Neville,  King  John’s  Chief 
Forester,  which  included  acting  as  Chief  Forester  of  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire.2  ’ 
By  the  end  of  John’s  reign  Brian  had  risen  to  become  the  King’s  Seneschal,  and  in  the 
last  year  of  his  life  (1233-4)  became  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire.26 

Brian  de  Lisle  was  therefore  a man  of  high  calibre,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  under 
his  control  Knaresborough  Castle  developed  from  a small  stronghold  and  hunting  lodge 
into  an  important  military  and  administrative  base.  Two  major  undertakings  were 
embarked  upon  as  soon  as  he  took  over  in  1205,  no  doubt  under  the  keen  eye  of  King 
John,  who  visited  the  Castle  several  times  when  the  work  was  in  progress.  Brian’s  first 
task  was  the  excavation  of  a vast,  dry  moat  - possibly  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  ditch.  This 
was  essential  for  defence  on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides,  where  the  ground  sloped 
away  far  less  steeply  than  on  the  part  below  which  was  the  precipitous  drop  into  the 
Nidd  gorge.  Visitors  have  always  been  impressed  by  the  moat,  one  of  the  earliest 
references  being  in  an  official  report  made  in  1538: 

...with  a mervalous  depe  drye  dyche  on  iii  quarters  hewin  down  within  the 
roche,  and  the  iiiith  quarter  stands  of  an  high  scarre  and  roche  abuf  the 
Ryver  of  Nyd...  it  is  very  hard  to  fynd  a stronger  syte  or  place  more  abill  to 
be  fortified  to  withstand  the  damage  of  gunnes  or  to  be  made  not  prenabill.27 

Though  guns  were  not  yet  a hazard  in  the  early  thirteenth  century  the  use  of 
crossbows  and  siege  engines  by  an  attacking  force  certainly  necessitated  this  deep 
excavation.  The  account  implies  that  the  Castle  was  now  completely  surrounded  by 
steep  defences,  and  what  Brian  de  Lisle  did  was  simply  to  extend  the  natural  cliff-like 
base  overlooking  the  river  by  carrying  it  round  in  the  form  of  a moat  as  far  as  was 
practicable. 

Between  1204  and  1212  a total  of  £1,290  was  spent  on  work  at  Knaresborough  Castle, 
a considerable  proportion  of  this  on  the  small  army  of  labourers,  as  well  as  soldiers,  who 
would  have  had  to  toil  away  with  pick  and  shovel  to  create  the  artificial  craggy  height. 
The  largest  amount  spent  in  one  year  “in  operatione  fossati  castelli  Cnarreburc”  was 
£420  Is  5 d in  120  7-8. 28  Payment  is  also  noted  for  the  building  of  houses  — possibly 
wooden  structures  inside  the  walls  for  the  accommodation  of  soldiers  and  servants.  A 
certain  amount  of  stonework  would  be  renewed  or  added,  particularly  to  curtain  walls 
and  towers,  and  S.  C.  Barber,  during  the  excavations  of  1925-1926,  claimed  to  have 
identified  some  of  Brian  de  Lisle’s  masonry  in  the  subterranean  passage,  in  the  wall  of 
the  porter’s  lodge  and  in  the  base  of  the  Blanche  Tower.29 

The  second  task  undertaken  by  Brian  de  Lisle  was  to  create  a munitions  centre  for 
King  John,  making  Knaresborough  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  crossbow 
quarrels  in  the  country.  The  significance  of  the  period  immediately  following  1205  is  that 
it  saw  the  birth  of  the  royal  navy,  something  for  which  Professor  W.  L.  Warren  is  ready 
to  give  John  full  credit,  speaking  of  “the  swift  emergence  of  England  as  a maritime  power 
in  these  years”.30  Though  Richard  I had  seen  the  importance  of  adequate  shipping 
during  the  Crusades,  it  was  only  when  John  made  sure  that  he  had  the  mastery  of  the 
seaways  leading  to  La  Rochelle  and  his  remaining  territory  in  France  that  a British 
naval  tradition  was  established.  In  1205  he  built  up  a large  force  of  crossbowmen  at  a 


25.  Holt,  op.cit.,  (note  19),  p.  222. 

26.  Rotuli  Litterarum  Patehtium,  ed.  T.  D.  Hardy,  1835,  I,  p.  164,  Francis  Drake,  Eboracum,  York,  1736,  p.  31. 
The  De  Lisle  family,  originally  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  settled  at  Rougemont,  then  at  Harewood. 
See  W.  Grainge  (note  8)  p.  18,  note. 

27.  Public  Record  Office,  E 36/159. 

28.  P.  R.  10  John,  p.  50. 

29.  S.  C.  Barber,  The  Excavations  (1925-6),  Knaresborough,  1926,  pp.  3,  13-15. 

30.  W.  L.  Warren,  King  John,  1961,  p.  124. 
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cost  of  £800  and  started  building  galleys  and  transports,  ordering  between  1209  and 
1212  twenty  new  galleys  and  thirty-four  other  ships.32  To  provide  the  infant  navy  with 
ammunition  seems  to  have  been  a major  responsibility  of  Brian  de  Lisle,  who  in  1213, 
for  example,  when  these  ships  were  completed,  sent  from  Knaresborough  3,000  quarrels 
to  Portsmouth  and  10,000  to  Poole.  From  1210  they  were  being  made  here  at  a rate  of 
about  30,000  a year,  mostly  for  export  to  the  southern  coast.  One  year  (1212)  as  many 
as  62,000  were  made  at  a cost  of  £46  4 5 8 d.33 

It  is  most  likely  that  these  quarrels  were  made,  or  at  least  finished,  in  the  forges  within 
the  perimeter  of  the  Castle.  A single  forge  would  have  sufficed  to  deal  with  repairs  to 
weapons  and  armour,  but  S.  C.  Barber’s  excavations  uncovered  “a  smelting  area”  with 
no  less  than  “fifteen  small,  rough  furnaces  of  the  thirteenth-century  period.”34 
Additional  bolts,  either  ready-made  or  as  crude  rods  of  iron,  would  also  be  supplied  by 
various  small  forges  in  the  Forest  of  Knaresborough.  Here  charcoal  was  readily 
available,  and  there  were  important  deposits  of  iron-ore,  especially  near  Kirkby 
Overblow,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  “ore-blowers”  who  prospered  there  in  an  iron- 
smelting industry  that  survived  for  several  centuries.35 

Brian  de  Lisle  continued  to  dispatch  quarrels  from  the  Castle  long  after  the  death  of 
King  John,  and  as  late  as  1225  his  accounts  show  that  15,000  had  been  made  in  the 
course  of  the  year.36  A significant  reference  to  these  crossbow  bolts  during  John’s  lifetime 
is  in  a letter  he  wrote  on  the  19th  May,  1214,  ordering  that  as  many  as  possible  be  sent 
to  Portsmouth,  but  that  a thousand  be  retained  for  use  in  the  defence  of  Knaresborough 
Castle.  In  the  same  year  he  authorised  the  construction  of  siege  engines  and  other 
defensive  preparations  at  Knaresborough  Castle.  The  Castle  was,  of  course,  in  the 
midst  of  rebel  territory,  with  such  hostile  barons  as  Richard  de  Percy  only  four  miles 
away  at  Spofforth  Castle.  There  is  some  evidence  of  attacks  on  Knaresborough,  and  a 
very  serious  threat  arose  in  September,  1215,  when  the  Council  of  Twenty-Five  ordered 
Brian  de  Lisle  to  deliver  the  Castle  to  Nicholas  de  Stuteville,  who,  they  claimed,  had 
been  deprived  of  his  rightful  ownership  by  King  John. °9 

In  this  they  were  no  doubt  acting  on  the  basis  of  section  55  of  the  newly-signed 
Charter,  which  permitted  investigation  into  fines  made  injuste  et  contra  legem  terrae .40  They 
also  ordered  Robert  de  Ros  to  unite  the  rebel  forces  in  Yorkshire  to  help  Nicholas  to  take 
the  Castle,  if  necessary.  Brian  de  Lisle  remained  loyal  to  King  John,  refusing  to  comply 
with  this  demand.  The  Castle  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attacked,  however,  no  doubt 
because  its  defences,  arms  and  the  garrison’s  state  of  readiness  were  by  now  too 
formidable  to  challenge.41 

Though  Knaresborough  Castle  does  not  even  receive  a mention  in  such  well-known 
studies  as  Kate  Norgate’s  John  Lackland  (1902)  or  in  more  recent  works  by  W.  L.  Warren 
(1961)  or  Maurice  Ashley  (1972),  its  development  must  have  been  regarded  by  John  as 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  his  enterprises,  providing  him  with  a secure  base  in  the 
western  part  of  Yorkshire.  The  eastern  side  was  defended  by  Scarborough  Castle,  and  it 
is  a remarkable  fact  that  King  John  spent  more  on  this  and  Knaresborough  Castle  than 

31.  P.  R.  7 John,  p.  xxv. 

32.  Warren,  op.cit.,  (note  30),  pp.  120-123. 

33.  P.  R.  13  John,  p.  88,  14  John,  p.  169,  16  John,  p.  67. 

34.  Barber,  op.cit.,  (note  29),  p.  11. 

35.  H.  R.  Schubert,  The  History  of  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  1957,  pp.  104,  181-2. 

36.  Public  Record  Office,  E 372/69. 

37.  Letter  to  Alan  de  St.  George,  noted  by  Wheater,  op.cit.  (note  1)  p.  71. 

38.  Rotuli  Litterarum  Clausarum,  ed.  T.  D.  Hardy,  1834,  I,  pp.  178,  193. 

39.  H.  G.  Richardson,  “The  Morrow  of  the  Great  Charter”,  Bulletin  of  John  Rylands  Library,  Vol.  28,  (1944), 
p.  422. 

40.  Holt,  op.cit.,  (note  19),  pp.  120,  124. 

41.  Richardson,  op.cit.,  (note  39),  p.  423. 
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on  any  others  in  his  kingdom.42  In  his  thinking  the  two  were  sometimes  linked,  as  in 
orders  that  perishable  foodstuffs  should  be  replaced  in  the  castles  of  Knaresborough  and 
Scarborough,  presumably  in  the  expectation  of  sieges,  in  the  summer  of  1214.  The 
importance  of  Knaresborough  in  the  closing  years  of  John’s  reign  has  received  little 
attention,  but  it  was  for  good  reason  that  Professor  Holt  in  his  authoritative  work  The 
Northerners  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  under  Brian  de  Lisle’s  administration 
Knaresborough  Castle  “became  one  of  the  chief  military  and  financial  centres  of  the 
north.”44 

King  John’s  Visits  to  Knaresborough 

Between  1206  and  1216  King  John  came  to  Knaresborough  on  seven  recorded 
occasions.  All  John’s  biographers,  even  those  most  unsparing  in  their  delineation  of  his 
failings,  concede  that  he  was  a vigorously  active  monarch,  constantly  on  the  move, 
personally  overseeing  the  administration  of  his  kingdom,  both  in  England  and  in  France. 
In  view  of  this  bustling,  itinerant  life-style,  a total  of  seven  visits  suggests  a considerable 
degree  of  interest  in  Knaresborough.  It  is  understandable  that  he  would  have  visited 
York  far  more  times  — seventeen,  in  fact.45  But  what  is  noteworthy,  is  that,  instead  of 
merely  calling  in  at  Knaresborough  when  he  was  in  York  (only  about  seventeen  miles 
away)  he  usually  took  the  trouble  to  stay  there.  One  visit,  his  last,  was  only  for  a day, 
but  in  1210  he  stayed  four  or  five  days,  and  in  1212  he  came  on  two  separate  occasions. 
With  the  exception  of  Pontefract  (10  visits)  Knaresborough  compares  well  with  other 
Yorkshire  castles  - Allerton  (6),  Crayke  (5),  Scarborough  (4),  Richmond  (3),  and 
Pickering  (3).  Because  John’s  policy  was  rather  like  that  of  a policeman  patrolling  a 
nation-wide  beat,  it  was  typical  that  he  rarely  stayed  in  one  place  for  more  than  a day 
or  two,  as  a glance  at  T.  D.  Hardy’s  “Itinerary  of  King  John”  will  confirm.  From  the 
latter,  and  checking  it  with  all  other  known  references,  it  can  be  stated  that  King  John 
was  in  Knaresborough  on  at  least  the  following  dates: 


1206 

13th  and  14th  February 

1209 

30th  April 

1210 

1211 

15th,  16th,  1 7th, 

(18th,  19th)  April 

1212 

13th  and  14th  June 

7th  and  8th  September 

1213 

17th  and  18th  September 

1216 

17th  February 

Travelled  here  from  York,  then  moved  north 
to  Richmond  and  Carlisle. 

Stayed  on  his  way  from  Richmond 
to  Pontefract. 

The  last  two  dates  are  not  recorded,  but  he 
was  not  in  Wakefield  until  the  20th. 

Evidence  that  he  hunted  in  the  Forest  of 
Knaresborough. 

Travelling  from  Rothwell  to  Richmond. 
Travelling  from  Darlington  to  Nottingham. 
Travelling  from  Allerton  to  Pontefract. 
Apparently  a day  visit  from  York. 


William  Wheater  took  the  view  that  Knaresborough  was  one  of  King  John’s  favourite 
places,  and  wrote  in  typical  romantic  vein: 

John  Lackland  ever  evinced  partiality  for  Knaresborough,  the  home  of 
sylvan  sport  ...  During  these  sojourns  the  town  was  the  scene  of  grandeur  and 
gaiety,  his  hunting  invasions  the  harbingers  of  festal  riot.  Fine  raiment 
accompanied  him  in  abundance,  wine  and  wassail,  music  and  merry-making 


42.  R.  A.  Brown,  H.  M.  Colvin,  A.  J.  Taylor,  The  History  of  the  King's  Works,  1963,  p.  69. 

43.  Rot.  Litt.  Claus.,  I,  pp.  207,  208. 

44.  Holt,  op.cit.,  (note  19),  p.  222. 

45.  T.  I).  Hardy,  ed.,  A Description  of  the  Patent  Rolls,  1835,  passim. 
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acceded  to  his  sport.  He  loved  to  fondle  a pretty  woman,  and  did  not  stint 
himself  in  their  company.  On  one  visit  to  Knaresborough  his  baggage  filled 
five  carts,  each  under  a sumpter-man  and  drawn  by  two  horses. 

Extravagant  though  Wheater’s  description  is  - and  devoid,  like  the  rest  of  his  book, 
of  any  precise  reference  to  his  sources  - he  was  correct  in  assuming  that  in 
Knaresborough  the  King  combined  business  with  pleasure.  The  records  certainly 
suggest  that  he  paid  due  attention  to  administration,  first  in  connection  with  the  work 
in  progress  at  the  Castle,  where  he  seems  to  have  been  involved  in  mundane  financial 
matters,  such  as  his  payment  of  two  marks  to  the  “carpenter  of  Knaresborough”  (1210), 
payment  of  money  and  clothing  to  Roger  and  Nicholas  the  crossbowmen  (1214),  and  his 
increase  of  Brian  de  Lisle’s  stipend  to  £48  135  4 d on  the  30th  June,  1213. 47  There  are 
payments  for  guards  and  servants,  the  latter  receiving  a total  of  £13  25 5 5d  for  a year’s 
work  in  1206,  when  one  mark  was  given  to  the  “capellano  de  Cnarreburc”,  presumably 
a reference  to  Alexander  de  Dorset.48  As  an  example  of  payment  for  the  garrison’s  food, 
we  might  mention  twenty-three  shillings  spent  on  11 'A  quarters  of  beans  and  10y  6 d on 
3,000  herrings  in  12 13. 49 

The  King  perhaps  received  as  much  as  he  paid  out.  On  his  first  visit  in  1206  a 
payment  was  made  by  Geoffrey,  Archbishop  of  York,  “into  our  chamber”,  and  he  also 
received  fines  paid  by  the  people  of  Beverley.50  The  Pipe  Rolls  give  every  indication  of 
the  Castle  being  the  centre  of  a busy  economy.  During  John’s  reign  there  are  frequent 
references  to  oats,  wheat,  cattle,  pigs,  horses,  straw,  hay,  pasture  and  pannage,  as  well 
as  to  mills  (corn  and  fulling),  ponds,  wood,  charcoal-burning  and  forges.51  It  seems  that 
already  Knaresborough  was  much  more  than  a primitive  outpost,  and  that  Wheater  was 
right  to  suggest  that  here  John  lived  in  style.  When  he  first  came,  in  1206,  he  entertained 
William  Longsword  here  for  one  night  at  a cost  of  23 5,  spent  £2  25  8‘/W  on  Queen 
Isabelle’s  expenses,  and  £9  135  on  his  own,  which  included  three  barrels  of  wine.  John 
was  inordinately  fond  of  gold  and  silver,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  paid  £4  Is 
5'/W  to  the  couriers  who  brought  treasure  to  the  King  on  this  Knaresborough  visit.  There 
was  also  payment  of  £1  175  3VW  for  repairs  to  the  carts  that  brought  the  King’s 
baggage.52  Details  of  this  kind  are  rare,  partly  because  local  documents  of  the  period 
were  destroyed  by  John  de  Lilburn  when  he  seized  the  Castle  from  Edward  II  in  1317. 

It  is  not  clear  on  how  many  occasions  the  Queen  accompanied  John.  If  she  stayed  here 
in  1209  or  1210  the  infant  princes  would  have  been  with  her  - Henry  (b.  1st  October, 
1207)  and  Richard  (b.  6th  January,  1209).  She  certainly  visited  Knaresborough  in 
September  1213,  staying  here  a week,  while  John  went  on  to  Pontefract.  As  on  the  1206 
visit  payment  was  made  for  the  Queen’s  baths  and  the  washing  of  her  linen.53  There  is 
no  evidence  to  justify  Wheater’s  hint  that  John  had  amorous  encounters  in 
Knaresborough,  though  he  may  be  correct  in  his  suggestion  that  there  were  local 
associations  behind  the  mysterious  Pipe  Roll  reference  to  the  fact  that  whilst  here  he 
received  a bribe  of  five  of  the  best  palfreys  of  Robert  de  Vaux,  as  well  as  750  marks,  so 
that  he  would  “hold  his  tongue  about  the  wife  of  Henry  Pinel”  (Pannal).54  John 
apparently  made  sure  that  good  hospitality  could  be  provided  by  the  Castle.  There  are 

46.  Wheater,  op.cit.,  (note  1),  p.  63. 

47.  Rotuli  de  Liberate  ac  de  Misis  et  Praestitis,  ed.  T.  D.  Hardy,  1844,  p.  126,  P.  R.  14  John,  p.  169,  P.  R.  16 John, 
p.  67,  Rot.  Litt.  Claus,  II,  p.  95. 

48.  P.  R.  8 John,  p.  218. 

49.  P.  R.  6 John,  p.  67. 

50.  Rot.  Litt.  Pat.,  p.  31.,  Wheater,  p.  65. 

51.  P.  R.  9 John,  pp.  125-6,  13  John,  p.  88,  16  John,  p.  67. 

52.  P.  R.  8 John,  p.  218,  Wheater,  pp.  63-5. 

53.  Wheater,  p.  67. 

54.  P.  R.  12  John,  p.  139,  Wheater,  p.  71. 
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several  references  to  his  expenditure  on  food,  especially  salt  pork,  and  there  is  an 
outstanding  instance  of  his  provision  for  entertainment  in  his  order  for  20  tuns  of  wine 
(i.e.  5,040  gallons)  to  be  conveyed  from  Boston  and  kept  by  Brian  de  Lisle  at 
Knaresborough.5’  It  is  likely  that  gambling  accompanied  the  drinking.  The  King  is 
known  to  have  played  games  of  chance  elsewhere,  especially  with  Brian  de  Lisle,56  and 
on  one  occasion  in  1210  he  received  from  Brian  two  good  horses  in  lieu  of  a gambling 
debt  of  £100.57 

John’s  passion  for  hunting  would  mean  that  even  during  his  short  two-day  visits  he 
would  take  the  opportunity  to  seek  deer  and  boar  - and  possibly  wild  cattle  and  wolves 
- in  the  Forest  of  Knaresborough.58  The  nearby  deer-parks  of  Bilton  and  Haya  were 
either  not  yet  created  or  fully  stocked,  but  there  already  existed  Haverah  Park,  dating 
from  about  1 1 73.  When  John  came  to  Knaresborough  in  1206  payments  are  recorded  for 
fodder  for  42  palfreys,  (93  quarters  and  two  bushels  of  oats),  for  1 1 beagles,  6 dogs  and 
three  huntsmen.  For  the  1210  visit  there  is  a reference  to  payments  for  huntsmen  and  16 
dogs,  and  the  following  year,  when  there  is  no  record  of  his  staying  in  Knaresborough, 
he  apparently  hunted  in  the  Forest,  paying  for  “the  care  of  22  dogs,  one  limehound,  one 
dogkeeper  with  his  man  and  9 greyhounds,  for  eleven  weeks  by  order  of  the  King.”39 
There  is  a tradition  that  the  Old  Manor  House  on  the  river  below  the  Parish  Church  was 
originally  a hunting  lodge  of  King  John,  but  there  is  nothing  to  substantiate  this.  Nor 
can  we  find  any  means  of  supporting  a suggestion  by  Wheater  that  one  of  John’s 
huntsmen,  Hudde  of  Cnaresburc,  is  to  be  identified  with  Robin  Hood.60 

With  the  exception  of  Holy  Week  1210,  which  we  shall  consider  in  its  place,  the  most 
interesting  of  King  John’s  visits  to  Knaresborough  was  his  last,  on  17th  February,  1216. 
At  this  time  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  campaign  to  subdue  the  rebellious  northerners  in 
the  civil  war.  Having  taken  Rochester  Castle  in  December,  1215,  he  had  moved  north  to 
take  Belvoir  and  Castle  Donington  in  Leicestershire,  then  had  swept  through  Yorkshire 
and  Northumberland,  so  that  the  chroniclers  testified  to  his  spectacular  success  as  a 
powerful,  though  ruthless,  military  leader.  Having  spent  ten  days  at  Berwick,  from 
where  he  harried  the  Scots,  now  in  league  with  the  rebels,  John  moved  back  to  York  on 
the  15th  February,  and  then  to  the  peace  of  Knaresborough  two  days  later. 

King  John ’s  meeting  with  Saint  Robert 

During  his  one-day  visit  the  King  appears  to  have  spent  some  time  in  dealing  with 
administrative  matters,  such  as  the  payment  of  allowances,  guaranteed  by  lands 
assigned  by  Brian  de  Lisle,  and  to  sixteen  of  the  garrison’s  ballisters  and  sergeants. 
The  essential  purpose  of  his  visit,  however,  seems  to  have  been  to  make  a pilgrimage  to 
the  riverside  cave  of  the  local  hermit  Saint  Robert,  which  could  easily  be  reached  by 
descending  into  the  gorge  below  the  Castle  and  riding  down-river  for  about  a mile.  The 
principal  sources  for  John’s  encounter  with  Robert  are  a Latin  prose  account  and  two 
verse  accounts,  one  in  Middle  English,  the  other  in  Latin.  Though  the  manuscripts  are 
fifteenth-century,  topographical  names  and  contemporary  references  are  all  accurate. 
The  Latin  verse  account  stresses  that  the  King  visited  the  hermitage  at  his  own  express 
desire  - “Rex  cavernam  concupivit  contemplari”  - rather  than  that  he  came  upon  it  by 


55.  P.  R.  9 John,  p.  126. 

56.  Henry  Cole,  ed.,  Documents  Illustrative  of  English  History,  1844,  pp.  239,  249,  252-4. 

57.  P.  R.  12  John,  p.  ix. 

58.  T.  Parkinson,  Lays  and  Leaves  of  the  Forest,  1882,  pp.  36-39. 
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chance  whilst  hunting  in  the  Forest. 

There  is  nothing  improbable  in  King  John  making  a pilgrimage  to  a holy  man.  In 
spite  of  his  reputation  for  wickedness,  proclaimed  by  antagonistic  ecclesiastical 
chroniclers,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  John  was  a believing  member  of  the 
Church,  capable  of  numerous  acts  of  piety  and  contrition.  It  may  well  be  that  on  this 
particular  day,  amidst  the  turbulence  of  civil  war,  he  came  to  Saint  Robert  to  seek 
spiritual  counsel.  The  hermit  had  a national  reputation  for  wisdom  and  miraculous 
powers,  including  clairvoyance,  and  was  said  to  have  successfully  predicted  the 
circumstances  of  his  own  death  and  the  future  of  Brian  de  Lisle.64  So  John  may  also  have 
been  curious  to  see  if  Robert  would  predict  his  own  fate  - a well-known  precedent  having 
been  set  in  1213  by  another  eccentric  Yorkshire  holy  man,  Peter  of  Wakefield,  who  had 
prophesied  the  King’s  imminent  death.6’ 

Saint  Robert  - more  properly  Robert  of  Knaresborough,  for  he  was  never  canonised 
— was  a popular  figure  during  his  life-time,  and  after  his  death  in  1218  the  centre  of  a 
healing-cult,  with  crowds  of  pilgrims  coming  to  take  the  waters  of  St.  Robert’s  Well  not 
far  from  the  cave.66  Born  Robert  Flower  in  about  1 160,  son  of  Toke  Flower,  chief  citizen 
of  York  (the  term  ‘mayor’  not  being  used  here  until  1213),  but  later  anachronisticaily 
claimed  to  have  been  the  son  of  a Mayor  of  York,  he  had  settled  in  a small  cave  near 
Grimbald  Crag.  The  shrine,  still  to  be  seen,  along  with  the  tomb  he  carved  out  of  the 
rock,  was  a busy  tourist  spot  in  Victorian  times,  not  because  of  Robert,  but  because 
Bulwer’s  novel  had  popularised  the  crime  of  Eugene  Aram,  who  had  buried  his  victim 
in  the  cave  in  1744. 67  Robert,  a strange  ascetic  character  beset  by  tempting  demons, 
lived  on  herbs  and  roots,  later  farming  his  own  land  by  taming  deer  and  harnessing  them 
to  his  plough.  The  legends  credit  him  with  miracles  of  healing,  as  well  as  power  over 
animals.  Though  in  some  ways  he  resembled  his  contemporary,  Francis  of  Assisi,  he  is 
also  reminiscent  of  Robin  Hood  in  that  he  championed  the  poor  and  befriended  outlaws, 
and  came  into  conflict  with  the  Norman  overlord  William  de  Stuteville,  who  vowed  he 
would  personally  drive  him  from  the  Forest.  A horrific  nightmare  experienced  in 
Knaresborough  Castle  changed  William’s  mind,  resulting  in  a plea  for  forgiveness  and 
gifts  of  land,  animals  and  alms  to  St.  Robert  and  the  poor.68 

The  three  accounts  relate  how  “lohannes  rex  illustrissimus”  goes  with  “Syr  Bryane” 
to  the  cave,  only  to  find  the  hermit  so  absorbed  in  prayer  (he  is  said  to  have  recited  the 
whole  Psalter  every  day)  that  they  are  unable  to  attract  his  attention.  Eventually  Brian 
de  Lisle  manages  to  rouse  him: 

Roberd,  my  brothir,  rise  upe  tyte! 

Here  standes  our  comly  kyng  wyth  croune 
To  visett  the  with  devocioune.69 

Robert  gets  to  his  feet,  but  instead  of  making  obeisance,  looks  vaguely  round  at  the 
royal  retinue,  and  claims  that  he  cannot  tell  which  is  the  King: 

Kenne  me,  Bryan,  to  my  kynge. 

Syr  Bryan  sayd  to  hym  by  signe, 

This  ys  kyng  Johann  maste  condigne. 

63.  The  Metrical  Life  of  St.  Robert,  ed.  Joyce  Bazire,  Early  English  Text  Society,  1953,  p.  139,  1.  59. 

64.  Ibid.,  pp.  88-9.  M.  Calvert,  The  History  of  Knaresborough,  1844,  p.  111. 
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Robert  then  picks  up  an  ear  of  corn  ( spica  grani ),  holds  it  out  to  King  John  and  asks 
him  if  he  could  prove  his  kingship  by  creating  something  like  this  out  ex  nihilo: 

Yff  thou  be  kynge,  sir,  kan  thou  oght 
Off  corn  maike  slyke  one  ere  of  noght? 

Robert’s  question  is  a mark  of  deep  reverence  rather  than  rudeness.  He  is  making  the 
point  that  he  worships  only  the  Almighty,  who  has  created  all  things.  But  Brian  and  the 
others  are  embarrassed  by  the  question,  fearing  it  has  aroused  the  wrath  of  John: 

Than  thai  sayd  to  that  suffraynge, 

This  man  is  noght  haille  of  brayne; 

By  this  ensample  that  we  see 
He  schewes  hymselffe  a foie  to  be. 

Instead  of  being  angry  the  King  sees  Robert’s  point,  and  replies  to  those  who  had 
dismissed  him  as  a fool: 

This  man  is  more  wyse  thane  we, 

For  he  serves  bath  day  and  houre 
Na  suffrayne  botte  hys  Savioure. 

So  impressed  is  John  by  the  hermit’s  piety  that  he  offers  to  give  him  whatever  he 
wishes:  “Aske  me  Robertt  what  thou  wyll!”  The  hermit  replies  that  he  has  no  need  of  any 
earthly  thing,  and  the  King  begins  to  leave.  But  Robert  is  persuaded  by  his  acolyte,  Ivo, 
that  he  really  is  a fool  to  throw  away  such  an  opportunity: 

Foie,  gay  furth,  pursue  thi  frende! 

So  Robert  goes  after  the  King,  and  says  that  he  forgot  to  ask  for  a modest  amount  of 
alms,  such  as  a gift  of  “flesshe  or  fysshe.”  According  to  the  Latin  prose  account  Robert 
adds  the  incentive:  “Remember,  my  King,  that  thou  art  mortal,  and  ought  to  redeem 
sins  by  pious  almsgiving”.70  John  - no  doubt  because  he  has  realised  that  Robert  grows 
his  own  corn  — generously  grants  him  the  far  more  valuable  gift  of  land: 

The  kynge  answered  and  sayd,  ‘I  wysse 
I gyff  and  grauntt,  est  and  west, 

Als  mekyll  land  in  my  forest 

Als  thou  may  tyll  the  wyth  a ploghe.’ 

Syr,’  sayd  Roberd,  ‘that  ys  enoghe 
Me  to  manteyn  and  my  men.’7 

A gift  of  cattle  was  also  promised,  according  to  the  Latin  verse  account,  and  a stained- 
glass  window  version  shows  the  King  with  stags/2  All  three  accounts  imply  that  a 
carucate  of  land  was  given,  and  we  have  good  documentary  confirmation  that  John  was, 
at  any  rate,  half  as  good  as  his  word  in  the  record  of  his  gift  to  Robert  of  half  a carucate 
(40  acres)  of  land  (24th  February,  1216)  adjacent  to  the  wood  of  Swinesco  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  cell.73 

After  Robert’s  death  this  land,  with  the  hermitage,  was  first  committed  by  Henry  III 
to  the  care  of  Alexander  de  Dorset,  Vicar  of  Knaresborough,  then  in  1227  confirmed  to 
Ivo,  the  successor  of  Robert.74  On  this  land  was  built  St.  Robert’s  Priory,  first  mentioned 
in  an  indulgence  to  those  working  to  complete  it,  granted  by  Pope  Innocent  IV  in 
1252.7  ’ Here  the  Trinitarian  friars  carried  on  the  tradition  of  St.  Robert  in  caring  for 

70.  Ibid.,  p.  125. 

71.  Ibid.,  p.  66,  1 1.  788-793. 
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I,  p.  66. 
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prisoners,  their  principal  work  being  to  collect  alms  to  pay  the  ransom  of  captives  taken 
in  the  Crusades.  They  were  the  only  house  of  the  Trinitarians  in  Yorkshire.76 

It  was  King  John’s  son,  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall  and  Lord  of  Knaresborough,  who 
in  1257  granted  the  first  known  charter  to  the  “Robertines”,  as  the  Knaresborough 
Trinitarians  were  known,  confirming  to  them  land  including  all  that  which  “our  late 
sovereign,  King  John,  our  father,  granted  to  the  aforesaid  Robert,  in  his  life-time”. 

John’s  gift  of  land  was  by  no  means  an  isolated  act  of  generosity.  There  are  many 
records  of  gifts  associated  with  some  religious  community  or  individual.  For  example  he 
founded  and  endowed  the  Abbey  of  Beaulieu,  paid  for  the  building  of  a shrine  at  the 
Abbey  of  Reading,79  and  as  though  in  anticipation  of  his  gift  to  Robert,  in  1213  gave  half 
a mark  to  another  hermit  who  lived  in  a cell  near  John’s  castle  at  Tickhill.80 

It  is  salutary  to  note  this  kind  of  documentary  evidence  concerning  the  charitable 
tendency  of  a monarch  who  has  been  branded  as  invariably  rapacious  and  mercenary. 
One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  it  occurred  on  the  royal  visit  we  shall  now  consider. 

Holy  Week  in  Knaresborough,  1210 

At  the  beginning  of  1210  King  John,  restless  as  ever,  was  travelling  about  the  country, 
showing  his  presence  in  areas  controlled  by  barons  whose  loyalty  he  suspected,  and,  in 
particular,  collecting  fines,  scutages,  and  tallages,  with  which  he  intended  to  finance  a 
large-scale  expedition  to  Ireland,  where  the  lords  who  were  supporting  the  powerful 
William  de  Braose  needed  to  be  quelled.81  He  began  Holy  Week  travelling  south  from 
Darlington.  He  was  in  Welbury  near  Northallerton  on  the  Wednesday  and  probably 
arrived  in  Knaresborough  the  same  evening,  officially  beginning  his  stay  here  on 
Maundy  Thursday,  the  15th  April.  It  must  have  lasted  over  Easter,  because  there  are 
references  to  Good  Friday  and  the  Easter  vigil.  The  next  reference  is  to  Wakefield,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  20th  April  (Tuesday).82 

King  John  would  need  no  reminding  that  Maundy  Thursday  was  to  be  observed  with 
all  due  solemnity  as  a memorial  of  the  Last  Supper,  when  Jesus  not  only  broke  the  bread 
and  shared  the  wine,  but  also  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples.  This  dramatic  symbol  of 
love  and  service  was  linked  with  the  New  Commandment  of  Jesus  — “Mandatum  novum 
do  vobis”  (John  13:  34)  - hence  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  “ mandatum ”,  which  became 
“maundy”  in  popular  speech.  This,  along  with  the  even  more  sacred  day  of  Good 
Friday,  constituted  the  solemn  climax  of  Holy  Week.  Only  the  most  simplistic  view  of 
John  would  permit  the  assumption  that  he  could  easily  have  disregarded  these  special 
days  so  important  to  the  medieval  Church.  It  is  true  that  monastic  chroniclers  give  us 
instances  of  his  irreverence,  such  as  Adam  of  Eynsham’s  story  that  once  John  sent  a 
message  up  into  the  pulpit,  telling  Bishop  Hugh  to  cut  short  this  sermon  because  the 
King  wanted  his  dinner.84  The  same  chronicler’s  assertion  that  he  never  took  the 
sacrament  after  reaching  manhood  is,  however,  dismissed  by  most  modern  scholars. 
Professor  W.  L.  Warren,  for  example,  sees  John  as  “at  least  conventionally  devout”, 
pointing  out  that  his  first  act  after  his  coronation  was  not  to  go  to  Normandy,  where  he 
was  urgently  needed,  but  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  the  shrines  of  Thomas  a Becket,  St. 
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Alban  and  St.  Edmund.8’  The  records  constantly  remind  us  of  his  payments  for 
vestments,  altar  cloths,  crucifixes  and  so  forth.86  He  is  known  to  have  borrowed  copies 
of  the  Bible  and  various  theological  works,  such  as  Augustine’s  City  of  God.  In  1211  he 
sent  gifts  of  barrels  of  herrings  to  almost  all  the  nunneries  in  the  country,88  and  was 
always  remarkably  generous  in  almsgiving,  though,  admittedly,  this  was  often  after  he 
had  broken  a fast  or  hunted  on  a holy  day.89  On  one  occasion  he  fed  a hundred  paupers 
for  the  soul  of  his  brother,  King  Richard,  and  on  another  for  his  father,  King  Henry.90 
He  ended  his  reign  as  piously  as  he  began  it,  requesting  on  his  death-bed  that  he  might 
be  buried  wearing  a monk’s  cowl,  between  the  bones  of  two  saints,  near  the  shrine  of  his 
patron  saint,  St.  Wulfstan,  in  Worcester  Cathedral.91 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  assume,  then,  that  King  John  would  wish  to  make  proper 
religious  observance  of  the  Maundy  Thursday  he  was  to  spend  in  Knaresborough.  Yet 
he  was  confronted  by  two  apparent  obstacles.  In  the  first  place  the  papal  Interdict  was 
still  in  force.  Following  the  death  of  Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1205, 
John  had  sought  to  replace  him  with  his  own  choice  ofjohn  de  Gray.  Pope  Innocent  III, 
however,  had  confirmed  the  appointment  of  Stephen  Langton,  whom  John  refused  to 
accept  back  into  the  country,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  lived  among  his  enemies  in 
France.  Frustrated  by  John’s  obstinate  refusal  to  yield,  the  Pope  finallv  imposed  an 
Interdict,  which  lasted  from  the  24th  March  1208  until  the  2nd  July  1214.  2 This  meant, 
in  practical  terms,  a national  strike  by  the  clergy,  who  were  instructed  by  the  Pope  to 
permit  no  Church  offices  except  baptism  and  penance  for  the  dying.  Church  bells  were 
not  to  be  tolled,  nor  mass  to  be  said.  Though  priests  were  allowed  to  preach  and  to 
announce  the  usual  feast-days,  and  from  1209  conventual  clergy  were  allowed  to 
celebrate  behind  closed  doors,  the  general  tendency  of  the  Interdict  was  simply  to 
discourage  religious  ceremonial  of  every  kind. 

A far  more  serious  matter  than  the  Interdict  itself  was  the  fact  that  the  Pope  had,  in 
November  1209,  gone  so  far  as  to  excommunicate  King  John,  having  after  long 
negotiation  failed  to  persuade  him  to  accept  Stephen  Fangton.94  Excommunication  was 
in  theory  the  most  terrible  sentence  the  Church  could  impose,  since  it  threatened  John 
with  eternal  torment  in  hell.  Because,  however,  it  had  been  promulgated  in  France  by 
the  very  Archbishop  he  refused  to  recognise,  it  may  be  that  John  did  not  take  it  very 
seriously  as  a religious  sanction.  What  certainly  worried  him  was  the  possibility  that 
now  the  barons  could  refuse  him  allegiance,  regarding  him  as  having  been  deposed, 
perhaps  following  the  example  of  the  bishops,  four  of  whom  now  left  the  country,  joining 
three  others  in  exile  since  the  start  of  the  Interdict.95  Nevertheless,  even  if  the  political 
situation  seemed  more  of  a threat  than  the  imperilling  of  John’s  immortal  soul,  the  fact 
remains  that  with  the  Interdict  in  operation,  and  with  the  King  excommunicated, 
nothing  could  really  have  been  expected,  it  would  seem,  in  the  way  of  any  royal 
observance  of  Holy  Week. 

Yet  in  the  Rotulus  Misae  of  1210  — the  scroll  recording  King  John’s  personal  expenses 
- we  have  unmistakable  evidence  of  him  giving  alms  on  Maundy  Thursday  to  thirteen 
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paupers  in  Knaresborough,  followed  by  an  outstanding,  indeed  unprecedented,  instance 
of  feeding  the  poor  on  Good  Friday.  This  Misae  roll  is  at  this  point  badly  damaged  and 
clumsily  repaired  — so  much  so  that  Dr.  David  Crook  of  the  Public  Record  Office,  when 
examining  it  in  the  presence  of  the  writer,  thought  at  first  there  was  no  reference  to 
almsgiving.  Then  he  saw  that  during  repairs  part  of  the  text  had  been  incorrectly 
aligned,  some  of  the  parchment  having  been  stuck  together  in  almost  random  fashion, 
transposing  the  lines,  (see  fig.  1).  Finally,  he  was  able  to  confirm  the  transcription  made 
by  Thomas  D.  Hardy  in  1844. 96  The  first  part  of  the  transcription,  based  on  Hardy’s, 
with  dots  to  indicate  what  is  missing  or  illegible,  is  as  follows: 

Die  Jov  Cene  apd  Cnareburg,  in  ma...  Reg  ad 

x iij.  s.  j d.  Pro  robis  illor  paupu.... 

suendis  ij.  s.  ij.d.  Pro  xiij  zonis  et  xiij.  cultellis 

et  xiij,  braccalibz  ad  eosde  paupes  et  pro  xiij 

iiij.  s.  iiij.  d.  ob...  de  Binedon. 

This  entry  would  seem  disappointingly  brief  to  those  unfamiliar  with  material  of  this 
kind,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Rochester  entry  is  scarcely  half  this  length,  mainly 
because  there  is  no  reference  to  the  King  distributing  items  of  clothing,  only  to  his  gift 
of  money  “in  elemos  xiii  paupum.”97 

Dr.  Crook  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  ma—  is  most  probably  the  beginning  of  mandatum. 
If  so,  this  would  be  by  far  the  earliest  known  use  of  the  word  in  this  context.  R.  E. 
Latham,  in  fact,  gives  the  phrase  dies  cene  ad  mandatum  as  no  earlier  than  r.  1300. 98  The 
first  item  almost  certainly  refers  to  a gift  of  thirteen  pence  to  the  thirteen  paupers,  as  was 
the  case  at  Rochester  in  1213.  This  interpretation  would  mean  that  the  missing  figure 
after  cx’  is  (iii\  with  a final  total  of  xiiij.  s.  i.d.  (i.e.  the  product  of  13  x 13  pence  = 169 
pence  = 14 s 1 d).  The  reference  to  Binedon  (Bindon  in  Dorset)  can  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  Royal  Almoner  was  the  Abbot  of  Bindon,  a Cistercian  who  at  that  time 
personally  owed  the  King  £40.99  It  would  have  been  typical  of  John  to  have  made  sure 
that  his  Almoner  paid  for  the  items  out  of  his  own  pocket,  though,  since  the  money  was 
owing  to  him,  the  device  does  not  detract  from  his  generosity. 

A translation  of  the  text,  allowing  for  legitimate  insertions  into  the  lacunae,  could  be 
as  follows: 

On  the  Thursday  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  Knaresborough  in  Maundy  [gifts:]  from 
the  King  to  [13  paupers,  13  pence  each,  totalling]  14  shillings  1 penny.  For  the 
robes  of  those  paupers  ...  And  for  these  robes  to  be  sewn:  2 shillings  2 pence.  For 
13  belts,  13  knives,  13  pairs  of  drawers  given  to  these  same  paupers  and  for  13 
[pairs  of  shoes...  totalling]  (?)  4 shillings  4‘A  pence...  [paid  by  the  Abbot]  of  Bindon. 

The  translation  of  braccalibus  as  ‘drawers’  is  suggested  because  in  the  twelfth  century 
these  were  usually  a form  of  undergarment,  rather  than  trousers.  Breeches  (‘breches’  or 
‘braies’)  were  usually  worn  next  to  the  skin  by  those  who  could  afford  them,  covered  by 
the  tunic.  They  were  not  normally  worn  by  the  poor,  or  by  pilgrims  who  identified  with 
them.100  If  the  thirteen  paupers  of  Knaresborough  (possibly  including  pilgrims  who  had 
come  to  visit  St.  Robert)  wore  no  undergarments,  King  John’s  gift  would  have  the  effect 
of  conferring  upon  them  the  richer  man’s  dignity  of  nakedness  properly  concealed,  to  say 
nothing  of  warmth  and  comfort.  The  gift  of  knives  - no  doubt  made  in  the  Castle  forges 
— would  also  raise  their  status.  The  items  missing  from  this  fragmentary  record  would 
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include  shoes,  as  is  suggested  by  an  entry  (sotularibus)  in  the  Yorkshire  account  for  1210, 
which  also  apparently  refers  to  the  cloth,  including  linen,  from  which  the  garments  were 
made.  Considered  by  the  editor  of  the  Pipe  Roll  to  refer  to  the  Knaresborough 
almsgiving,101  this  corroborative  entry  reads: 

Et  pro  pannis  et  linea  tela  et  penulis  et  sotularibus  emptis  ad  elemosinam  R.  xxviij. 
li.  et  xiiij.  d.  et  ob.  per  breve  R.102 

(And  for  pieces  of  cloth  and  linen  and  hoods  and  shoes  bought  for  the  alms  given  by  the 

This  total  expenditure  of  more  than  £28  on  alms  would  approximately  cover  the 
Maundy  Thursday  gifts  of  money,  clothing  and  knives,  and  also  King  John’s  gift  of  food 
on  Good  Friday.  After  noting  several  secular  items,  such  as  a payment  of  four  marks  to 
Nicholas  the  carpenter,  the  Rotulus  Misae  continues: 

Die  Ven  Crucis  adorande  ibid,  in  mill  paupibus  q°s  dns  Rex 

pavit  eade  die  iiij.  li.  xiij.  s.  ix.  d.  It  ...upibz  q°s 

dns  Rex  pavit  eo  qd  Ric  de  Marifsco]...  pisces  ix.  s.  iiij.  d.  ob. 

Though  still  damaged  at  this  point,  the  text  can  be  filled  out  and  translated  as  follows: 

On  Friday,  when  the  Cross  is  to  be  venerated,  at  the  same  place,  for  the  thousand 
paupers  whom  the  Ford  the  King  fed  on  that  same  day:  £4  13j  9 d.  For  [the 
hundred  paupers]  whom  the  Ford  the  King  fed  [?  provided  by]  Richard  de 
Marisco...fish,  9^  4'/W. 

The  thousand  paupers  could  not  possibly  have  been  found  in  Knaresborough  itself,  or 
even  in  the  villages  of  the  Honour.  A century  or  so  later,  during  the  Scottish  raids  of 
1318,  it  was  noted  that  Knaresborough  had  a total  of  160  houses,  suggesting  a 
population  of  only  several  hundred.103  This  feeding  of  a thousand  paupers,  therefore, 
must  refer  to  the  King’s  authorisation  on  that  day  to  feed  this  number  over  a wider  area, 
perhaps  throughout  Yorkshire.  That  cumulative  totals  were  sometimes  used  in  this  way 
is  shown,  for  example,  by  the  payment  for  three  separate  almsgivings  to  a total  of  five 
hundred  paupers  in  1204. 104  On  the  other  hand  the  King  would  certainly  have  provided 
food  for  paupers  in  Knaresborough,  and  this  is  indicated  by  the  last  figure  of  9^  4 xkd  and 
the  reference  to  fish,  apparently  provided  by  Richard  de  Marisco.  The  latter  was  at  that 
time  an  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  and  was  later  involved  in  negotiations  with  the 
Pope  in  an  attempt  to  relax  the  Interdict.105  This  sum  was  the  standard  payment  for  a 
hundred  paupers  when  given  a meal  including  fish,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
paupers  John  fed  at  Tewkesbury  in  1212,  and  on  numerous  other  occasions.  The 
thousand  other  paupers,  incidentally,  would  also  have  a meal  offish,  since  £4s/\3s/9d  is 
precisely  ten  times  this  standard  figure.  It  seems,  then,  that  King  John  fed  a hundred 
paupers  in  Knaresborough  on  the  Good  Friday  of  1210,  no  doubt  including  the  thirteen 
he  had  clothed  the  previous  day.  The  favoured  thirteen  received  more  than  token 
charity.  Their  thirteen  pennies  (on  the  basis  of  each  fish  meal  costing  about  a penny) 
would  keep  them  well  fed  for  a couple  of  weeks,  but  the  clothing  would  be  something  to 
be  prized,  and  especially  the  knife  presented  by  the  King. 

Where  did  this  Holy  Week  almsgiving  take  place?  The  Castle  seems  the  most  likely 
setting  — just  as  the  similar  almsgiving  to  thirteen  paupers  on  Maunday  Thursday  1213 
is  assumed  to  have  taken  place  at  Rochester  Castle.107  The  use  of  the  Parish  Church 
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Fig.  1.  Detail  of  the  Rotulus  Misae  for  1210  containing  King  John’s  Maundy  Thursday  expenses.  Crown 
copyright  material  in  the  Public  Record  Office  is  reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Controller  of  Her  Majesty’s 

Stationery  Office. 
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cannot,  however,  be  ruled  out  - that  is  to  say,  using  the  interior  of  the  Church,  as  distinct 
from  such  occasions  during  the  Interdict,  as  when  John  fed  a hundred  paupers  in  front 
of  St.  Peter’s  Church  in  Nottingham  in  12 13. 108  Alexander  de  Dorset  was,  after  all,  the 
kind  of  priest  who  could  have  been  persuaded  to  open  his  church  for  this  occasion.  He 
seems  to  have  been  on  very  good  terms  with  John,  who  had  given  him  the  living  (22nd 
April,  1208),  ignoring  the  rights  of  the  Prior  of  Nostell.109  It  seems  that  Alexander,  like 
the  Abbot  of  Bindon,  also  from  Dorset,  was  originally  one  of  the  royal  clerks.  As  early 
as  1203  he  is  seen  serving  as  an  administrator  alongside  Brian  de  Lisle.  For  example,  in 
1206  the  two  paid  the  King  £160,  the  proceeds  of  a sale  at  Knaresborough  of  the  goods 
of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Hubert  Walter,  who  had  held  both 
Knaresborough  and  Boroughbridge  in  custodia , while  Robert  de  Stuteville  was  a minor, 
and  who  had  at  some  time  been  resident  here.110  Alexander  even  seems  to  have  been 
involved  in  responsibility  for  work  on  the  Castle,  presenting  an  account  along  with  Brian 
(1210-1211)  for  work  on  the  moat  and  houses  costing  £110  18l  8d. 111  When  John  was 
staying  in  Knaresborough  on  the  18th  September,  1213,  he  ordered  Brian  to  hand  over 
Samuel,  a prisoner  taken  in  Ireland,  into  the  custody  of  Alexander  de  Dorset.112  As 
Vicar  of  Knaresborough  he  was  very  active,  serving  until  1233,  by  which  time  he  had 
enlarged  and  beautified  the  Parish  Church,  extending  the  nave  and  adding  the  two 
chapels.1 13 

Whether  or  not  the  King  made  use  of  the  Parish  Church  in  Holy  Week  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  Alexander  de  Dorset  would  have  given  his  blessing  to  John’s  recognition 
of  Maundy  Thursday  and  Good  Friday,  and  been  present,  perhaps  ceremonially 
involved,  when  the  almsgiving  took  place.  It  can  also  be  conjectured  that  he  would  have 
had  the  task  of  selecting  the  thirteen  most  deserving  paupers  and  the  hundred  who  were 
to  be  fed.  As  Professor  Cheney  has  shown,  the  Interdict  by  no  means  stifled  religious  life. 
Indeed,  the  very  denial  of  the  sacraments  meant  that  there  was  a greater  desire  to 
remember  the  Church  festivals,  with  the  “local  ecclesiastical  authorities”  doing  their 
best  “to  keep  alive  religious  practices  which  were  not  positively  prohibited  by  papal 
mandate”.* 11  Such  a local  authority  was  Alexander  de  Dorset.  So  what  at  first  sight 
appears  truly  surprising  — that  during  the  Interdict  the  excommunicated  King  should  be 
involved  in  the  observance  of  Holy  Week  festivals  - is  in  reality  not  difficult  to  explain. 
We  do  not  know  whether  John  had  specifically  planned  to  spend  Easter  in 
Knaresborough,  but  here,  he  knew,  was  a sympathetic  priest,  or  one  whose  cooperation 
he  could  command.  More  important,  perhaps,  was  the  date  itself-  the  first  opportunity 
after  the  King’s  excommunication  to  show  where  he  stood  in  relation  to  the  Church  on 
its  most  venerated  holy  days.  An  examination  of  John’s  motivation  must  now  form  part 
of  our  concluding  discussion  of  the  nature  and  significance  of  the  Maundy  ceremony  of 
1210. 

The  First  Royal  Maundy? 

When  and  where  did  the  Maundy  tradition  practised  by  the  Church  first  involve  an 
English  monarch?  This  is  the  essential  question  concerning  the  origin  of  what  we  now 
know  as  the  Royal  Maundy.  That  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  came  first,  and  was  well 
established  by  the  reign  of  King  John,  is  beyond  dispute.  Though  it  remains  possible 
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that  an  English  monarch  decided  on  his  own  initiative  to  give  alms  on  the  Thursday  of 
Holy  Week,  and  that  the  royal  custom  ran  parallel  with  that  of  the  Church  until  the  two 
eventually  coalesced,  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  monarch  attached  himself  to  an 
existing  tradition. 

An  early  hint  of  this  occurred  in  Scotland,  when  the  wife  of  Malcolm  III,  Saint 
Margaret  (d.  1093),  is  said  to  have  surreptitiously  used  for  her  charitable  work  money 
which  the  King  had  “offered  on  the  altar  on  Maundy  Thursday  and  at  High  Mass”.  But 
this  was  stated  to  be  contrary  to  his  wishes,  and  was  in  no  sense  an  official  almsgiving 
on  the  Thursday,  as  in  the  case  of  King  John.1 15 

The  observance  of  Maundy  Thursday  is  mentioned  as  early  as  393  A.D.  (The  Council 
of  Hippo)  and  is  considered  by  the  Royal  Almonry  to  have  been  introduced  to  England 
by  Augustine  in  about  600  A.D.  Following  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  the  abbot 
or  bishop  traditionally  performed  the  pedilavium,  washing  the  feet  of  twelve  monks  or 
priests  in  commemoration  of  Jesus  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples  (John:  13:  1-17).  In 
some  of  its  earliest  forms,  as  in  the  fourth-century  rite  recorded  by  St.  Ambrose,  the 
ceremony  had  been  confined  to  bishops  washing  the  feet  of  neophytes,  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  symbolism  of  cleansing  from  sin.117  Over  the  centuries  this  evolved  to  include 
necessitous  laymen,  with  an  emphasis  on  service  and  charity,  so  that  after  the  foot- 
washing the  poor  were  clothed,  fed  and  sometimes  given  money. 

As  the  custom  was  observed  in  various  places  in  Europe  it  may  be  that  John  had  come 
across  it  in  France.  It  is  known,  for  example,  that  Robert  II  (996-1031)  washed  the  feet 
of  clergy  on  Maundy  Thursday,  giving  each  of  them  two  soldi.  An  illustration  of  the  kind 
of  English  ceremony  with  which  he  would  have  been  familiar  is  the  Rite  of  St.  Osmund 
practised  at  Old  Sarum  (Salisbury)  in  the  twelfth  century.  Here  on  Maundy  Thursday 
beggars  or  wandering  pilgrims  had  their  feet  washed,  and  were  then  given  food,  money 
and  clothing.  The  ceremony  was  not  necessarily  performed  by  the  bishop,  but  always  by 
some  “illustrious  personage”,  and  was  usually  performed  in  some  building  “beyond  the 
Church  wall”,  often  in  the  chapter-house.1 18  Similar  ceremonies  took  place  in  Yorkshire. 
Both  in  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  and  in  places  where  the  York  Missal  was  in  use  the  poor,  as 
well  as  the  clergy,  were  ministered  to  on  Maundy  Thursday.119 

There  is,  of  course,  no  suggestion  that  King  John  took  part  in  the  full  Mandatum 
service,  as  this  was  normally  associated  with  an  abbey  or  cathedral.  In  any  case,  during 
the  Interdict  the  celebration  of  mass,  the  essential  preliminary  to  the  foot-washing  and 
almsgiving,  was,  as  we  have  noted,  only  permitted  in  abbeys  behind  closed  doors.  Even 
so,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  was  some  simple  ceremony  under  the  auspices 
of  Alexander  de  Dorset,  and  possibly  the  almoner,  the  Abbot  of  Bindon,  perhaps 
including  the  pedilavium  (for  King  John  had  ordered  two  basins  for  ecclesiastical  use  in 
1208). 12  — though  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  having  taken  place  either  in 

Knaresborough  or  at  the  Rochester  almsgiving  in  1213.  Whatever  form  the 
Knaresborough  distribution  took,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  it  was  a perfunctory  affair,  a 
mere  hand-out  shorn  of  all  ceremonial,  for  John  — on  this  particular  occasion  — would 
surely  have  welcomed  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  piety. 

If,  then,  King  John  associated  himself  with  the  Church  custom  in  this  way,  why  did 

115.  W.  Forbes-Leith  Life  of  St.  Margaret,  1896,  p.  56.  The  King  and  Queen  also  clothed  the  poor  during 
Lent. 

116.  Wright,  op.cit.,  (note  107),  p.  2. 

117.  E.  Yarnold,  The  Awe-inspiring  Rites  of  Initiation,  1971,  pp.  27-8,  121-4. 

118.  Daniel  Rock,  The  Church  of  Our  Fathers,  1905,  IV,  pp.  85,  95,  274. 

1 19.  The  Ordinal  and  Customary  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  York,  1937,  pp.  274-8  Rock,  op.cit.,  (note  1 18),  IV,  p. 
277,  Missale  Eboracensis,  (Surtees  Soc.)  1872,  I,  p.  101. 

120.  S.  Bentley,  Excerpta  Historica,  1833,  p.  398.  See  also  H.  Farquhar  British  Numismatic  Journal,  Vol.  XVI 
(1924),  p.  216. 
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he  give  alms  to  thirteen  paupers,  rather  than  twelve?  The  limit  of  twelve  is  a widespread 
tradition,  still  practised  by  the  Patriarch  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  Jerusalem 
and  throughout  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  also  applies  to  precedents  where  there 
was  a royal  involvement:  in  Austria,  for  example,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Emperor  to 
wash  the  feet  of  twelve  poor  people,  and  then  serve  them  a splendid  meal.121  Certain 
writers  have  assumed  that  when  John  gave  thirteen  pence  to  thirteen  paupers  at 
Rochester  in  1213  this  was  because  he  had  “reigned  for  thirteen  complete  years”.122  Yet 
in  the  April  of  1210,  when  he  had  only  reigned  for  ten  years,  John  chose  this  same 
number  of  paupers,  showing  that  the  Rochester  figure  was  simply  coincidental  with  his 
years  of  reign.  Nor  can  it  be  assumed  that  the  later  custom  of  linking  the  number  of 
recipients  with  the  monarch’s  age  arose  from  a modification  of  the  Rochester 
coincidence.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I thirteen  paupers  had  their  feet  washed  by  the 
Queen,  who  also  gave  them  money.123  The  number  changed  in  1326  when  Edward  II, 
then  aged  42,  chose  fifty  paupers.  The  present  custom  appears  to  date  from  1361  when 
Edward  III  gave  pairs  of  shoes  to  fifty  poor  men  when  he  was  fifty  years  of  age.124 

The  problem  of  how  John  determined  the  number  of  paupers  is  complicated  by  the 
existence  of  two  thirteens,  or  thirteen  squared.  In  Rochester,  and  almost  certainly  in 
Knaresborough,  the  King  gave  thirteen  pence  to  each  of  thirteen  men.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  the  writer  that  this  was,  in  fact,  a magic  square,  deliberately  chosen  by  John 
as  a blasphemous  act  whereby  he  could  publicly  demonstrate  his  contempt  for  the  Pope 
who  had  recently  excommunicated  him.  On  the  Rochester  occasion,  it  is  argued,  the  evil 
he  had  committed  was  expunged  on  Good  Friday  when  he  gave  an  additional  thirteen 
pence  at  the  Cross. 12j  This  black  magic  hypothesis  can  easily  be  dismissed.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  John,  even  if  he  had  acted  in  angry  blasphemy  on  the  Knaresborough 
occasion,  would  have  solemnly  repeated  the  action  three  years  later,  then  cancelled  it  on 
the  following  day.  Moreover,  what  we  know  of  King  John  precludes  the  view  that  — even 
allowing  for  his  Plantagenet  temper  — he  would  have  deliberately  desecrated  a holy  day. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a two-fold  explanation  for  this  figure  of  thirteen.  In  the  first  place, 
alongside  the  more  usual  figure  of  twelve  there  was  a tradition  to  give  alms  to  thirteen 
paupers  — certainly  in  England,  as  is  shown  by  the  twelfth-century  Rite  of  St.  Osmund. 
Daniel  Rock,  in  his  commentary  on  this,  says  that  the  figure  of  thirteen  recipients  was 
“in  remembrance  of  our  Lord  and  his  twelve  apostles”.  But  this  is  an  illogical  surmise, 
since  there  were  only  twelve  recipients  of  the  foot-washing  at  the  Last  Supper,  and  the 
thirteenth  person  was  Jesus,  now  represented  by  the  abbot,  bishop  or  whoever  was 
humbling  himself  by  administering  the  pedilavium  and  giving  alms.  We  do  not  know 
when  the  standard  twelve  was  first  increased  to  thirteen,  but  it  appears  to  go  back  to  at 
least  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (540-604)  and  the  legend  that  while  he  was 
ministering  to  twelve  old  priests  one  Maundy  Thursday,  a thirteenth  guest  appeared  - 
an  angel,  later  represented  by  a young  priest.  By  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Pope 
washed  the  feet  of  thirteen  poor  men,  as  well  as  twelve  subdeacons. 127 

A further  possible  explanation  of  why  John  chose  thrirteen  paupers  is  that  - perhaps 
through  the  influence  of  the  Gregorian  legend  - it  had  in  some  places  become  a standard 
number  of  beneficiaries  of  gifts  from  royalty.  The  Pipe  Rolls  show  a striking  example  of 
this  in  the  records  of  alms  given  by  Henry  II  to  thirteen  infirmi  (i.e.  inmates  of  a hospital, 

121.  Brian  Robinson,  The  Royal  Maundy,  1977,  p.  25. 

122.  Christina  Hole,  A Dictionary  of  British  Folk  Customs,  1978,  p.  256. 

123.  Rock,  op.cit.,  (note  118),  p.  274. 

124.  H.  J.  Feasey,  Ancient  Holy  Week  Ceremonial,  1897,  p.  1 10.  A.  R.  Wright,  British  Calendar  Customs,  1936,  I, 
p.  62.  For  further  developments  see  Robinson  (n.  121). 

125.  Cole,  op.cit.,  (note  56),  p.  258. 

126.  Rock,  op.cit.  (n.  118),  p.  274. 

127.  H.  Farquar,  British  Numismatic  Journal,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  204.  R.  Thurston,  Maundy  Thursday,  1936,  p.  12. 
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apparently  at  one  of  the  hospitals  in  Wallingford,  Berkshire)  from  as  early  as  1181.  Year 
after  year  the  Oxfordshire  account  notes  the  sum  for  alms,  with  an  additional  clothing 
allowance.  The  total  was  £9  14r  8 d,  with  32 s 6 d paid  for  cloth.  In  1183  the  amount  was 
increased  to  £19  15j  5 d,  with  65l  for  cloth  - the  number  of  recipients  remaining  constant 
at  thirteen.128  From  the  first  year  of  his  reign  we  see  John  continuing  his  father’s  custom, 
the  Oxfordshire  account  containing  the  regular  statement:  “Et  xiij.  infirmis  xix.  li.  et  xv. 
s.  et  vd.”  He  kept  this  up  until  almost  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  though  now  the  total  was 
reduced  to  £14  16^  6'/W. 129 

So  if  John  had  no  other  reason  for  deciding  to  have  thirteen  beneficiaries  in 
Knaresborough,  there  was  a model  in  a tradition  going  back  at  least  to  his  father’s  day. 
The  Oxfordshire  account  thirteen,  whenever  they  received  their  annual  dole  of  money 
and  cloth,  could  not  have  been  Maundy  recipients  in  the  sense  that  they  received  their 
gifts  from  the  King  on  this  day,  for  John  was  invariably  elsewhere,  and  in  1210,  when 
the  day  was  spent  in  Knaresborough,  the  dole  was  paid  to  the  thirteen  as  usual.130  The 
number  thirteen  seems  to  have  had  a personal  appeal  for  John.  A Christmas  whim  in 
1207  (less  well-known  than  this  impulse  to  forbid  the  capture  and  caging  of  birds  on  the 
following  Christmas)  was  the  decision  to  impose  a tax  on  a thirteenth  part  of  property 
and  possession.131  And  at  Hereford  on  St.  Martin’s  day  (11th  November)  in  1212  we 
have  another  instance  of  John  choosing  to  feed  thirteen  paupers.132 

The  fact  that  alms  were  so  frequently  given  by  the  King  leads  to  a consideration  of 
whether  the  Knaresborough  Maundy  was  the  first  of  its  kind.  When  Wheater  saw  the 
Misae  roll  in  about  1907  he  read  the  word  suendis  (sewing)  as  suescis,  translating  it  “as 
accustomed”.  This  would  suggest  that  John  was  acting  on  Maundy  Thursday  as  he 
had  done  in  previous  years.  It  is,  however,  an  incorrect  reading.  T.  D.  Hardy  (1844)  and 
Dr.  David  Crook  of  the  Public  Record  Office  both  transcribe  it  as  suendis , and  the  context 
requires  this  reference  to  sewing  because  of  the  attached  sum  of  2s  2d  (i.e.  2d  per 
garment),  which  Wheater  actually  assumed  to  be  the  figure  for  the  total  cost  of  all  the 
gifts!  There  is  unfortunately  no  means  of  knowing  whether  or  not  John  had  made 
Maundy  gifts  before  1210,  because  the  Rotulus  Misae  of  1210  is  the  earliest  of  the 
personal  expense  accounts  to  survive,  in  the  words  of  T.  D.  Hardy,  the  only  one  of  that 
period  “to  escape  the  ravages  of  time  and  civil  war”.134 

Apart  from  the  question  of  whether  1210  was  the  first  time,  it  would  be  consistent  with 
our  knowledge  of  John’s  character  and  style  to  see  him  as  the  monarch  who  at  some  point 
stamped  the  royal  approval  on  Maundy  Thursday.  His  biographers  have  all  noted  his 
energetic  involvement  in  affairs  strictly  outside  his  domain,  often  interpreted  as 
interference,  and  few  would  deny  that  he  was  capable  of  orginality  and  innovation.  An 
interesting  illustration  of  the  importance  King  John  placed  on  Easter  ceremonial,  and 
the  way  he  modified  it  to  suit  his  own  taste,  is  seen  in  the  magnificent  re-coronation  he 
staged  at  Canterbury  in  1201.  On  Easter  Sunday  he  walked  in  procession  with  Queen 
Isabelle  to  attend  high  mass  in  the  cathedral.  There  he  revived  an  old  English  ceremony 
abandoned  by  his  father,  arranging  for  Archbishop  Hubert  Walter  to  crown  anew  both 
himself  and  his  Queen,  with  five  bishops  and  many  barons  in  attendance.135  Such  a man 
was  not  likely  to  let  the  Interdict  and  an  excommunication  stand  in  the  way  of  a Holy 
Week  ceremony  he  chose  to  maintain,  revive  or  initiate. 

128.  P.  R.  28  Henry  II,  p.  123,  32  Henry  II,  p.  1 10.  V.  C.  H.  Berkshire , II,  pp.  99-101. 
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Indeed,  John  had  every  reason  to  make  a point  of  keeping  this  Maundy  Thursday. 
First,  it  would  be  in  line  with  his  vigorous  reaction  to  the  Interdict.  Not  in  the  least 
daunted  by  this,  he  had  confiscated  Church  property,  collected  the  major  portion  of  the 
revenues  of  the  clergy  and,  with  a rare  touch  of  humour  in  those  sombre  days,  rounded 
up  and  imprisoned  all  the  clergy’s  mistresses,  releasing  them  only  on  payment  of  a 
ransom.136  This  was  still  going  on  in  1210,  when  Abbot  John  of  Ford  preached  a sermon 
attacking  the  celibate  priests  who  hastened  to  buy  back  their  women.  Only  a few 
weeks  before  the  Maundy  Thursday  with  which  we  are  concerned,  he  had  at  York  met 
the  heads  of  all  the  Cistercian  abbeys  in  Yorkshire  to  attempt  to  demand  a subsidy  from 
them.136  On  the  positive  side  John  made  the  effort  to  keep  alive  the  ordinary  religious 
life  of  the  nation,  trebling  his  customary  benefactions  to  convents  and  monasteries,  and 
making  many  additional  gifts.  Throughout  the  Interdict  ecclesiastical  administration 
was  encouraged,  rectors  and  vicars  instituted,  abbeys  and  churches  built  or  repaired, 
and  restitution  eventually  made  to  many  who  had  been  disseised  in  the  early  months.140 

Secondly,  the  keeping  of  Maundy  Thursday  was  in  line  with  John’s  reaction  to  his 
excommunication.  “The  King  himself’,  wrote  Professor  Cheney,  “.  . . continued  active 
in  devotional  works  and  promoted  Christian  piety  amongst  his  subjects.  His 
excommunication  in  1209  made  no  difference.”  14  Only  a month  or  so  after  being 
excommunicated  John  had  kept  the  Christmas  of  1209  at  Windsor.  He  celebrated  the 
festival  on  a lavish  scale,  surrounded,  according  to  Roger  of  Wendover  “by  all  the  great 
men  of  England.”  142  The  next  opportunity  he  had  to  display  his  continued  allegiance  to 
the  Christian  faith  was  at  Knaresborough  on  the  most  important  holy  days  of  the 
Church  year.  This  time  the  public  declaration  of  his  refusal  to  accept  his 
excommunication  was  not  before  the  barons,  but  before  the  ordinary  people,  thirteen  of 
whom  he  clothed  and  honoured.  This  was  not  simply  an  illustration  of  how  John  was, 
in  Dr.  A.  L.  Poole’s  phrase,  “indulgent  to  the  proletariat”,  but  a demonstration  that 
as  a loyal  son  of  the  Church,  and  as  King  of  England,  he  had  every  right  to  associate 
himself  with  Maundy  Thursday.  Far  from  this  being  a blasphemous  gesture  in  defiance 
of  the  Pope,  he  surely  intended  it  to  be  seen  as  a pious  act  of  humility,  in  keeping  with 
his  role  as  Christian  king. 

This  interpretation  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  on  the  following  day  John  fed  not  only 
a hundred  local  paupers,  but  a thousand  others.  This  number  appears  to  be  without 
precedent  in  the  records  of  John’s  almsgiving.  Before  1210  there  are  many  examples  of 
a hundred  paupers  being  fed,  and  occasionally  several  hundred  as  a cumulative  figure, 
but  the  total  of  a thousand  does  not  occur  again  until  1212,  at  Northampton,  when  John 
was,  of  course,  still  excommunicated  and  perhaps  still  trying  to  impress  with  his 
munificence.144  Even  if  there  had  been  earlier  occasions  of  almsgiving  on  this  scale  it  is 
surely  remarkable  to  find  an  excommunicated  king  making  formal  observance  of  Good 
Friday,  and  marking  the  day  with  such  conspicuous  charity.  Professor  Cheney  in  his 
studies  of  John  and  the  Interdict  makes  no  mention  of  this  Holy  Week  in 
Knaresborough,  but,  speaking  of  the  Maundy  almsgiving  at  Rochester  in  1213,  when 
John  made  an  offering  of  thirteen  pence  at  the  Cross  on  Good  Friday,  he  observes:  “Thus 
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he  advertised  his  orthodoxy  though  excommunicate.”  i4j  This  statement  could  be  even 
more  appropriately  applied  to  the  occasion  in  Knaresborough,  since  it  so  closely 
followed  the  excommunication. 

King  John’s  almsgiving  in  Knaresborough  had  the  essential  ingredients  of  the  unique 
Office  of  the  Royal  Maundy  ceremony  as  it  exists  today.  None  present  in  1210  could 
have  suspected  what  colourful  spectacle  would  eventually  cluster  round  that  simple 
nucleus.  Yet  after  more  than  seven  centuries  of  evolution  the  core  of  the  occasion 
remains  the  same:  the  monarch,  in  humble  imitation  of  Christ,  making  a personal  gift  to 
a specific  number  of  needy  people.  Moreover,  the  contemporary  gift  comprises  not  only 
a white  purse  of  Maundy  money,  but  also  a red  purse  containing  what  is  officially 
described  as  “an  allowance  for  clothing  and  provisions  formerly  given  in  kind”.146 

The  first  known  example  of  such  Maundy  giving  was  at  Knaresborough  on  the  15th 
April,  1210.  It  is  possible  that  this  was  the  first  time  it  happened.  No  better  occasion  can 
be  found  to  explain  why  a king  should  be  motivated  to  participate  in  what  was  hitherto 
a tradition  of  the  Church,  and  it  is  tempting  to  think  that  here  in  Knaresborough  we 
have  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  why,  as  well  as  when,  the  Royal  Maundy  came  into 
being.  Such  a temptation,  however,  must  be  resisted  in  the  absence  of  earlier 
documentary  evidence.  What  we  can  claim  is  that  the  Knareborough  Maundy  is  the  first 
of  which  we  have  any  kind  of  record,  an  intriguing  glimpse  into  an  evolutionary  process, 
the  Royal  Maundy  in  embryo,  if  not  in  conception. 

When  King  John  died  in  October  1216,  only  eight  months  after  his  visit  to  St.  Robert, 
it  may  be  thought  that  an  immense  wave  of  relief  must  have  swept  over  the  land.  Church 
chroniclers,  vehement  against  a king  who  had  so  long  defied  the  Pope,  told  the  world  of 
his  monstrous  depravity.  “Foul  as  hell  is”,  wrote  Matthew  Paris,  “it  is  made  even  fouler 
by  the  presence  of  John”.147  He  was  writing  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  King’s 
death,  but  there  is  sufficient  contemporary  evidence  to  show  that  John  committed,  or  at 
least  permitted,  much  evil.  Quite  apart  from  notorious  instances  such  as  his  treatment 
of  Arthur  of  Brittany  (allegedly  murdered  by  the  king,  ironically  on  a Maundy  Thursday 
in  1203)  and  the  De  Braose  family,  at  the  very  time  with  which  we  have  been  concerned 
he  ordered  the  tailaging  of  the  Jews.  Early  in  1210  every  Jewish  man  and  woman  in  the 
land  - if  we  are  to  believe  Roger  of  Wendover  - was  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  many 
tortured  until  they  disclosed  their  wealth,  one  Jew  in  Bristol  having  a tooth  wrenched 
out  each  day  until  he  yielded  10,000  marks.148 

On  the  other  hand  there  would  be  those  ready  to  point  out  that  King  John  had  died 
an  orthodox  Christian,  having  at  last  submitted  to  the  Pope  (15th  May,  1213)  in  utter 
humility  and  with  the  most  fervent  expression  of  faith.14  They  would  see  that  in  the 
complex,  paradoxical  texture  of  his  personality  there  could  be  traced  strands  of 
goodness,  interwoven  with  the  wickedness  which  was  to  become  his  lasting  memorial. 
Certainly  there  would  be  those  in  Knaresborough  who  would  not  forget  that  here  he  had 
been  generous  to  the  poor,  and  to  their  champion,  St.  Robert.  The  conventional  notion 
that  King  John  was  a bad  man  and  worse  monarch  dies  hard.  What  we  know  of  him  in 
Knaresborough  does  something  to  redress  the  balance. 

Dr,  Kellett’s  essay  won  the  Yorkshire  History  Prize  for  1988.  The  prize  was  awarded  by  the  Yorkshire 
Society,  the  panel  ofjudges  being  drawn  from  the  history  departments  of  the  Yorkshire  universities,  Chairman 
Professor  Maurice  Beresford. 

On  Maundy  Thursday,  1987,  the  author  produced  a reconstruction  of  “The  Knaresborough  Royal 
Maundy”,  King  John  being  played  by  Dr.  Richard  Rastall  of  Leeds  University,  and  the  thirteen  paupers  by 

145.  Cheney,  op.cit.,  (note  92),  p.  15. 

146.  Office  for  the  Royal  Maundy,  the  Royal  Almonry,  1985,  p.  10. 

147.  Paris,  op.cit.,  (note  23),  II,  p.  669. 

148.  Wendover,  op.cit.,  (note  131),  II,  p.  54.  Paris  II,  p.  528. 

149.  English  Historical  Documents,  ed.  D.  C.  Douglas,  1975,  III,  p.  309. 
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boys  representing  the  schools  of  the  town.  The  actors  processed  from  the  Knaresborough  Castle  to  the  Parish 
Church,  led  by  members  of  Estampie  playing  music  dating  from  around  1210.  The  part  of  Alexander  de  Dorset 
was  played  by  his  successor,  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Betts. 
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EAST  LILLING,  NORTH  YORKSHIRE: 

THE  DESERTED  MEDIEVAL  VILLAGE  RECONSIDERED 


By  Vivien  G.  Swan,  Donnie  A.  Mackay  and  Bridgett  E.  A.  Jones 


Professor  Maurice  Beresford  once  wrote  ‘East  Lilling  will  always  rank  among  my 
favourite  lost  village  sites’.1  Thirty-five  years  on,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  publish 
for  the  first  time  an  analytical  survey  of  the  earthworks  in  their  landscape,  and  to  offer 
a radical  reappraisal  of  the  settlement’s  history  through  newly  discovered 
documentation. 

The  deserted  medieval  village  of  East  Lilling,  14k  NNE  of  York  and  centred  at  SE 
66306455,  is  situated  at  between  30  and  39m  above  OD,  at  the  foot  of  the  Howardian 
Hills  on  a shelf  of  gently  sloping  Boulder  clay  containing  sand  and  gravel.  The  remains, 
currently  under  pasture,  lie  in  the  SE  corner  of  the  parish  of  Sheriff  Hutton  with 
Cornbrough,  1 .6k  SSE  of  the  village  of  Sheriff  Hutton  (Fig.  1 ).  West  Lilling,  a settlement 
still  surviving,  is  to  be  found  in  the  modern  parish  of  Lillings  Ambo,  the  Ambo-element 
in  the  parish  name  attesting  to  the  former  presence  of  two  villages  with  the  name  Lilling. 

The  first  modern  record  of  earthworks  at  East  Lilling  was  made  in  1851/2  by  the  staff 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  who  plotted  and  labelled  ‘moats’,  ‘mounds’  and  ‘foundations’ 
on  the  site  of  the  former  village.2  It  was  not,  however,  until  1947/8  that  the  true 
significance  of  the  remains  was  recognised  by  Beresford,  following  his  discovery,  in  the 
British  Museum  Library,  of  a survey  document  of  1624/5  which  described  traces  of  the 
deserted  hamlet  ‘utterlie  demolished. ..dismembered  from  the  present  territories  of  East 
Lilling  and.. .made  a part  of  and  impayled  to  the  parke  of  Sheriffe  Hutton’.3 

Beresford  visited  the  site  and  carried  out  small-scale  excavations  in  1949,  but  without 
very  conclusive  results.4  His  preliminary  documentary  research  was  also  unable  to 
establish  the  immediate  cause  of  the  village’s  desertion,  and  he  was  misled  in  particular 
by  serious  inaccuracies  in  the  information  derived  from  the  Victoria  County  History .5  The 
account  which  follows  incorporates  the  results  of  a new  detailed  survey  of  the  earthworks 
carried  out  at  a scale  of  1:1000,  as  part  of  a selective  sampling  of  medieval  earthwork 
sites  in  Ryedale  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Historical  Monuments  of  England.6 


1.  Beresford,  M.  W.  The  Lost  Villages  of  England  (1954),  29  (hereafter  Beresford  1954a).  It  was  the  first  non- 
Midlands  site  for  which  he  found  documentary  evidence  after  coming  to  Leeds  from  Warwickshire  in  April 
1948,  and  it  was  his  first  attempt  at  excavation  in  Yorkshire,  anticipating  Wharram  Percy  by  more  than 
a year. 

2.  OS  6 inch  1st  edition  (1856),  sheet  141. 

3.  British  Museum  Harleian  Ms.  6288,  f26-27.  View  of  the  lands  of  East  Lilling;  Beresford  M.  W.  History  on 
the  Ground  (1957),  225;  ibid.,  1954a,  30-31;  ibid.  1954.  The  Lost  Villages  of  Yorkshire,  Part  IV.  Yorkshire 
Archaeol.  J.  XXXVIII,  pt.  151  (1954),  302-3  (hereafter  Beresford  1954b). 

4.  The  Archaeological  News  Letter  2.1  (May  1949),  16.  Sophisticated  excavation  techniques  such  as  area- 
stripping, essential  for  the  recovery  of  plans  of  flimsy  structures  such  as  peasant  houses,  had  not  yet  been 
developed  at  this  date. 

5.  Beresford  1954b,  302-3;  see  also  note  38;  The  Victoria  County  History.  Yorkshire.  The  North  Riding  II  (1923), 
182-3. 

6.  The  original  documents  have  all  been  checked  and  transcribed  at  first  hand,  a task  carried  out  by  Dr. 
Bridgett  Jones  (except  for  maps  and  a small  amount  of  the  latest  material  in  York  dealt  with  by  Vivien 
Swan).  Donnie  Mackay  and  Vivien  Swan  conducted  the  field  survey  (respectively  RCHME,  Line 
Building,  Haymarket  Lane,  Newcastle,  NE1  7RU  and  RCHME,  Shelley  House,  Acomb  Road,  York,  Y02 
4HB).  The  text  and  interpretation  was  the  responsibility  of  Vivien  Swan.  Access  to  the  site  was  readily 
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Medieval  Tenurial  History 

The  settlement  of  East  Lilling  is  first  recorded  in  1086  when  there  appear,  according 
to  Faull  and  Stinson,7  two  holdings  of  East  Lilling.  This  is  assuming  that  Faull  and 
Stinson’s  interpretation  of  the  seeming  duplication  of  entries  in  Domesday  Book  is 
accepted,  as  now  seems  likely.8  Of  these  two  units,  one  was  held  by  the  Count  of  Mortain 
(1  carucate,  and  2 or  4 bovates),  and  the  other  by  the  Crown  (1  carucate,  6 bovates, 
mostly  waste). 

The  descent  of  these  holdings  can  only  be  tentatively  reconstructed.  The  overlordship 
of  East  Lilling  (and  West  Lilling)  belonged  to  the  manor  of  Sheriff  Hutton.  At  the  time 
of  the  Domesday  survey  the  land  comprising  Sheriff  Hutton  was  also  held  jointly  by  the 
Crown  (4  carucates)  and  the  Count  of  Mortain  (1 1 carucates)  and  was  soke  of  the  manor 
of  Bulmer.9  The  Count  of  Mortain’s  tenant  in  chief,  Nigel  Fossard,  held  all  Mortain’s 
lands  in  East  and  West  Lilling,  (Sheriff)  Hutton  and  adjacent  parishes,  and  had  also 
been  wrongfully  in  possession  of  other  land  at  Sheriff  Hutton  (‘3  manors’  totalling  4 
carucates),  but  had  been  forced  to  return  it  to  the  king  by  1086.  At  a later  date,  however, 
the  Fossard  family  seem  to  have  regained  control  of  some  of  this  Crown  land,  thus 
acquiring  the  overlordship  of  the  whole  of  Sheriff  Hutton,  with  the  known  exception  of 
Bulford  Tofts,  on  the  extreme  West  of  West  Lilling  parish  (Fig.  1)  which  was  retained 
by  the  King.10  From  the  Fossard  family  the  land  passed,  via  their  female  line,  to  the  de 
Mauleys,  Lords  of  Mulgrave. 1 1 

In  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III  (probably  between  the  1260’s  and  1272), 
the  third  Peter  de  Mauley  confirmed  to  Marton  Priory  an  earlier  grant  of  two  oxgangs 
of  freehold  land  in  Lilling,12  territory  known  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  priory  since 


6.  granted  by  W.  Wood  (landowner)  and  J.  Kempster  (tenant).  We  are  grateful  to  the  stalf  of  the  following 
institutions  for  their  assistance:—  The  Public  Record  Office,  London;  the  Borthwick  Institute  of  Historical 
Research,  York;  the  Minster  Library,  York;  York  City  Record  Office  and  the  Local  History  Section  of  the 
Public  Library;  West  Yorkshire  Record  Office,  Sheepscar,  Leeds;  Cambridge  University  Committee  for 
Aerial  Photography;  North  Yorkshire  County  Record  Office  and  the  Archaeological  Section  of  the 
Planning  Office,  Northallerton;  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Leeds;  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford;  the  John  Ryland’s  Library,  Manchester;  the  Institute  of  Historical  Research,  London;  the  Henry 
Huntingdon  Library,  San  Marino,  Pasadena,  U.S.A.  (micro-film  of  deeds  in  its  possession),  and 
particularly  to  Tim  Padfield  of  the  P.R.O.  for  special  access  to  a document  under  conservation.  Thanks 
are  also  due  to  our  RCHME,  colleagues  Philip  Sinton  (graphics  and  assistance  with  survey),  Davina 
Turner  (word-processing),  Dr.  Ronald  Butler  (editing),  Kay  Hallworth  (N.M.R.  air  photographs  library) 
and  to  Chris  Taylor  for  his  stimulating  site  visits  and  general  advice  throughout.  An  early  draft  of  the 
historical  section  and  the  final  text  were  kindly  commented  on  respectively  by  Professor  D.  M.  Palliser  and 
Professor  M.  W.  Beresford.  The  full  archival  description,  plan  (at  the  original  scale  of  1:1000)  and 
documentary  transcriptions  have  been  deposited  in  the  National  Monuments  Record  where  they  are 
available  for  consultation  (N.A.R.  SE  66  SE  1).  The  final  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed, 
however,  rests  with  the  authors. 

7.  Faull,  M.  L.  and  Stinson,  M.  (eds.),  Domesday  Book:  30.  Yorkshire  (Chichester  1986),  IN  91  note;  IN  100; 
5N  61;  29N  11;  SN,B14-15;  SN,B9  note. 

8.  Professor  D.  M.  Palliser  has  pointed  out  (pers.  comm.)  that  an,  as  yet  unpublished,  paper  by  Dr.  D.  Roffe 
has  shown  the  close  links  between  the  untenanted  royal  estates  in  Domesday  Book  (IN,  IE  and  1W)  and 
the  land  of  the  King’s  thegns  (29),  and  has  argued  for  a change  of  policy  which  resulted  in  the  former  being 
separated  from  the  latter.  East  Lilling  may  be  one  entry  which  escaped  the  process  and  was  accidentally 
listed  under  both. 

9.  Faull  and  Stinson  1986,  IN  87;  5N  54;  CN  5,  note;  SN,L  6,  note;  SN,B  3. 

10.  Cal.  I.P.M.  XII,  (1938),  p.136,  No.  160  [1367-8];  ibid.  XVI  (1974),  pp.280-282,  No.  736  [1388-9];  the 
history  and  significance  of  this  tract  of  land  is  to  be  the  subject  of  a forthcoming  paper  by  V.G.S. 

11.  Ellis,  Landholders  of  Yorks;  Burke,  Sir  B.,  Dormant  and  Extinct  Baronage,  (1983  ed.),  362-3. 

12.  Brit.  Libr.,  Cott.  Chart  XI.  42;  Dugdale,  W.  Monasticon  Anglicanum  VI,  (1817-30),  197-199.  The  witnesses 
to  this  grant  were  John  de  Bulmer  and  Paulinus  de  Lilling,  presumably  tenant  and  sub-tenant 
respectively. 
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before  1227. 13  It  was  not  documented  whether  this  holding  lay  in  East  or  West  Lilling, 
but  since  an  inquisition  of  1495  and  post-dissolution  Ministers’  Accounts  of  Henry  VIII 
record  Marton  Priory  as  having  held  a messuage  and  2 oxgangs  in  the  hamlet  of  East 
Lilling  ‘from  time  immemorial’,14  this  almost  certainly  represents  the  land  confirmed  by 
Peter  de  Mauley.  The  manor  of  Sheriff  Hutton  continued  to  be  held  by  the  Mauley 
family  until  1331,  when  the  fifth  Peter  de  Mauley  released  all  his  right  to  service  on 
account  of  it  to  Ralph  de  Neville,  a member  of  the  family  who  had  been  the  main 
hereditary  tenants  of  the  Manor  of  Sheriff  Hutton  from  the  late  twelfth  century.15 

Not  all  the  land  within  the  Lordship  of  Sheriff  Hutton  was  held  by  the  Nevilles.  In 
c.  1 130-1 132,  Richard  d’Orival,  chaplain  of  Henry  I,  gave  to  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  in  York 
3 carucates  in  Lilling  and  272  carucates  in  Limber  (‘Fymer’)  together  with  other  lands 
elsewhere.  The  grant  had  presumably  originally  formed  part  of  Henry’s  lavish  land- 
benefactions  to  him.  Although  East  Lilling  is  not  specified  as  such,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  territory  lay  in  this  township,  since  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  is  recorded  as  being  in 
possession  of  the  ‘manor  of  East  Lilling’  in  1495  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey  holdings  in  West  Lilling.  The  three  carucates,  however,  would  have 
comprised  all  the  Domesday  land  attributed  by  Faull  and  Stinson  to  East  Lilling  (i.e.  1 
carucate  and  6 bovates  of  the  King’s  land  and  1 carucate  and  2 bovates  held  by  Fossard 
under  the  Count  of  Mortain),18  a total  which  does  not  take  account  of  the  Mauley  2 
bovate  grant  to  Marton  Priory.  The  discrepant  Domesday  Book  entry  listing  the  Count’s 
holdings  as  1 carucate,  4 bovates  is  therefore  to  be  preferred. 

Richard  d’Orival  asked  Geoffrey,  Abbot  of  St.  Mary’s  for  the  hereditary  tenancies  of 
his  former  territory  in  Lilling  and  Fimber  to  be  allotted  to  a relative,  a certain  Gilbert, 
and  the  granting  of  his  request  in  1 130/32  is  documented.19  No  further  details  of  Gilbert 
are  known.  It  may,  however,  be  significant  that  the  de  Lillinge  family,  who  are  recorded 
from  c.  1 186/920  and  who  presumably  took  their  family  name  from  the  place,  were 
tenants  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,21  holding  the  manor  of  East  Lilling  and  its  lands  until  the 
second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,22  and  were  also  documented  in  1299,  1374/5  and 
1394/5  as  having  land  in  Fimber.  Gilbert  may  therefore  have  been  an  ancestor  of  this 

13.  In  1227  Alice  de  Neville  made  a claim  against  Paulinus  de  Lilling  over  2 bovates  of  land  in  Lilling  and 
one  carucate  in  Sheriff  Hutton.  These  evidently  belonged  to  Marton  Priory  as  the  abbot  was  called  upon 
to  testify,  and  were  apparently  leased  by  the  de  Nevilles  to  the  de  Lillinges.  (Curia  Regis  Rolls,  11-14  Hen. 
Ill,  7,  No.  31;  ibid.  31,  No.  134;  ibid.  63,  No.  287;  ibid.  78,  No.  341. 

14.  Ministers’  Accounts:  Sheriff  Hutton  1508-1516,  May  1495  (PRO.,  E. 315/306);  Ministers  Accounts: 
Marton,  28-33  Henry  VIII  [1535/6-1540/41]  (PRO.,  S.C.  6 Hen.  VIII,  449,  3-8). 

15.  Cal.  IPM.  II,  168-173,  No.  304;  ibid.  249,  No.  435;  ibid.  293-4,  No.  483;  ibid.  VII,  262,  No.  362;  (Kirby’s 
Inq.  (Surt.  Soc.),  107,  378);  Cat.  Ancient  Deeds  II,  384,  B3259.  Crown  ownership:-  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls  1401-1405, 
470;  ibid.  1436-41,496 ; ibid.  1467-77,  260  and  266. 

16.  John  Rylands  Library  Ms.  Lat.  221,  pt.  2,  f.262  (Cartulary  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey);  Farrer,  W.  Early 
Yorkshire  Charters.  II  (1915),  352-3,  no. 456  (hereafter  EYC). 

17.  See  note  14  (Ministers’  Accounts:  Sheriff  Hutton). 

18.  See  note  7 (Faull  and  Stinson). 

19.  Farrer,  W.  EYC  II  (1915),  354-5,  no.460. 

20.  A certain  Simon  de  Lilling  witnessed  a grant  of  land  to  St.  Peter’s,  York.  ( EYC  II  (1915),  368-9).  This 
could  perhaps  indicate  that  Simon  himself  was  a tenant  of  York  Minster. 

21.  Paulinus  de  Lilling  was  witness,  jointly  with  Abbot  Robert  of  St.  Mary’s  (Abbot  in  1184-99  or  1186/9- 
1195)  and  others,  to  a document  relating  to  the  abbey’s  lands  ( EYC  III  (1916),  489);  as  such,  is  likely 
to  have  already  been  a tenant.  Indeed,  thereafter  until  the  early  fourteenth  century,  members  of  the 
Lillinge  family  appear  quite  regularly  in  St.  Mary’s  records  usually  as  witnesses  to  deeds.  The  Lay 
Subsidy  of  1301,  for  St.  Mary’s  land  in  ‘Foston,  Thornton  and  Lilling’,  assessed  Simon  de  Lilling,  by  far 
the  largest  land  holder,  at  6s  lOd  (presumably  for  property  in  East  Lilling)  and  Richard  de  Lilling  at  8d 
(probably  for  his  toft  in  Thornton:  see  note  26)  (Yorkshire  Lay  Subsidies  of  Edward  I.  Yorkshire  Archaeol. 
Soc.  Record  Series  XXI  (1896),  115. 

22.  See  notes  21-26  (re.  the  de  Lillinges  as  sub-tenants). 

23.  St.  Mary’s  York  Cartul.  f.246,  2 July  1299;  ibid,  f.245,  12  March  1374/5;  ibid.  Jan  2 1394/5  (John  Rylands 
Library  Ms. 221  and  220-1). 
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family,  though  of  course,  the  de  Lillinges  may  merely  have  been  granted  his  estate  when 
it  escheated,  or  held  other  St.  Mary’s  lands  in  Fimber.24 

The  local  tenancies  of  the  Lillinges  were  not  confined  to  the  St.  Mary’s  manor  of  East 
Lilling.  The  family  also  held  Marton  Abbey’s  2 bovates  in  East  Lilling  and  1 carucate 
in  Sheriff  Hutton  as  sub-tenants  of  the  de  Nevilles  and  the  Meldreds,  and  other  land 
in  West  Lilling  and  Thornton.26 

In  the  early  fourteenth  century  the  Lillinge  family’s  interest  in  the  manor  of  East 
Lilling  began  to  wane.  In  1306-7  Simon  de  Lilling  and  his  wife  Alice  are  recorded  as 
plaintiffs  over  the  deforciation  of  the  manor  by  Roger  de  Nunwick.27  The  latter  evidently 
became  partly  resident  in  a substantial  house  in  East  Lilling  (presumably  the  manor 
house),  as  in  1315  it  was  recorded  that  the  house  was  broken  into,  goods  stolen  and  the 
servants  assaulted;  at  the  same  time  John  (son  of  Simon),  the  de  Lillinge  heir  in  his 
custody,  was  abducted  from  his  other  house  at  Nunwick.28  Sometime  between  1307  and 
1326  a messuage  and  4 bovates  in  East  Lilling  had  apparently  been  detached  from  the 
manor  estate  and  granted  by  Sir  Paulinus  de  Lillinge  to  his  son  Simon  and  his  wife 
Hawisa.29  Thereafter  East  Lilling  manor  and  its  lands  (apart  from  the  4 bovates 
detached  for  an  unknown  period)  appear  to  have  been  sub-let  by  the  de  Lillinges  to  other 
tenants,  the  last  of  which  is  recorded  in  1366-7.  Members  of  the  Lillinge  family  are  still 
recorded  intermittently  in  the  York  area  until  1436  but  there  is  no  indication  that  they 
continued  to  be  tenants  of  the  St.  Mary’s  estate  in  East  Lilling.  In  fact,  the  lands  and 
interests  of  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  de  Lilling  family  clearly  lay  elsewhere 
by  this  time.32 

Possibly  the  tenancy  of  the  manor  of  East  Lilling  and  its  lands  passed  to  de  Nevill 

Q Q 

family  in  the  late  fourteenth  or  early  fifteenth  centuries.  Richard  Nevill,  Earl  of 

24.  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  held  very  large  estates  in  Fimber  from  various  grants  so  the  de  Lillinge’s  holdings  there 
need  not  necessarily  have  coincided  with  Richard  d’Orival’s  gift. 

25.  See  refs,  in  note  13  and  Curia  Regis  Rolls,  14-17  Hen.  Ill,  281,  No. 1325.  The  ‘rents  in  East  Lilling’ 
mentioned  in  the  1282/3  IPM  of  Robert  de  Neville,  and  in  the  1388  IPM  of  John  de  Neville  of  Raby, 
almost  certainly  refer  to  bovates  belonging  to  Marton  Abbey  and  let  to  sub-tenants  {Cal.  IPM.  1 1,  294, 
10  Feb  1282/3,  Robert  de  Nevill;  IPM  John  de  Neville  of  Raby,  1 Nov  1388,  PRO.,  C.  135/195/1);  no 
mention  is  made  in  these  of  the  manor  of  East  Lilling,  though  the  other  manors  held  by  the  Nevilles  are 
named. 

26.  ‘William  son  of  Robert  de  Tilling’  was  a de  Neville  tenant  in  West  Lilling  in  1367  and  1388.  Cal.  IPM 
XII,  137,  no. 160,  Ralph  de  Neville,  28  August  1367;  IPM  ofjohn  de  Neville  of  Raby,  1388  (see  note  28); 
a certain  Adam  de  Lilling,  was  assessed  at  6s-6d  in  the  lay  subsidy  of  1301-2,  for  Crown  land  in  West 
Lilling,  probably  the  same  holding  {Lay  Subsid.  30  Ed.  I,  15th,  1301-2  (PRO.,  E.  1 79/21 1/2). 

A half  carucate  in  Thornton  (immediately  East  of  East  Lilling),  held  by  the  de  Lillinges  from  at  least  the 
early  thirteenth  century  was  the  property  of  St.  Mary’s.  (Bodleian:  Dodsworth  Ms.  clvi,  fl  3d  [1209],  fl  4 
[1220],  fl3v  [1233];  York  Minster  Library,  Cartul.  St.  Mary’s  York,  ff.  160v,  XVI. A. I [1223];  ibid. 
fl  6 1 v- 1 [1245]). 

27.  Feet  of  Fines,  28  January  1306/7  (PRO.,  C.P.  28/269/81,  No.  28). 

28.  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls  1313-1317,  320  [5  May  1315]. 

29.  Lindsay  Charters,  3 Oct.  1347  (Yorks.  Archaeol.  Soc.  Document  No.  MD70/16). 

30.  De  Banco  R.  Trin.  1366-7  (PRO.,  C.P.  40/424,  m.398d).  The  detached  bovates  presumably  later  reverted 
to  the  main  holding,  but  documentary  evidence  is  lacking  for  this  crucial  period. 

31.  E.g.  Sir  John  Lilling  of  York,  chaplain  (d. 1429/30)  and  Richard  Lilling  ofFulford  (d.1436):  Borthwick 
Inst.,  York.  Wills  482,  3,  and  472,  3.  A certain  Richard  Lilling  had  been  the  tenant  of  a cottage  on  land 
belonging  to  the  Sheriff  Hutton  royal  estate  (possibly  at  West  Lilling)  some  time  before  1547-8  (PRO., 
S.C.  6/EDW.  VI/545:  Ministers  Accounts  38  Hen.  VIII  - 1 Ed.  VI,  1547-8). 

32.  Sir  Nicholas  Lilling,  who  died  in  1417,  owned  estates  in  Essex,  Worcestershire  and  Northamptonshire, 
and  had  been  Sheriff  of  Northamptonshire,  an  MP,  and  a close  associate  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  {Cal. 
Close  Rolls  1364-8,  1381-96,  1399-1402,  ubique;  Cal.  IPM.  1399-1405,  Vol.  XVIII,  161-1,  nos.  494  and  502; 
ibid.  164,  no.  504). 

33.  The  1388  IPM  of  Sir  John  de  Neville  of  Raby  mentions  only  unspecified  rents  of  tenants  in. ..East  Lilling, 
but  has  fuller  details  of  tenants,  tenancies  and  revenues  in  Sheriff  Hutton  and  West  Lilling.  This  may 
indicate  that  his  holding  in  East  Lilling  was  still  relatively  insignificant  - presumably  only  the  2 bovates 
from  Marton  Abbey  and  still  excluding  the  manor  of  East  Lilling  {Cal.  IPM  XVI  no. 736,  280-281,  1 Nov 
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Salisbury  included  the  vill  of  East  Lilling  in  his  will  in  1459,  the  year  before  his  death 
in  the  battle  of  Wakefield.  Following  the  death  of  his  son  and  heir  Richard  Nevill,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  in  the  battle  of  Barnet  in  1471,  and  in  the  absence  of  a male  heir,  the  lands 
were  seized  by  the  Crown.  In  1471  Edward  IV  granted  them  to  Richard  Duke  of 
Gloucester  (later  Richard  III)  who  that  year  married  Anne  Nevill,  a daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  The  1475  exemplification  of  this  grant  by  Act  of  Parliament  mentions 
the  ‘manor  of  East  Lilling’.35  On  Richard  Ill’s  death  in  1485  the  estate  reverted  to  the 
Crown. 

History  of  the  development  of  the  Village 

The  earliest  recognisable  phase  of  the  village  of  East  Lilling,  a regular  single  row  of 
five  tofts  and  crofts,  laid  out  on  the  N side  of  an  existing  through  road  (Fig.  2:  for 
descriptive  details  see  below),  could  perhaps  pre-date  1086.  However,  since  the 
Domesday  holdings  of  East  Lilling  are  described  as  waste,  it  may  represent  a post- 1086 
planned  re-establishment  of  a settlement.  This  morphology  too,  would  conform  to 

Q C' 

general  trends  highlighted  in  a number  of  Domesday  settlements  in  the  N and  NE. 
Close  resemblances  in  layout  also  occur  in  the  early  nuclei  of  existing  adjacent  villages 
such  as  Flaxton,  West  Lilling,  Thornton-le-Clay  and  Sheriff  Hutton,  the  last  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  planned  at  the  same  time  as  its  timber  castle,  in  the  early-to-mid 

Q -7 

twelfth  century. 

That  the  population  of  East  Lilling  expanded  at  first  is  evident  from  the  setting  out  of 
extra  holdings  at  both  its  east  and  west  ends,  and  from  the  sub-division  of  many  of  the 
crofts  and  tofts  (Fig.  2).  Such  increases  are,  unfortunately,  difficult  to  chart  in 
contemporary  tax  lists  and  other  documentary  sources,  because  the  villages  of  East  and 
West  Lilling  were  often  not  distinguished  from  one  another,  or  were  sometimes  assessed 
jointly  with  other  small  neighbouring  villages,  or  were  totally  omitted  in  the  compilation 
of  such  lists.38  The  only  useful  document,  the  Poll  Tax  assessment  of  1377,  recorded  only 
31  heads  in  the  village,  perhaps  no  more  than  5 or  6 families.39  This  is  in  spite  of  the 

33.  1388;  also  PRO.,  C.  135/195/1).  No  I PM  survives  for  his  heir  Ralph  Nevill,  Earl  of  Westmorland,  who 
died  in  1424,  or  for  his  son  John  Neville  who  died  in  1449. 

34.  Will  of  Richard  Nevill,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  4 May  1459  (PRO.,  Prob.  11/4  [P.C.C.  22  Stockton]). 

35.  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls  1467-77,  486-7  [26  Feb  1475];  see  also  Cal.  Close  Rolls  1476-85 , 189,  No.  650  [1479/80],  quit 
claim  of  estate  by  Elizabeth  Neville,  Lady  Latimer. 

36.  Sheppard,  J.  A.  Metrological  analysis  of  regular  village  plans  in  Yorkshire.  Agricultural  History  Review  22 
(1974),  1 18-135;  idem.  Medieval  village  planning  in  northern  England:  some  evidence  from  Yorkshire.  J. 
Hist.  Geog.  2 (1976),  3-20. 

More  recent  studies  suggest  that  the  term  ‘waste’  in  Domesday  Book  may  not  always  be  taken  at  face 
value  (W.  E.  Wightman,  The  Significance  of  “Waste”  in  the  Yorkshire  Domesday.  Northern  History  10 
(1975),  55-71),  and  that  some  Yorkshire  village  reorganisation  may  date  from  Anglo-Scandinavian  rather 
than  Norman  times  (e.g.  Harvey,  M.,  Open  Field  Structure  and  Landholding  Arrangements  in  Eastern 
Yorkshire.  Inst.  Brit.  Geog.  Trans.  N.S.  IX  (1984),  60-75;  and  at  Wharram  Percy:  Hurst,  J.  G.,  The 
Wharram  Research  Project:  Results  to  1983.  Medieval  Archaeol.  XXVIII  (1984),  77-1  1 1)).  Thanks  are  due 
to  Prof.  D.  M.  Palliser  for  discussing  these  trends. 

37.  See  note  52. 

38.  The  lay  subsidy  of  Edward  I 1301-2  assesses  7 individuals  for  West  Lilling  (including  one  de  Lillinge) 
and  33  (on  St.  Mary’s  land)  in  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Foston,  Thornton  and  Lilling  (presumably 
East),  altogether  including  2 de  Lillinges  (Brown,  W.  (ed.),  1897.  Yorkshire  Lay  Subsidies.  Yorkshire 
Archaeol.  Soc.  Record  Ser.  XXI  (1896),  72,  115);  that  of  Edward  III  (1327)  includes  West  Lilling  (2 
individuals),  but  not  East  (PRO.,  E.  179/211/6.  Particulars  of  Account  20th,  1 Ed.  Ill  [1327]). 
Beresford’s  ‘four  families  taxed’  in  East  Lilling  at  this  date  cannot  be  substantiated  (Beresford  1954b, 
302).  The  1332-3  and  1334  Assessments  include  only  Farlington  with  West  Lilling  together  ( contra 
Beresford  1954B,  op.  cit.).  Beresford’s  claim  (1954B,  303)  that  a 1388  IPM  lists  a number  of  messuages 
and  tofts  in  East  Lilling  is  in  error.  The  document  in  question  mentions  only  ‘rents  in  . . . East  Lilling’ 
(see  note  25). 

39.  Poll  Tax  25  May  1377,  No.  18  (PRO.,  E.  179/21  1/30). 
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Fig.  2:  East  Lilling  deserted  medieval  village:  survey  plan  of  the  earthworks. 
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appearance  of  the  earthworks,  which  suggest  that,  at  peak,  the  village  probably  had  at 
least  twice  as  many  households  as  this.  It,  therefore,  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that, 
at  East  Lilling,  as  in  some  immediately  adjacent  villages  and  elsewhere  in  Britain,  a 
gradual  decline,  perhaps  beginning  in  the  early  fourteenth  century  and  accelerated  by 
the  ‘Great  Pestilence’  of  the  1340s,  was  already  well-advanced  by  this  date.40 

In  contrast,  the  abrupt  demise  of  the  village  one  hundred  years  later  is  quite  clearly 
documented  - a rare  occurrence  with  deserted  medieval  villages.  Between  1471  and 
1485,  the  ‘hamlet’  of  East  Lilling  was  deliberately  ‘demolished  and  turned  into  grazing’ 
as  a result  of  an  ‘agreement’  made  between  the  respective  landholders,  the  Lord  of 
Sheriff  Hutton  (i.e.  Richard  III)  and  the  Prior  of  Marton,41  presumably  so  that  it  could 
be  taken  into  the  adjacent  deer  park  of  the  royal  castle  of  Sheriff  Hutton  (q.v.).  Richard 
died  in  1485,  however,  and  in  the  1495  an  Inquisition  awarded  the  Priory  20s  p.a. 
compensation  for  loss  of  rents  from  its  ‘messuage  and  two  bovates’  (by  1536-7  this  was 
only  8s,  according  to  the  Marton  accounts).42  The  Ministers’  Accounts  of  Henry  VIII 
(1508-1516),  in  which  the  Inquisition  details  appear  as  an  insertion,43  also  record  that 
8s-9d  was  paid  ‘to  the  Abbott  of  St.  Mary’s  for  East  Lilling  manor  profits’44  and  that  the 
whole  township  [‘vill’]  of  East  Lilling  was  let  to  a certain  Christopher  Clapham  for  £20 
p.a.45 

This  remarkable  documentation  on  the  circumstances  of  East  Lilling’s  desertion  is 
even  further  enhanced  by  subsequent  Ministers’  Accounts  of  Henry  VIII,  which  provide 
details  of  some  of  its  former  inhabitants,  since  dispossessed  tenants  had  their  rents 
remitted.46  A certain  John  Richardson  was  excused  payment  of  6d  for  a ‘dovecote  on 
waste  . . . decayed’,  William  Sympson  was  excused  4s  for  a ‘cottage  . . . fallen-down  and 
2 oxgang  worth  nothing’,  and  Margaret  Huby/ Alice  Huby  was  excused  payment  of  14s 
lOd  for  an  oxgang  of  land  and  a balke  of  pasture  which  she  had  been  allocated  in 
exchange  for  ‘certain  lands  in  East  Lilling’.  Also  discontinued  was  the  4s  for  tithes  which 
used  to  be  paid  to  the  parish  priest  of  East  Lilling;  this  implies  the  former  existence  of 


40.  See  note  38  where  7 individuals  are  assessed  for  West  Lilling  in  1301/2  and  only  two  for  1327;  likewise 
Sheriff  Hutton  has  28  and  15  persons  respectively  in  the  same  assessments.  Evidence  for  a national 
decline  in  rural  population  from  the  early  fourteenth  century  and  the  place  of  the  ‘Great  Plague’  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  medieval  landscape  are  discussed  by  Beresford  (1954a),  and  Steane,  J.  M.  The 
Archaeology  of  Medieval  England  and  Wales  (1985),  178-181. 

41.  The  agreement  is  recorded  in  the  post-dissolution  accounts  relating  to  Marton  Priory  which  was  in  the 
lands  of  the  Crown  Receiver  between  1535/6  and  1547/8:  ‘8  shillings  annual  payment  for  free  farm  of  the 
tithes  coming  from  the  vill  of  East  Lilling,  which  return  used  to  be  paid  from  ancient  times  for  one 
messuage  with  2 bovates  of  land  with  appurtenances  here  recently  pertaining  to  the  priory;  after  the 
demolition  of  this  said  ‘vill’  by  agreement  between  the  Lord  of  Sheriff  Hutton  and  the  prior  and  convent 
of  this  recent  priory’  . . . (PRO.,  S.C. 6/Hen.  VIII,  449,  3-8.  Ministers’  Accounts,  Marton.  28-33  Henry 
VIII  [1535/6-40/41]. 

42.  It  seems  likely  that  Marton  Priory  would  originally  have  been  granted  recompense  by  Richard,  and  that 
payment  had  ceased  after  his  death  (hence  the  Inquisition),  but  no  documentary  evidence  survives  to 
substantiate  this. 

43.  PRO.,  E. 315/306.  Ministers’  Accounts.  Sheriff  Hutton  1508-1516:-  ‘May  1495:  Inquisition  at  Sheriff 
Hutton  found  that  prior  and  convent  of  Marton  were  seized  of  a messuage  and  two  oxgangs  of  land  from 
time  immemorial  in  the  hamlet  called  East  Lilling  up  to  the  time  when  the  predecessors  of  the  said  lord 
king  laid  waste  and  knocked  down  the  same  hamlet  for  pasture’. 

44.  This  rather  low  amount  may  indicate  that  apart  from  ‘the  manor’,  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  had  forgotton  or  lost 
record  of  its  three  carucates  of  land  comprising  the  rest  of  East  Lilling  township,  presumably  subsumed 
into  the  Neville’s  estates.  Lilling  does  not  appear  among  the  possessions  of  St.  Mary’s  at  the  dissolution. 
Some  authorities  appear  to  have  misread  the  Lemyng  (Leeming)  entry  in  the  relevant  authority  as  Lilling 
( V.C.H . Yorks.  N.R.  II  (1923),  183,  n.36). 

45.  Christopher  Clapham  may  also  have  been  the  Receiver  to  the  Crown  Estates  in  the  North-East  (Cal.  Pat. 
Rolls.  1494-1509,  418,  [22  June  1505]. 

46.  Ministers’  Accounts  Henry  VIII  - Edward  VI:  1537-8;  1540-41;  1543-44;  1544-45;  1547-8  (PRO.,  SC.6/ 
Henry  VIII/4196;  4197;  4199;  4200;  4205;  Edw.  VI/545). 
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a chapel  there.47  The  relatively  small  numbers  of  tenants  with  rents  remitted  in  East 
Lilling  and  the  use  of  the  word  hamlet  (‘hamlettus’)  may  suggest  that  by  the  late 
fifteenth  century,  the  village  had  already  declined  to  no  more  than  two  or  three 
households. 

East  Lilling  Township  and  Sheriff  Hutton  Deer  Park 

The  original  Domesday  extent  of  the  township  of  East  Lilling  can  be  tentatively 
reconstructed  (Fig.  1)  by  amalgamating  the  area  of  the  lands  of  East  Lilling  shown  on 
Norden’s  1625  map  of  East  Filling  (Fig.  3)48  with  that  part  of  Sheriff  Hutton  deer  park 
cut  out  of  East  Lilling  township,  on  the  basis  of  a nearly  continuous  tree  or  hedge-line 
within  the  park  and  the  alignment  of  the  parish  township  boundaries  immediately  to  the 
north  as  indicated  on  Lund’s  pre-enclosure  survey  of  1765. 49 

The  deer  park  of  Sheriff  Hutton  was  in  existence  before  1282/3, 50  and  had  been 
extended  in  1334. 11  Initially  it  was  probably  attached  to  the  motte-like  ‘ring-work  and 
bailey’  timber  castle  apparently  established  in  the  early-  to  mid-twelfth  century  at  the  E 
end  of  Sheriff  Hutton  village,02  but  in  1382,  Sir  John  de  Neville  of  Raby  replaced  this 
with  a stone  castle,  on  a completely  new  site  carved  out  of  the  W end  of  that  village  (Fig. 
I).53  The  resultant  rearrangement  of  the  landscape  may  have  occasioned  an  alteration 
or  expansion  of  the  park.  Whatever  the  case,  the  course  of  a substantial  linear  bank  and 
ditch  (O)  immediately  W of  East  Lilling  deserted  village  (Fig.  2)  suggests  that,  by  the 
time  that  hamlet  was  pulled  down,  part  of  the  original  territory  of  East  Lilling  township, 
including  some  of  the  village’s  strip  fields  and  part  of  its  westernmost  croft  (H),  had 
already  been  lost  to  Sheriff  Hutton  park  for  some  time.54  The  demolition  of  East  Lilling 
clearly  coincided  with  another  substantial  extension  of  the  emparked  area,  incorporating 
extra  land  in  West  Lilling  and  Sheriff  Hutton, JJ  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  village  of  East 

47.  No  record  of  a priest  at  East  Lilling  occurs  in  the  Papal  Taxatio,  since  the  parish  unit  was  Sheriff  Hutton. 
A chapel  or  church  of  West  Lilling  is,  however,  recorded  in  1301  ( Register  of  Abp.  Thomas  de  Corbridge: 
Surtees  Soc.  18  (1925),  I,  p . 122,  CCCXII,  28  March  1301.  As  there  is  no  other  record  of  any  chapel  in 
West  Lilling,  a village  which  still  survives,  it  is  possible  that  this  was  an  error  intending  to  refer  to  East 
Lilling. 

48.  British  Museum  Harleian  MS.  6288:  View  of  the  lands  of  East  Lilling;  Beresford  1954b,  Pig.  IV. 

49.  Map  of  Sheriff  Hutton  and  West  Lilling,  Property  of  Lord  Viscount  Irvin  and  others,  surveyed  by  John 
Lund  1765.  (W.  Yorks.  Rec.  Office,  Sheepscar,  Leeds:  Larrer  318). 

50.  It  appears  in  the  inquisition  post-mortem  of  Robert  de  Neville.  {Cal.  1PM  1 1,  294,  No.  483,  10  Pebruary 
1282/3). 

51.  The  licence,  granted  in  1334/5  to  Ralph  de  Neville  to  ‘enclose  his  woods  of  Middleham  and  Sheriff 
Hutton  and  make  parks  there,  with  a deer-leap  in  the  same  park  of  Sheriff  Hutton',  presumably  indicates 
a pre-existing  emparked  area  of  woodland  (PRO,  Patent  Roll  CC66/184).  Air  photographic  evidence  for 
ridge-and-furrow  ploughing,  and  field  names  on  the  1847  Sheriff  Hutton  Tithe  Map  (Borthwick 
Institute,  York:  TA4115)  suggest  that  the  land  most  likely  to  have  been  uncultivated  (and  therefore 
probably  wooded)  lay  immediately  N of  West  Lilling  village  in  the  SW  part  of  Sheriff  Hutton  park.  Here 
the  probable  park  boundary  is  unusually  irregular,  a feature  often  considered  indicative  of  relatively  late 
medieval  parking  observing  existing  parish  boundaries  perhaps  resulting  from  assarts  into  woodland. 

52.  Rushton,  J.  (n.d.  ?1970s).  The  Ryedale  Story , 65;  Camden’s  Britannia  (ed.  Gough),  iii,  21,  84.  The  site  is 
now  known  as  Church  Green.  Details  of  its  earthworks  and  of  a recently  identified  sequence  of  park  pales 
and  possible  deer-enclosures  and  later  garden  features  are  reserved  for  a future  paper. 

53.  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls  1381-1385,  108,  26  April  1382  (John  de  Neville  of  Raby’s  licence  to  crenellate).  A ‘park  with 
animals  {cum  feris\  i.e.  not  just  deer)  worth  nothing  p.a.’  was  mentioned  in  John  de  Neville’s  IPM  of  1388. 

54.  The  boundaries  of  the  croft  (H)  were  remodelled  to  accommodate  the  park  pale;  headlands  associated 
with  ridge-and-furrow  cultivation  built  up  against  the  penultimate  park  bank  of  land  W of  Last  Lilling 
village.  The  land  and  earthwork  itself  were  later  (1470-85)  taken  into  the  park  when  the  village  was 
depopulated. 

55.  A certain  Crown  tenant,  John  Warde,  ot  West  Lilling,  appears  to  have  had  the  rent  tor  his  larm  excused 
at  the  same  time,  presumably  dispossessed  by  the  encroachment  of  the  Sheriff  Hutton  deer  park  (perhaps 
the  land  immediately  west  of  East  Lilling  village).  In  Sheriff  Hutton  itself,  a garden  called  Kylngarth  was 
also  ‘enclosed  within  the  Park  there’  at  about  the  same  time  (see  note  46:  Ministers  Accounts  for  1540/41, 
1541/42  and  1543/44). 
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Lilling,  and  the  N part  of  its  township. 

The  parish  boundary  was  altered  to  coincide  with  this  new  park  pale,  but  deliberately 
left  outside  its  circuit  was  a curious  pan-handle  of  land  occupied  by  the  present  Lilling 
Hall  and  its  adjacent  garden  and  paddocks  (Fig.  1).  The  most  likely  explanation  for  this 
must  be  the  former  existence  there  of  a property  of  some  significance  which,  at  the  time, 
could  not  be  included.  Though  no  clear  remains  of  any  structures  may  be  distinguished 
at  the  present  (East)  Lilling  Hall,  as  its  gardens  have  destroyed  any  traces,  the  main 
through-road  of  the  village  can  still  be  recognised  there  as  well  as  some  very  slight 
earthwork  closes  in  the  paddock  north-east  of  the  Hall;  the  bank  immediately  S of  the 
road  here  may  also  be  related  in  some  way  (Fig.  2,  (K)).  Whether  this  represents  the  site 
of  the  former  manor  house  of  East  Lilling  is  uncertain.  Roger  de  Nunwick’s  house  with 
servants,  recorded  in  13 15, 56  was  presumably  East  Lilling  manor  house,  though  its  site 
is  not  known.  None  of  the  plots  or  enclosures  within  the  village  may  be  distinguished  as 
the  site  of  a possible  manor  house.  If  such  had  lain  within  the  former  village  it  would 
surely  have  appeared  among  properties  with  rents  remitted  following  its  enclosure.57 

From  January  1519,  ‘the  vill  of  East  Lilling’  (together  with  West  Lilling  and  Bulford 
Tofts)  was  leased  by  a certain  John  Clapham,  gentleman.58  He  appears  in  the  1522/4 
Subsidy  Roll  for  Sheriff  Hutton,59  and  in  his  will  of  1537,  his  wife  Maude  and  a certain 
‘Christopher,  son  of  James  Clapham’  were  made  ‘assignees  in  [his]  fermehold  in  East 
Lilling  ...  and  the  lease  of  East  Lilling,  West  Lilling  and  Bulford  Tofts’.  Other  bequests 
(mainly  of  sheep  and  horses)  included  ‘all  the  arks  with  all  household  stuff  at  the  Lunde’ 
...  to  John  Clapham’s  sister  and  nieces  and  3s-4d  each  to  his  ‘servants  John  Graunte  and 
Nicholas  Paynter’.60  A rate  return  of  c.  1542/3  for  East  Lilling  alone  lists  only  ‘John 
Gawnt  (probably  the  same  person  as  John  Clapham’s  servant)  2d,  Alayne  Williamson 
],  Mr.  Christopher  Clapham  of  Lyllyng  2s’.61  These,  and  presumably  their 
predecessor,  John  Clapham  and  his  household,  were  almost  certainly  living  in  a house 
on  the  site  of  the  present  (East)  Lilling  Hall,  perhaps  one  which  had  co-existed  with  the 
village,  since  no  other  isolated  farms  apparently  existed  in  East  Lilling  township  until 
the  eighteenth  century.  Such  is  clear  from  the  Nordens’  survey  of  1624/5.  ‘The  Lund’ 
was  probably  the  old  royal  hunting  lodge  in  Sheriff  Hutton  Park  (also  known  as  ‘the 
Launde  House’)  whose  stump  is  thought  to  have  been  incorporated  into  the  foundations 
of  Ingram’s  ‘New  Lodge’  in  1619  (q.v.:  Fig.  4). 64  The  earliest  clear  record  of  East  Lilling 
Hall  as  such  occurs  in  1607-8  when  a certain  Alderman  Henry  Hall,  a distant  relative  of 
Christopher  Clapham,  held  a ‘capital  messuage’,  a ‘mansion  house’,  followed  by  his  son 

56.  See  note  28. 

57.  See  note  46. 

58.  L and  P Hen.  VIII  III,  (1519),  pt.  I,  15,  No.  55  (19);  ibid.  V,  (1531-2),  484,  g.1065  (15). 

John  Clapham  may  have  been  a relative  of  the  previous  lessee  Christopher  Clapham,  ‘farmer’,  one  of  the 
Gentlemen  Ushers  of  the  Royal  Bedchamber  from  before  1502,  and  receiver  general  of  Royal  Estates  in 
the  North  to  King  Henry  VII  from  at  least  c.  1504.  It  is  unclear  whether  he  was  related  to  the  Clapham 
family  of  Cornborough,  another  deserted  medieval  village,  now  incorporated  in  the  western  part  of 
Sheriff  Hutton  parish  (Borthwick  Inst.,  York.  Reg.  Wills  9,  1523-4). 

59.  John  Clapham  was  assessed  for  ‘lands,  f5.  5s.  [to  pay]  in  1522/4;  the  extant  subsidy  rolls  for  Sheriff 
Hutton  all  include  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lillings  and  Cornborough  in  the  sixteenth  century  (PRO. 
E. 179/212/105,  14-15  Henry  VIII,  1522/3-1523/4,  Subsidy  Roll:  Villa  de  Sherefhotton  Cum  Membris). 

60.  Borthwick  Inst.  York.  Reg.  Wills  1 1 A (1537):  probate  3 August  1537. 

61.  The  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  Sheriff  Hutton  1524-1568  (Borthwick  Inst.,  York.  PR/SH/13).  For 
published  extracts  see  Purvis,  J.  S.,  The  Church  Wardens’  Book  of  Sheriff  Hutton,  AD  1524-1568. 
Yorkshire  Archaeol.  J.  36  (1944-47),  178-189. 

62.  Sheriff  Hutton  Call  Book  1732-4  (Sheepscar  Rec.  Office,  Leeds.  TN/SH/B6);  Sheriff  Hutton  Parish 
Registers  (Borthwick  Inst.,  York). 

63.  B.M.  Harleian  MSS.  6288,  f.26-27,  View  of  the  lands  of  East  Lilling.  The  Nordens  recognised  and 
commented  on  the  site  of  the  deserted  village  within  the  park  ( Beresford,  M . 1 954a,  30-3 1 ; 1 954b,  283-4) . 

64.  Gilbert,  C.  A Short  Historical  Guide  to  Sheriff  Hutton  Park.  (Leeds  1965),  3. 
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from  1620-1 622. b5  This  is  the  substantial  house  with  grounds  depicted  on  the  Nordens’ 
sketch  map  of  East  Lilling,  lying  outside  the  bounds  of  the  park  (Fig.  3). 66  It  seems  to 
have  been  sited  slightly  further  south  than  the  present  (East)  Lilling  Hall  with  its 
territory  extending  south-west  of  the  modern  Lilling-Flaxton  road.67  The  massive  bank 
north-west  of  Lilling  Hall,  beside  and  immediately  south-west  of  the  sunken  track  from 
the  deserted  village,  may  represent  the  boundary  of  one  of  its  closes  (Fig.  2). 

One  more  element  left  its  mark  on  the  earthworks  of  the  deserted  village,  the  site  ol 
a substantial  building,  apparently  a park-keeper’s  lodge.  Between  1615  and  1622,  the 
powerful  financier  Sir  Arthur  Ingram  had  gradually  gained  possession  of  Sheriff  Hutton 
Park  and  its  castle.68  The  latter  was  already  extensively  despoiled  and  not  habitable,  so 
between  1619  and  1624  Sir  Arthur  built  ‘the  New  Lodge’,  a fine  house  in  the  middle  of 
the  park,  which  appears  on  the  Nordens’  separate  sketch  plan  of  Sheriff  Hutton  park 
(Fig.  4). 69  Ingram  was  not  interested  in  the  park  for  sport,  so  he  let  the  herbage  to  a 
certain  William  Clark  in  1625/6  on  condition  that  Clark  preserved  the  game  and 
maintained  the  pales.70  The  lease  of  ‘Sheriff  Hutton  Park  with  herbage  . . . and  all 
buildings  except’  Ingram’s  new  mansion  was  subsequently  assigned,  with  similar 
conditions,  to  Anthony  Blanch  of  York  and  George  Gibson  of  Sheriff  Hutton  in  1628. 71 
In  1651  Anthony  Blanch  is  recorded  as  the  occupant  of  a ‘tenement  called  The  Little 
Lodge,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Park’,72  its  name  presumably  distinguishing  it  from 
Ingram’s  great  Lodge  in  the  middle  of  the  park.  This  must  be  the  building  depicted  by 
the  Nordens  in  1624,  and  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  site  of  East  Lilling  deserted  hamlet, 


65.  Land  Revenue  Misc.  Book  CXCIII,  fol.  55,  SherifFHutton  Survey  1608  (PRO.,  L.R.  2/193).  The  ‘Lilling 
Hall’  occupied  prior  to  1497  by  ‘Thomas  Hargill  farmer’  (Bodleian,  Rawlinson  MS.  B.450,  fT. 255)  refers 
to  West  Lilling  manor  house,  probably  the  moated  site.  Hargill’s  widow,  Maud  is  recorded  in  a lease  of 
1504  {Cat.  Ancient  Deeds  III,  550-551,  D.  1214,  9 October  1504).  It  had  been  known  as  ‘Le  Halle’  since  at 
least  1322  (Huntington  MSS:  27  Dec  1322;  26th  Oct.  1323:  Henry  Huntington  Library,  San  Marino, 
Pasadena,  U.S.A.). 

Christopher  Clapham,  heir  of  John  Clapham  (d.  1 537)  had  married  (in  1556/7)  Alice  Pacock,  the 
widowed  daughter  of  Alderman  George  Gale  (Sheriff  of  York  1530  and  York  MP  in  1532/3  and  1541). 
The  lease  of  ‘Lilling’  had  already  been  mortgaged  to  Gale  by  Christopher  Clapham  before  the  former’s 
death  in  August  1556  (Borthwick  Inst.,  York.  Reg.  Wills  Vol.  15,  pt.  I,  ff.  62-62v);  at  the  death  of  George 
Gale’s  wife,  Mary  in  September  1557,  Clapham,  a former  widower  now  married  to  Gale’s  daughter  Alice, 
was  heavily  in  debt  to  her  (Borthwick  Inst.,  Reg.  Wills  Vol.  15,  pt.  II,  ff.  124v-125v).  Alice’s  sister,  Isabel 
Gale  (still  living  in  1574)  had  married  an  Alderman  Robert  Hall,  and  the  lease  of  Lilling,  presumably 
never  redeemed  by  Clapham,  must  have  passed  to  Alderman  Henry  Hall,  ultimately  via  the  Gale  family 
(Scaife,  R.,  ‘Civic  Officials’,  unpubl.  MS  in  York  City  Library;  I am  grateful  to  Prof.  D.  Palliser  for 
drawing  my  attention  to  this  compilation).  Christopher  Clapham  may  have  been  dead  by  1560;  in  the 
1560  ‘Folke  of  Lilling’  return  (Sheriff  Hutton  Churchwardens’  Accounts:  q.v.)  his  name  is  omitted, 
although  his  two  servants  ‘John  Gaynt  and  Alan  Wylinson’  are  listed. 

The  Halls’  lease  appears  to  relate  only  to  East  Lilling  Hall  ‘farm’;  John  Clapham’s  lease  of  Bulford 
Tofts,  and  the  townships  of  East  and  West  Lilling  may  have  been  returned  to  the  Crown,  as  in  1546  it 
was  granted  to  Humphrey  Orme,  groom  of  Wardrobe  to  Henry  Y’HI  (Huntington  Mss,  Henry 
Huntington  Library,  San  Marino,  Pasadena);  it  was  probably  returned  to  the  Crown  again  later,  since 
in  1581  these  lands  were  leased  by  Henry  Earl  of  Huntingdon  (PRO.,  E. 310/32/191,  f.  1 3:  Particular  of 
Crown  Lease  1581). 

66.  See  note  63. 

67.  The  present  occupant  of  Lilling  Hall,  Mr.  W.  Wood,  came  up  against  the  possible  foundations  of  a 
building  when  trying  to  plant  shrubs  beside  the  drive,  SSW  of  his  house.  His  father,  the  previous  owner, 
had  once  told  him  that  the  land  belonging  to  Lilling  Hall  had  formerly  included  a block  immediately  SW 
of  the  modern  road. 

68.  Upton,  A.  F.,  Sir  Arthur  Ingram  c.  1565-1642.  (Oxford  1961),  150-152,  197. 

69.  BM.  Harleian  MSS.  6288,  The  Plot  of  Sheriff  Hutton  Park. 

70.  Sheepscar,  Leeds.  TN/SH/A1/13,  Articles  of  Agreement  (20  Feb.  1625/6).  William  Clark  seems  to  have 
been  grazier  cum  park  keeper  there  since  at  least  1609-1 1,  possibly  as  a sub-lessee  (Special  Commissions 
7-9  James  I,  1609-11.  PRO.,  E. 178/4839;  Sheepscar,  Leeds.  TN/SH/A1/10). 

71.  Sheepscar,  Leeds.  TN/SH/A1/16,  Lease.  (24  September  1628). 

72.  Sheepscar,  Leeds.  TN/SH/A1/32,  Lease.  (11  November  1651). 
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tig.  3:  Norden’s  1624/5  survey  of  ‘the  lands  of  East  Lilling’  (outside  Sheriff  Hutton  deer  park)  showing 
Alderman  Hall  s house  just  S of  the  present  Lilling  Hall.  The  pale  of  Sheriff  Hutton  deer  park  is  discernible 
at  the  top  of  the  ‘plot’. 

(Reproduction  by  permission  of  the  British  Library ) 


with  the  village’s  former  boundary  bank  forming  a garth  around  it  (Fig.  4). 73  The 
Parliamentary  Survey  of  1649/50  describes  its  layout  and  siting  in  detail  - ‘a  parlour,  3 
little  rooms  below  stairs,  3 above,  a little  stable,  hay  house,  little  barn,  garth  or  yard 


73.  See  note  69;  in  the  V.C.H.  Yorks.  N.R.  II  (1923),  172,  note  19,  Little  Lodge  is  confused  with  the  present 
Home  Larm.  The  latter,  however,  was  not  in  existence  when  the  1856  OS  map  was  compiled. 
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Fig.  4:  Norden’s  1624/5  survey  of  Sheriff  Hutton  Park  showing  Little  Lodge  in  the  SE  corner  of  the  park  on 
the  site  of  East  Lilling  deserted  village  (N  is  to  the  right).  Sheriff  Hutton  Castle  lies  in  the  NW  corner  of  the 
‘plot’,  abutting  the  park  but  outside  its  pale. 

(Reproduction  by  permission  of  the  British  Library) 
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around  the  tenement  . . . 3a-3r.’74  At  the  time  of  the  Nordens  it  was  presumably 
occupied  by  William  Clark,  who  is  recorded  in  a survey  as  the  keeper  of  Sheriff  Hutton 
Park  as  early  as  1609/1  1.73  Little  Lodge  probably  pre-dated  the  construction  of  Ingram’s 
mansion,  since  a ‘Lodge  Garth’  is  recorded  in  the  same  1609/1 1 survey  when  pales  were 
made  for  its  enclosure.  It  may,  indeed,  have  been  constructed  and  the  close  laid  out 
shortly  after  the  village  was  enclosed,  when  arrangements  within  the  park  would  no 
doubt  have  been  reviewed.  This  would  make  sense  of  the  need  to  renew  its  pales  in  1609- 
1 1.  The  siting  of  a lodge  in  the  centre  of  the  former  village  presumably  accounts  for  the 
very  disturbed  nature  of  the  earthworks  there,  and  also  explains  why  the  land  on  which 
the  village  lies  now  bears  the  name  ‘Lodge  Field’.  The  apparent  multiplicity  of 
‘crewyards’  cut  into  the  edge  of  the  old  street  through  the  village  (q.v.:  Fig.  2)  becomes 
explicable  in  the  light  of  the  accusation  made  in  the  same  Special  Commission  of  1609/ 
11,  that  William  Clarke  had  ‘overcharged  the  park  with  cattle’,  and  the  evidence  from 
other  tenants’  statements,  that  quantities  of  cattle  were  grazed  in  the  park. 

It  is  not  certain  when  the  Little  Lodge  was  demolished.  In  c.  1670  ‘Lodge  Close’ 
appears  to  have  been  classed  among  the  ‘worst  land  in  the  Park’.  This  may  indicate 
that  the  house  had  gone  by  then,  leaving  the  ground,  stony  and  uneven  from  both  village 
and  lodge  remains,  and  an  apt  candidate  for  description  as  poor  land.  By  1697,  other 
Lodges  may  have  replaced  it77  as  the  role  of  Sheriff  Hutton  Park  as  a garden  landscape 
evolved.78 


The  Earthwork  Remains 

Though  substantial  in  parts,  the  earthworks  of  East  Lilling  village  are  not  in  good 
condition  overall,  since  they  have  been  much  altered  and  disturbed  by  post-desertion 
activity  making  their  interpretation  extremely  difficult. 

The  village  remains  (Fig.  2)  all  lie  to  the  N of  a broad  hollow-way  (J-Q)  running 
roughly  E-W.  It  is  11m  wide  and  0.6  deep,  just  before  it  reaches  the  E fringe  of  the 
settlement,  with  a well-marked  bank  (K),  8m  wide  and  0.9m  high,  on  its  south  side.  This 
bank  probably  formerly  turned  southwards  just  before  it  reached  the  village,  but  the 
ground  has  been  cut  away  at  that  point  by  the  NE-SW  ditch  of  the  parish  boundary,  and 
the  area  beyond  it  to  the  W thoroughly  disturbed  by  the  digging  of  a enclosure  ditch 
probably  relating  to  the  compound  attached  to  Little  Lodge,  the  post-medieval  park 
keeper’s  house  (q.v.),  and  by  an  even  later  pond.  Surface  traces  of  a southward  course 
to  the  bank  have  been  obliterated  by  long-term  ploughing,79  but  air  photographs  suggest 


74.  PRO.,  E.3 17/54,  Parliamentary  Survey  Feb.  1649/50. 

75.  PRO.,  E.  178/4839,  7-9  James  I,  Special  Commissions. 

76.  Sheepscar,  Leeds.  TN/SH/B3/1.  Particular  of  Sheriff  Hutton  Park  (not  dated,  probably  c.  1670).  In  1663 
the  Great  Lodge  and  Sheriff  Hutton  Park  changed  hands  and  again  in  1676;  it  is  possible  that  one  of  the 
new  owners,  either  Sir  Roger  Langley  or  more  likely  Edward  Thompson  decided  to  dispense  with  Little 
Lodge. 

77.  Sheepscar,  Leeds.  TN/SH/A4/10,  Tythe  Charges  (15  Sept.  1697):  ‘East  Lilling  and  Lodges  pays  a small 
composition’.  This  assessment  could,  of  course,  have  included  Little  Lodge,  but  there  is  no  other  evidence 
for  its  existence  at  this  date. 

78.  A comparison  of  air  photographs  and  the  Nordens’  1624  survey,  with  John  Lund’s  1765  map  (see  note 
49)  suggests  that  Sir  Arthur  Ingram’s  initial  arrangements  for  access  to  his  new  mansion,  subsequently 
underwent  drastic  alteration;  (Cambridge  University  Committee  for  Aerial  Photography,  air  photograph 
No.  CIE  48).  Some  remodelling  of  the  park  may  relate  to  Leonard  Thompson’s  activities  in  the  1730s- 
40s;  the  present  Lodge  at  the  junction  of  the  Sheriff  Hutton- York  and  West  Lilling  road  dates  to  c.  1740. 
Full  details  of  the  origins  and  development  of  the  landscape  of  Sheriff  Hutton  park  are  reserved  for  a 
subsequent  paper. 

79.  The  field  was  already  arable  when  the  1846/7  Tithe  Award  map  for  East  Lilling  was  compiled 
(Borthwick  Inst.,  York.  TA  596). 
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a former  N-S  ditch  on  this  line  which  continued  S of  the  modern  road.80 

The  hollow-way  is  itself  similarly  damaged  by  the  later  enclosure  ditch  and  pond  at 
the  point  where  it  enters  the  settlement  (near  X),  but  beyond  it  is  exceptionally  wide  (up 
to  27  m.)  and  deeply  cut  into  the  surrounding  ground  by  what  may  be  subsidiary  hollow- 
ways  within  it  (L);  120  m.  W of  its  entry  into  the  village  it  is  crossed  obliquely  by  a track 
or  drive  (M)  running  NW  on  a raised  causeway  (q.v.),  itself  overlying  the  E fringe  of  an 
area  of  great  disturbance  (q.v.).  Further  W,  the  hollow-way  reappears  as  a very  deeply 
cut  feature,  sometimes  as  much  as  1.6m  deep,  although  often  as  little  as  13m  wide  lip  to 
lip,  and  gradually  becoming  more  shallow  as  it  curves  to  the  SW.  Finally  it  turns  sharply 

5 at  its  junction  with  a probable  N-S  track  (N),  and  is  then  cut  by  New  Road,  the 
modern  lane  from  Flaxton-West  Filling.  The  land  beyond  is  now  arable  and  possible 
traces  of  its  southward  continuation  on  air  photographs  are  very  tenuous,81  but  it  may 
have  shortly  joined  an  E-W  route  (parallel  to,  but  S of  the  modern  road)  which  is 
depicted  on  the  Nordens’  1625  survey  of  East  Filling  (Fig.  3).  Whatever  the  case,  the 
course  of  the  hollow-way  was  coincident  with  the  existing  road  from  the  sharp  bend  on 
the  E edge  of  West  Filling  village. 

Immediately  W of  the  village,  the  E-W  alignment  of  the  hollow-way,  before  its  abrupt 
southwards  bend,  is  continued  W by  a very  narrow  block  of  ridge  and  furrow  (P), 
initially  well  preserved  in  permanent  pasture,  but  completely  destroyed  in  the  arable 
beyond.  Air  photographs,82  however,  indicate  that  it  joined  the  course  of  the  modern 
road  at  the  bend  on  the  E edge  of  West  Lilling  village.  It  is  clear  that  this  former 
alignment  was  deliberately  blocked  off  by  the  dumping  of  soil  (Q)  and  ploughed  up  in 
three  E-W  selions.  These  are  bordered  on  the  N by  the  headland  of  N-S  ridge  and  furrow 
cultivation  and  to  the  S,  overlie  part  of  an  E-W  headland  (R)  relating  to  wider  and  much 
earlier  N-S  ridge  and  furrow  ploughing  which  may  indeed  pre-date  the  original  course 
of  the  hollow-way  itself. 

The  main  parts  of  the  village  lie  on  the  N side  of  the  hollow-way.  Although 
substantially  altered  by  post-medieval  activity,  their  basic  form  can  be  determined.  The 
village  originally  seems  to  have  comprised  five  tofts  and  crofts  (A-E),  bounded  on  the  E, 
N,  and  W by  a generally  massive  ditch  (up  to  1.0m  deep)  and  an  internal  bank  (up  to 

06  m.  high),  with  an  additional  external  bank  on  the  N side.  The  ditched  internal 
divisions  between  the  crofts  were  shallower,  though  also  quite  deep  (up  to  0.8  m.),  and 
had  small  banks  on  each  side.  Between  the  associated  tofts,  these  boundaries,  where 
surviving,  appear  to  have  comprised  relatively  insubstantial  ditches  or  banks.  The  two 
most  westerly  tofts  (Ai  and  Bi)  each  appear  to  have  been  subsequently  sub-divided  into 
two  sub-rectangular  areas  bounded  by  low  banks  or  shallow  ditches,  but  no  clear 
internal  structures  are  visible. 

Most  internal  features  in  the  original  central  and  eastern  tofts  (C;  D;  and  Ei)  seem  to 
have  been  destroyed  after  the  village’s  desertion.  This  was  presumably  the  area  in  which 
was  sited  Little  Lodge,  the  park-keeper’s  house  mapped  by  Norden  in  1624/5, 83  and  the 
approximate  position  of  the  demolished  building  is  marked  on  the  ground  by  a confusion 
of  mounds,  scarps  and  ditches.  A track  indicated  on  Norden’s  survey  (Fig.  4),  leading 
northwards  from  the  lodge  into  the  park,  may  have  caused  the  break  (S)  in  the  perimeter 
bank  and  ditch  of  the  village,  between  crofts  C and  D and  a slight  hollow-way  beyond 
to  the  N.  The  limits  of  the  enclosed  area  within  which  the  Lodge  was  depicted  probably 

80.  National  Air  Survey  vertical  photo  nos:- F21  58/RAF/2496  (7  July ’58),  0084-6;  F22543  RAF  1889,  1176- 
7;  Meridian  Airmaps  vertical  photos,  nos.  66.72.190-1,  also  CUCAP.  oblique  cover,  GU  85-7;  RU  69; 
AQH  24-6;  CBV  8-9,  11;  CFM  44-6. 

81.  National  air  survey  vertical  cover:-  F21  58/RAF/2496,  0083-6;  F21  543/RAF  374,  0159-60;  F22543  RAF 
1889,  0077,  0061;  106  G/UK  1491,  4038-9;  also  CUCAP.  oblique  cover,  AGH26;  CFH  044. 

82.  National  Air  Survey  vertical  air  photos:—  F22543  RAF  1889,  0077;  Meridian  vertical  no.  66.72.190. 

83.  See  note  69. 
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coincided  with  the  old  boundary  bank  and  ditch  of  the  village  and  its  E extension 
(i.e.  plots  A-F);  at  this  stage  some  modification  or  refurbishment  may  have  been  carried 
out  to  the  pre-existing  earthworks  to  prevent  the  free  passage  of  animals  within  the  park 
and  perhaps  also  the  planting,  as  a hedge,  of  some  of  the  hawthorn  trees  now  surviving 
along  this  line. 

The  mounds  of  the  demolished  lodge  are  spliced  (in  toft  D)  by  the  causewayed  track 
(M),  here  a slight  hollow-way,  which  cuts  across  the  centre  of  the  site  through  a low 
post-desertion  and  post-lodge  bank  and  ditch  extending  obliquely  across  the  central 
crofts  (C  and  D)  and  overlying  the  rig.  The  track  then  runs  along  the  N boundary  of  the 
village,  mutilating  and  partly  destroying  the  boundary  bank  and  ditch.  It  crosses  the 
stream  as  a causeway  (T),  ditched  on  either  side,  but  soon  becomes  a slight  hollow-way, 
clipping  the  end  of  a block  of  ridge  and  furrow  and  the  surviving  part  of  a N-S  linear 
bank  and  ditch  (U:  q.v.)  and  then  peters  out.  Its  former  course  may  be  projected  from 
the  1856  map  where,  fossilized  as  a foot-path,  it  is  depicted  heading  for  a point  just  W 
of  Ingram’s  Great  Lodge  in  the  Park. 

The  original  village  block  has  two  extensions.  One  (F),  tacked  on  to  the  E end, 
comprised  another  toft  and  croft  bounded  by  a low  internal  bank  and  shallow  external 
ditch,  but  with  no  evidence  of  subsequent  sub-division.  It  was  later  ploughed  over,  with 
ridge  and  furrow  continuing  into  the  area  once  occupied  by  the  buildings  (Fi).  Similar 
cultivation  overlies  other  crofts,  the  exception  being  D,  where  it  was  presumably 
destroyed  by  the  garden  of  Little  Lodge. 

At  the  W end  of  the  original  block  and  W of  the  stream,  another  extension,  consisting 
of  two  basic  plots  (G  and  H),  was  laid  out  over  ridge  and  furrow.  The  eastern  plot  (G), 
consisted  of  a large  sub-rectangular  area.  Its  toft  (Gi),  bounded  by  low  banks  and 
ditches,  was  later  sub-divided  into  three  smaller  rectangular  units.  Of  these,  the  western 
two  have  well-marked  crewyards  cut  into  their  S sides  and  leading  into  the  village  street, 
while  a later  pond  has  truncated  the  SE  part  of  the  E toft.  Behind  this  whole  large  toft, 
the  croft  is  extremely  long;  its  N end  apparently  terminated  in  a now  much-mutilated 
low  bank  and  an  external  ditch  (V),  altered  by  recutting,  but  which  once  held  the  stream 
that  fed  the  adjacent  fish  ponds  (q.v.).  N-S  ridge-and-furrow  cultivation  within  the  croft 
is  cut  by  a relatively  modern  N-S  drain  on  its  W fringe  and  another  across  its  southern 
part,  and  is  truncated  on  the  N by  the  post-medieval  trackway  to  the  Great  Lodge. 
Though  the  alignment  of  this  ploughing  appears  to  form  a continuation  of  that  visible 
beneath  the  toft  Gi,  it  presumably  represents  a later  resumption  (perhaps  post- 
desertion), utilising  the  existing  selions,  since  it  just  overrides  the  N boundary  bank  of 
the  toft  (Gi)  and  has  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  E boundary  of  the  N part  of  croft  H 
(q.v.).  The  selions  differ  from  those  immediately  N of  the  old  stream  course,  being 
generally  wider. 

The  smaller  toft  in  the  W extension  (Hi),  perhaps  separately  tacked  on  to  plot  G,  is 
bordered  on  the  N by  a deep  ditch  and  double  bank.  Its  shallower  boundary  ditches  and 
banks  on  the  W and  E show  a pronounced  curve,  indicating  its  superimposition  on 
former  arable.  A small  S-N  baulk  or  trackway  along  the  W side  of  the  whole  plot 
presumably  gave  access  to  the  village’s  fields.  This  toft  has  also  been  sub-divided  by  a 
bank  and  ditch  into  two  properties,  each  possibly  split  again  into  small  banked  yards. 
The  SE  of  these  has  traces  of  a building,  while  the  end  of  the  SW  one  is  cut  by  a large 
and  later  crewyard  leading  from  the  village  street.  A sub-rectangular  embanked  croft 
(H)  belonging  to  the  whole  plot,  appears  (like  adjacent  croft  G)  originally  to  have 
extended  up  to  the  former  stream-bed.  The  latter’s  continuation  in  arable  to  the  N is 
now  visible  only  as  a cropmark  on  air  photographs,84  but  at  some  stage  there  was  ridge- 


84.  CUCAP.  oblique  air  photographs  GU96-7. 
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and-furrow  ploughing  parallel  to  it.  The  N part  of  croft  H was,  however,  fore-shortened 
at  some  stage  by  a linear  bank  and  ditch  (O:  q.v.)  and  slight  modifications  appear  to 
have  been  made  to  the  boundary  ditches  of  the  S part  of  the  croft  to  accommodate  this. 
While  N-S  ridge  and  furrow  cultivation  is  clearly  evident  in  this  part  of  the  croft, 
overriding  its  internal  banks,  it  is  absent  to  the  N.  The  main  period  of  ploughing  must 
therefore  post-date  the  reduction  of  the  croft  area.  Modern  held  drains,  laid  obliquely 
across  the  N area  part  of  the  croft,  which  feed  into  the  drain  cut  out  of  the  ridge  along 
its  E boundary,  are  faintly  visible  on  air  photographs.85 

The  S side  of  the  main  hollow-way  of  the  village  is  a complex  area,  difficult  to  under- 
stand in  detail.  Many  of  the  earthworks,  however,  seem  likely  to  relate  to  post-desertion 
activity  such  as  stock-rearing  associated  with  the  park-lodge.  It  is  clear  that  when  the 
main  village  block  was  laid  out  there  was  no  occupation  on  this  side  of  the  main  street 
and  that  the  whole  area  was  under  ridge-and-furrow  cultivation,  the  fossilized  ridges 
being  broader  than  elsewhere  on  the  site.  Subsequently  this  ploughing  was  cut  through 
by  numerous  features  including  the  S end  of  the  causewayed  track  (M),  and  the  shallow 
ditch  of  a N-S  hedge-line  (W).  In  1856  this  boundary  extended  further  S crossing  the 
Flaxton-Lilling  bridle-way  (now  New  Road)  suggesting  a much  earlier  origin.  Other 
features,  apparently  superimposed  on  the  selions,  include  a large  pond,  probably  for 
stock,  and  several  other  smaller  ones  (on  the  1856  map  there  was  another  in  the 
triangular  area  now  wooded),  and  a large  number  of  shallow  depressions  of  unknown 
purpose,  but  perhaps  quarries  for  material  to  build  the  causewayed  track  (M).  In 
addition,  two  small  areas  of  former  occupation  may  be  discerned,  both  post-dating  the 
ridge  and  furrow.  One  (X),  on  the  extreme  E end,  comprises  a raised  platform 
containing  a two-cell  building  with  a yard  opening  on  to  the  main  hollow-way.  In  the 
other  area  (Y),  just  E of  the  old  N-S  hedge-line,  are  two  crewyards  opening  on  to  the 
main  hollow-way,  with  adjacent  scarped  platforms,  perhaps  the  sites  of  former 
buildings.  Between  these  two  areas,  other  possible  crewyards  lead  from  the  main  street. 

To  the  W of  the  main  village  block,  and  parallel  to  the  boundary  bank  of  its  W croft 
(A),  is  a pair  of  parallel  fishponds.  The  eastern  of  the  two  (Z),  was  set  into  the  former 
stream  bed  and  the  stream  itself,  diverted  into  a parallel  channel  immediately  to  the  E 
but  at  a slightly  higher  level,  would  have  served  as  a by  pass  or  overflow  leat.  A massive 
bank  separating  it  from  fishpond  (Z)  also  served  as  the  village  boundary.  The  ponds  are 
partitioned  by  a low  spread  bank  and  are  cut  at  their  N ends  by  the  causeway  of  the 
trackway  to  the  Great  Lodge  which  has  destroyed  the  inlet  channel  leading  from  the  old 
stream  bed  (the  N boundary  of  croft  G).  Pond  Z has  a well-marked  dam  at  its  S end  with 
a small  outlet  channel  set  at  its  W end.  The  W pond  may  have  been  an  addition  to  the 
original  system,  since  its  impinges  on  the  basic  rectangular  layout  of  croft  G,  and 
appears  to  have  been  carved  out  of  existing  ridge-and-furrow  cultivation.  Altered  by 
later  drains,  only  a fragment  of  the  E end  of  its  dam  survives,  but  there  is  a small 
avoidance  channel  in  its  SW  corner. 

As  indicated  elsewhere,  the  boundary  of  Sheriff  Hutton  deer  park  underwent  several 
stages  of  enlargement  before  East  Lilling  village  was  subsumed  into  it.  The  penultimate 
line  of  the  pale  can  be  distinguished  W of  the  village,  cutting  across  arable  land 
originally  belonging  to  East  Lilling  township,  visible  at  first  as  a soilmark  on  air 
photographs,  but  closer  to  the  village  as  an  earthwork.  In  the  NW  corner  of  the  field 
immediately  W of  the  village,  it  is  clearly  represented  by  a substantial  S-N  bank,  its  W 
(internal)  ditch  re-cut  as  a modern  field-boundary  drain.  At  the  field  corner,  it  turns 
sharply  E,  perhaps  following  a pre-existing  baulk;  here  its  N (internal)  ditch  is  clearly 
visible,  while  the  bank  has  been  used  as  a headland  for  (and  is  partly  overriden  by) 


85.  CUCAP.  oblique  air  photographs  AQH  24-5;  CB  9,  12;  CFM  45;  CIE  52-5. 

86.  CUCAP.  oblique  air  photographs  ANH  56-8;  CIE  52-5. 
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ridge-and-furrow  cultivation  to  the  S.  A well-preserved  continuation  (O)  crosses  croft  H, 
cutting  through  the  track  along  its  W side.  Its  course  is  then  unclear,  but  there  is  no 
surface  or  air-photographic  evidence  that  it  continued  eastwards.  Instead,  it  probably 
turned  sharply  N,  along  the  E fringe  of  croft  H.  The  encroachment  of  ridge-and-furrow 
cultivation  in  croft  G,  and  the  cutting  of  modern  drains  (q.v.)  have  almost  obliterated 
the  pale  here,  but  it  is  just  visible  as  a minimal  broad  flat-topped  rise,  almost 
indistinguishable  from  a selion.  Its  N continuation  is,  however,  clearly  represented  by  a 
short  length  of  bank  (U)  flanked  by  a ditch  to  the  W (and  the  modern  drain  to  its  E)  and 
severed  by  the  later  track-way  to  the  Great  Lodge.  The  deer-park  boundary  then 
probably  turned  NW,  following  along  the  S edge  of  the  old  stream  bed  (now  levelled  in 
arable)  and  utilizing  the  channel  as  its  internal  ditch. 


Summary 

A very  tentative  history  of  East  Lilling  may  be  summarised  as  follows.  An  unlocated 
Saxon  settlement  or  settlements  developed  somewhere  near  an  E-W  trackway  linking  the 
vicinities  of  Flaxton  and  West  Lilling.  Later,  perhaps  in  the  early-  to  mid-twelfth 
century,  or  possibly  even  earlier,  a small  single-row  regularly  planned  settlement  of  only 
5 tofts  and  crofts  was  laid  out,  maybe  at  the  instigation  of  one  of  the  de  Bulmer  family. 
The  hamlet  was  presumably  surrounded  by  its  fields,  and  may  have  had  a single  fish- 
pond at  a relatively  early  stage  in  its  history.  As  the  population  rose,  the  settlement 
spread,  firstly  with  the  addition  of  another  toft  and  croft  to  the  E as  an  integrated 
extension  of  the  original  block,  and  perhaps  later  with  two  extra  less  regular  tofts  and 
crofts  tacked  on  to  the  W end,  probably  in  two  stages,  and  overriding  arable.  Further 
population  rises  and  inheritance  procedures  resulted  in  the  sub-division  of  at  least  4 or 
5 of  the  tofts  — a process  which  must  have  involved  the  rebuilding  of  a number  of 
dwellings  and  out-buildings.  It  is  to  this  peak  in  size  that  the  digging  of  the  second  fish- 
pond may  belong,  and  because  land  was  presumably  in  short  supply,  the  village  street 
was  now  probably  diverted  along  part  of  an  existing  N-S  track  or  baulk  (N)  and  its 
former  course  ploughed  up.  A manor  house  with  associated  closes  was  almost  certainly 
situated  at  an  unlocated  site  nearby,  probably  just  beyond  the  E or  SE  boundary  of  the 
village. 

By  the  early  fourteenth  century,  however,  a decline  in  population  had  most  likely  set 
in,  and  by  1377,  the  mere  31  heads  surviving  in  East  Lilling,  may  have  occupied  no  more 
than  6 to  10  family  crofts  and  tofts,  with  some  of  the  townland  perhaps  untended  or 
turned  over  to  grazing.  The  penultimate  expansion  of  the  Sheriff  Hutton  deer  park 
across  the  village’s  westernmost  toft  and  over  some  of  its  former  fields  (Fig.  1)  almost 
certainly  belongs  to  this  century,  either  by  Ralph  de  Neville  in  1334/5,  following  the 
granting  of  a re-emparking  licence,  or  by  Sir  John  de  Neville  of  Raby  shortly  after  1382. 
At  some  point  between  1471  and  1485,  the  surviving  village,  possibly  now  no  more  than 
2 or  3 households,  was  demolished  and  enclosed  within  the  park  at  the  instigation  of 
Richard  III  as  Lord  of  the  Manor.  Only  the  lands  of  the  adjacent  probable  manorial 
establishment  were  excluded  and  this  subsequently  developed  into  a farm. 

During  the  following  century  the  village  remains  were  adapted  to  form  an  enclosed 
garth  within  the  park  and  a park  keeper’s  lodge  was  built  over  the  two  central  crofts. 
Successive  park  keepers  raised  cattle  within  the  close,  cutting  crewyards  into  the  sides  of 
the  former  street,  and  ponds  to  the  S of  it,  and  probably  ploughing  up  some  of  the  former 
tofts.  In  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  or  shortly  after,  ‘Little  Lodge’  itself 
was  demolished;  a partly  causewayed  estate  road  to  the  Great  Lodge  was  subsequently 
laid  across  the  site,  its  make-up  perhaps  derived  from  adjacent  quarry-pits,  though  this 
too  may  have  been  disused  by  1765.  Following  the  inclosure  of  the  adjacent  lands  of 
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Sheriff  Hutton  and  West  Lilling  in  1776,  the  present  E-W  route  from  Flaxton  to  West 
Lilling,  immediately  S of  the  site  (Fig.  2),  was  probably  laid  out,  at  first  as  just  a 
bridleway,  but  becoming  a road  perhaps  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


87.  Sheriff  Hutton  Inclosure  Award  (NYCRO,  Northallerton.  Deeds  Reg.  BF-BH,  20  Jan.  1776). 
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EXCAVATION  AND  SALVAGE  WORK  ON  A MOATED  SITE 
AT  COWICK,  SOUTH  HUMBERSIDE,  1976 

PART  TWO:  THE  FINDS  ASSEMBLAGE 


Edited  by  Colin  Hayfield  and  James  Greig 


Volume  61  of  this  journal  contained  a report  on  the  archaeological  work  that  was 
carried  out  within  the  moat  of  Edward  II’s  manor  house  at  Cowick.  The  moat  had  been 
cut  in  1323  (Colvin  1963),  and  its  subsequent  centuries  of  silting  had  remained 
waterlogged  and  undisturbed  until  1976  when  the  moat  was  dredged.  A shortage  of  both 
time  and  resources  restricted  archaeological  work  to  a watching-brief  of  the  dredging 
work.  The  waterlogged  conditions  of  the  moat  silts  enabled  a number  of  environmental 
samples  to  be  taken,  the  results  from  which  formed  the  substantial  part  of  the  first  part 
of  this  report  (Hayfield  and  Greig  1989).  The  waterlogging  also  led  to  the  preservation 
of  a wider  range  of  artifact  material  than  might  be  expected  under  normal  archaeological 
conditions.  That  artifact  assemblage  forms  the  basis  of  this  second  part  of  the  report  on 
Cowick  moat. 

The  artifacts  recovered  from  an  excavation  should  to  a certain  extent  reflect  the 
function  of  the  site,  the  socio-economic  status  of  its  occupants,  and  its  trading 
connections.  For  each  site  this  representation  is  always  biased  in  a number  of  ways:-  by 
what  was  thrown  away,  by  what  was  salvaged  at  the  time  or  carried  away  when  the  site 
was  abandoned,  by  the  varying  survival  rates  of  the  different  types  of  discarded  material, 
fourthly,  as  Moorhouse  has  demonstrated  at  Sandal  Castle  (1983),  by  uses  and  fortunes 
of  the  particular  part  of  the  site  excavated,  and  finally,  by  the  standards  of 
archaeological  recovery  employed.  Here  at  Cowick  moat  there  was  little  time  or  scope 
for  careful  excavation;  most  of  the  finds  were  recovered  by  people  in  waders  standing 
amidst  a fine  mud  slurry  feeling  around  for  whatever  artifacts  came  to  hand. 

What  did  come  to  hand  were  a number  of  substantial  bridge  timbers,  some  wooden 
artifacts,  leatherwork,  animal  bone,  roof  and  floor  tile  and  a surprisingly  large  quantity 
of  pottery.  All  these  categories  of  finds,  with  the  exception  of  the  animal  bone,  are 
reported  on  below. 

a:  Pottery 

Cowick  has  long  been  recognised  as  an  important  late-medieval  potting  centre  for  the 
production  of  ‘Humberwares’  (Le  Patourel  1968)  and,  as  might  be  expected,  this  class 
of  pottery  dominated  both  the  assemblage  produced  from  the  moat,  and  the  smaller, 
casual  collection  of  surface  finds  gathered  from  the  fields  surrounding  the  moat.  These 
fieldwalking  sherds  were  usually  small,  abraded  and,  apart  from  the  Humberwares, 
comprised  a range  of  other  wares  from  the  13th  century  into  the  post-medieval  period. 

The  pottery  from  the  moat  was  quite  different  in  its  character.  The  1605  sherds 
recovered  were,  with  only  eight  exceptions,  all  Humberwares.  The  great  majority  of 
these  Humberware  sherds  were  unabraded  and  often  large  pieces.  They  included  a 
number  of  complete  and  near  complete  vessels.  Most  of  this  pottery  was  recovered  from 
a fairly  restricted  area  of  the  moat  close  to  the  bridge  emplacements  (Fig.  1,  Area  2) 
along  the  inner  slope  of  the  northern  side.  Its  position  suggests  that  it  had  been  dumped 
into  the  moat  from  its  inner  bank. 
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Fig.  1:  Moated  site  at  Cowick:  plan,  showing  areas  of  finds. 

Curiously,  many  of  these  vessels  showed  signs  of  being  kiln  wasters.  A number  were 
overfired,  producing  cracked  and  distorted  pots  seemingly  incapable  of  any  functional 
use.  Not  only  were  the  bulk  of  these  sherds  Humberwares,  but  they  also  showed  a 
remarkable  homogeneity  of  fabric,  form  and  glaze  suggesting  that  they  belonged  to  a 
restricted  part  of  chronological  range  of  the  Humberware  industry.  The  similarity  of 
these  sherds,  combined  with  the  number  of  wasters  and  localised  source  of  deposition, 
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suggests  strongly  that  this  assemblage  represents  waster  material  from  a kiln  source 
situated  within  the  moated  area.  Initially  this  might  seem  an  unlikely  interpretation 
given  Cowick  moat’s  origins  as  a royal  manorial  site  (Colvin  1963). 

A full  and  more  detailed  report  on  the  pottery  will  be  included  as  part  of  a general 
reassessment  of  the  Humberware  industry  and  all  the  known  kilns  at  Cowick  (Hayfield 
in  prep.).  However,  Figs.  2 and  3,  provide  an  indication  of  the  general  range  of  forms 
within  the  moat  assemblage.  Most  of  these  illustrated  vessels,  and  the  great  majority  of 
other  sherds,  were  in  the  hard,  sand-tempered  fabric  regarded  as  characteristic  of 
Humberware  (Hayfield  1985).  Their  colours  varied  from  pale  orange  to  orange  and 
orange  - red,  with  reduction  to  greys  and  blue-greys  in  the  fabric  core  and  on  inner 
surfaces.  This  internal  reduction  was  more  common  on  the  more  fully  glazed  vessels 
where,  being  fired  in  an  inverted  position,  the  glaze  had  run  down  the  rim  on  to  the  base 
of  the  vessel  below  forming  a full  or  partial  air-tight  seal  inducing  the  reducing  firing 
conditions. 

Despite  the  range  of  vessels  illustrated  in  Figs.  2 and  3,  the  bulk  of  the  identifiable 
forms  from  this  moat  assemblage  were  jugs,  followed  by  cooking-pots,  cisterns  and 
drinking  mugs.  No.  10  was  a two-handled  tripod  pipkin,  typical  of  those  produced 
locally  in  the  late-medieval  period  in  emulation  of  the  Dutch  examples  being  traded  into 
this  country  at  the  time.  No.  9 is  one  of  two  examples  of  what  Stephen  Moorhouse  has 
identified  as  an  ornamental  plant  pot  (pers.  comm.),  while  No.  14  is  a characteristic  kiln 
vessel;  for  example,  several  were  used  to  block-off  flues  in  a Humberware  kiln  at  Holme- 
upon-Spalding  Moor  (Mayes  and  Hayfield  1980).  There  were  also  a small  number  of 
more  carefully  potted,  fully  glazed  tables  wares  such  as  Nos.  12-14  which  were  in  a much 
more  finely  tempered  fabric,  although  their  glaze  and  general  characteristics  confirm 
their  association  with  the  rest  of  the  assemblage.  At  least  one  of  these  finer  fabric 
variants  was  a waster  sherd. 

In  their  fabric  and  in  their  forms,  these  vessels  are  typical  of  Humberwares  of  the  late- 
medieval  period;  that  is  of  the  15th  or  early  16th  century  (Hayfield  1985).  This  date 
range  proves  important  in  the  interpretation  of  this  material  as  a kiln  waster  assemblage. 
The  known  history  of  the  moat  (outlined  in  Volume  61)  indicates  that  the  site  was  no 
longer  a royal  residence  by  this  period  and  in  fact  seems  to  have  slid  considerably  down 
the  social  scale.  By  the  16th  century,  the  major  landowning  family  at  Cowick,  the 
Dawneys,  lived  at  Cowick  Hall,  a new  site  a few  hundred  yards  to  the  north  of  the  moat. 
The  environmental  material  from  the  moat  demonstrates  that  by  the  end  of  the  medieval 
period  the  moat  had  ceased  to  be  cleaned  out  and  had  begun  to  silt-up,  suggesting  that 
it  no  longer  encircled  a residence  of  any  great  importance.  The  available  evidence 
indicates  that  the  potters  at  Cowick  drew  heavily  for  their  kiln  fuel  from  the  peat  deposits 
from  Snaith  and  Cowick  Moors  to  the  south-east  of  the  parish.  Cowick  moat  lay  closer 
to  those  peat  supplies  than  Cowick  village  to  the  north  where  other  potters  worked.  It 
also  perhaps  had  an  additional  advantage  in  the  availability  of  water  from  the  moat, 
another  essential  ingredient  in  the  potting  process. 

The  evidence  for  a Humberware  pottery  kiln  operating  within  the  moated  enclosure 
at  Cowick  during  the  late  medieval  period  is  not  conclusive,  but  the  balance  of  the 
available  evidence  would  support  such  a suggestion.  What  was  missing  from  the  moat, 
or  at  least  from  the  areas  investigated,  was  a range  of  domestic  pottery  associated  with 
the  earlier  uses  of  the  enclosure.  Maybe,  given  the  high  status  of  the  site  in  the  14th 
century,  domestic  refuse  was  disposed  of  further  afield,  or  perhaps  the  moat  was 
regularly  scoured  and  cleared.  The  surface  scatters  of  pottery  collected  at  random  from 
the  fields  around  the  moat  had  contained  a more  extensive  chronological  range  of 
material,  suggesting  perhaps  the  clearance  of  middens  from  within  the  moat  on  to  the 
surrounding  fields  as  manure. 
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Fig.  2:  Humberware  pottery  from  Cowick  moat. 
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Fig.  3:  Pottery  from  Cowick  moat. 
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b:  Ceramic  Building  Material 

Small  quantities  of  floor  and  roof  tile  and  brick  were  recovered  from  the  moat.  Unlike 
the  pottery,  there  is  no  indication  that  any  of  it  was  manufactured  within  the  moated 
area,  although  much  of  it  may  have  been  produced  elsewhere  in  Cowick  township. 
Several  of  the  roof  and  floor  tiles  were  recovered  complete  which  suggests  that  this 
material  might  represent  demolition  clearance  from  buildings  lying  within  the  moat.  A 
number  of  the  encaustic  tiles  contained  intricate  designs  indicating  an  origin  from 
buildings  of  quality,  but  much  of  the  remainder  might  have  derived  from  ancillary 
buildings. 

Plain  roof-tile 

107  roof- tile  fragments  were  recovered  from  the  moat,  most  of  which  were  in  hard, 
orange-red  and  rough-textured  fabric  with  a laminated  fracture.  Their  outer  surfaces 
were  often  a pale  shade  of  whitish-orange;  a result  of  oxides  extruded  from  the  clay 
during  drying  and  firing.  Three  tiles  were  in  a more  gritty  fabric  and  fired  to  a pale, 
yellow-orange  colour. 

All  the  surviving  upper  portions  of  these  tiles  revealed  a similar  type  of  hanger,  which 
comprised  a single,  centrally  placed  peg  hole,  about  15mm  square.  This  peg  hole  had 
been  punched  through  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  tile.  Occasionally  the  blow  had  been 
sufficiently  heavy  to  produce  an  irregular,  roundish  outer  rim  around  the  peg  hole  which 
represented  the  edge  of  the  shaft  of  the  tiler’s  peg  punch. 

Ridge-tile 

Five  fragments  of  ridge-tile  were  recognised.  Two,  both  from  Area  1,  were  in  an 
identical  sand-tempered  fabric  to  the  plain  roof-tile  described  above.  Both  were  from  the 
crest  of  the  ridge,  and  both  were  unglazed  and  undecorated. 

The  remaining  three  fragments  were  in  a thick  (16-25mm),  oxidised,  heavily  sand- 
tempered  fabric,  one  having  a reduced  grey  core.  All  three  had  a thick  olive-green  glaze 
on  their  outer  surfaces.  Several  medieval  tile  kilns  limited  their  repertoire  to  plain, 
unglazed  roof-tiles,  whereas  neighbouring  pottery  kilns  frequently  produced  glazed  and 
decorated  roof-tiles  and  finials.  Heaps  of  plain  roof-tile  wasters  were  reported  from  the 
vicinity  of  West  Cowick  village  (P.  Mayes  pers.  comm.),  whereas  the  excavated  pottery 
kiln  from  the  tenements  of  Cowick  village  produced  a number  of  wasted  ridge  tiles 
similar  in  character  to  those  recovered  from  Cowick  moat  (Hayfield  in  prep.). 

Floor-tile 

Five  fragments  of  plain,  glazed  floor  tiles  were  recovered  from  Area  2 in  the  vicinity 
of  the  bridge  emplacements.  All  were  in  the  same  soft,  finely  tempered,  orange  fabric 
containing  faint  traces  of  finely  crushed  mica.  All  five  were  glazed,  one  a purplish  colour, 
two  a lemon-yellow  (clear  glaze  used  over  a white  slip),  and  two  were  a mottled  copper- 
green  glaze  on  orange-brown  backgrounds.  Very  similar  tiles  were  recovered  some  30km 
to  the  east  of  Cowick  from  the  Augustinian  priory  of  Thornholme  in  North  Lincolnshire 
where  they  were  thought  to  be  of  13th  or  14th-century  date  (Coppack  and  Hayfield  in 
prep.).  Four  of  the  five  fragments  were  from  small  tiles  some  100mm  square  and  varying 
between  18  and  25mm  thick.  The  fifth  tile  was  a triangular  shape;  a simple  bisected 
version  of  one  of  the  standard  square  tiles. 

Area  two  also  produced  a number  of  decorated,  encaustic  floor  tiles  (Fig.  4).  They 
each  had  an  impressed  design  infilled  with  a white  ‘pipe’  clay  giving  a yellow  colour 
under  glaze.  They  were  similar  in  fabric  to  that  of  the  plain  floor  tile. 

Brick 

One  complete  brick  and  fragments  of  nine  others  were  retained  from  the  salvage  work. 
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All  but  two  fragments  came  from  Area  2 and  were  in  rough,  dark  red,  sand-tempered 
fabric  which  in  several  cases,  was  overfired.  They  varied  in  thickness  between  40-50mm 
high,  and  between  120- 130mm  wide;  the  only  complete  brick  being  245mm  long.  Several 
of  these  brick  fragments  had  sandy  sides  and  lower  surfaces  suggesting  that  their  moulds 
had  been  lined,  or  bedded  with  sand. 

The  two  remaining  fragments  came  from  Area  3 and  were  in  a quite  different  organic 
and  grog-tempered  fabric  which  was  fired  to  a reddish  colour  with  lighter,  orange 
surfaces.  Neither  fragment  was  sufficiently  large  to  indicate  their  size. 


Fig.  4:  Decorated  floor  tiles  from  Cowick  moat. 


c:  Shoe  Leather 

A considerable  quantity  of  leather  shoe  fragments  were  found  from  Area  2,  a selection 
of  which  are  illustrated  here  on  Figs.  5-6.  Nos.  4,  8 and  9 were  reportedly  found  on  the 
south  side  of  the  bridge  piers. 
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Fig.  5:  Leather  shoe  fragments  from  Cowick  moat. 
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Fig.  5 

No.  1 Left  turnshoe  sole,  180mm  long,  60mm  at  its  widest  point,  narrowing  to  26mm  at  the  waist  and  31mm 
at  the  heel.  Edge  to  flesh  stitching  5mm  apart.  No  evidence  of  excessive  wear. 

No.  2 Right  sole  from  a two-piece,  butt-jointed  turnshoe,  3.4mm  thick,  140mm  long,  maximum  width  72mm, 
narrowing  to  55mm  at  butt  joint.  Flesh  to  flesh  tunnel  stitching  5mm  apart,  and  15mm  between  pairs 
of  stitches.  Centre  part  of  grain-side  worn  so  as  to  produce  a suede-like  texture. 

No.  3 Forepart  of  a two-piece,  butt  seamed,  right  turnshoe.  140mm  long,  75mm  wide,  narrowing  to  45mm 
along  the  line  of  its  butt  joint.  Crude,  irregular  edge  to  flesh  stitching  8-9mm  apart.  An  elliptical  piece 
of  leather  had  been  neatly  cut  from  the  toe. 

No.  4 Right  sole.  Leather  2.3mm  thick,  with  a maximum  width  of  85mm.  Flesh  to  grain  stitching  7mm  apart, 
Suede-like  finish  to  grain-side. 

No.  5 Left  vamp  with  butt-jointed  seams  on  each  wing,  probably  from  a slip-on  shoe.  140mm  long  from  toe 
to  centre  crescent,  with  the  butt-joints  of  the  wings  30mm  wide  and  with  133mm  separating  the  wings. 
Regular,  ovoid  stitching  holes  5mm  apart.  Some  fillets  of  leather  would  appear  to  have  been 
deliberately  cut  from  the  instep. 

No.  6 Seat  from  the  left  foot  of  a two  piece  turnshoe.  76mm  long,  49mm  maximum  width  and  39mm  at  butt. 
Flesh  to  flesh  tunnel  stitching  in  pairs  7-8mm  apart  with  15- 16mm  between  pairs.  Instep  of  the  heel 
was  heavily  worn. 


Fig.  6:  Parts  of  shoes  from  Cowick  moat. 


Fi§’  6 

No.  7 Seat  from  a two-piece,  butt-jointed  turnshoe.  68mm  long,  48mm  maximum  width  and  39mm  at  butt 
joint.  Flesh  to  flesh  tunnel  stitching;  pairs  of  stitches  6.7mm  apart  and  16mm  between  each  pair  of 
stitches. 

No.  8 Right  turnshoe  sole  broken  off  at  waist.  Surviving  length  142mm,  widest  point  62mm,  narrowing  to 
27mm  at  its  waist.  Edge  to  flesh  stitching,  averaging  5-6mm  apart  but  extended  in  places  up  to  7mm. 
Centre  hole  caused  by  excessive  wear. 

No.  9 Left  turnshoe  sole  3.4mm  thick.  Surviving  to  a length  of  1 70mm,  maximum  width  of  70mm,  narrowing 
to  30mm  at  waist.  Neat,  regular  edge-to-flesh  stitching  5mm  apart. 
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No.  10  Quarter  from  a left  ankle  boot.  Leather  l-2mm  thick,  130mm  high  from  heel  to  top  of  ankle.  Stitching 
to  sole  5mm  apart,  stitching  to  back  of  heel  3mm  apart.  The  inner,  flesh,  side  showed  ti  aces  of  an 
applied  strengthening  fillet  to  the  back  of  the  heel  which  was  sewn  in  place  with  tunnel  stitching  6mm 

apart. 

d:  Animal  Bone 

A collection  of  eight  boxes  of  animal  bone  was  recovered  from  the  moat  and  includes 
a quantity  of  antler  fragments.  Unfortunately  it  has  not  proved  possible  to  obtain  a 
report  on  this  material. 
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e:  Metalwork 

Comparatively  little  metalwork  was  discovered.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  small 
size  of  most  metal  items  which,  given  the  conditions  under  which  artifacts  were  being 
recovered  from  Cowick  moat,  would  have  prejudiced  their  chances  of  retrieval.  Four  iron 
items  have  been  illustrated,  each  perhaps  to  be  expected  from  a site  of  this  nature. 


Fig.  7 

No.  1 Arrow-head,  some  95mm  long  from  the  tip  to  the  end  of  the  shaft.  Probably  a cross-bow  bolt. 

No.  2 Key,  175mm  long. 

No.  3 Clasp  knife  with  bone  handle.  Several  such  folding  knives  were  recovered  from  late-medieval  contexts 
at  Thornholme  Priory  in  North  Lincolnshire. 

No.  4 Fragment  of  a horseshoe. 


f:  Treen 

A large  number  of  wooden  fragments  were  recovered  from  the  waterlogged  conditions 
of  the  moat  silts.  Apart  from  the  structural  timbers  discussed  below,  the  great  majority 
of  the  identifiable  objects  were  stakes  and  pegs  of  varying  size.  The  four  items  illustrated 
were  chosen  from  those  that  were  made  available  for  study. 


Fig.  8 

No.  1 Fragment  of  a comb  made  from  a slice  of  wood  3mm  thick  with  the  teeth  being  cut  along  the  lie  of  the 
grain.  The  row  of  coarser  teeth  were  spaced  3mm  apart  and  were  25mm  long,  the  second  row  of  finer 
teeth  were  cut  1.5mm  apart  and  were  23mm  long. 

No.  2 Profile  of  a small  oak  bowl  with  a 1 10mm  rim  diameter  and  a 42mm  base  diameter.  This  vessel  was 
particularly  finely  and  delicately  turned  with  its  wall  sections  thinning  to  as  little  as  3mm.  Found  at 
the  base  of  the  peaty  layer  in  Area  2. 

No.  3 Basal  fragment  of  a turned  bowl  in  ash  which  had  been  heavily  charred.  It  had  a 69mm  basal  diameter 
and  was  probably  part  of  a shallow  eating  bowl.  Found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  central  pier  in  Area  2. 

No.  4 Four  rim  and  shoulder  fragments  of  a large,  turned,  steep-sided,  dairy  bowl  in  ash. 
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g:  Tree-Ring  Analysis  of  Timber  from  Cowick  Moat 

by  Dr.  Ruth  A.  Morgan 

During  the  dredging  operations  a number  of  large  oak  timbers  were  thrown  out;  they 
resembled  the  sole-plates  and  other  parts  of  a bridge  structure  (Rigold  1975).  It  was 
hoped  to  confirm  or  disprove  the  documented  date  of  1323  for  the  digging  of  the  moat 
by  tree-ring  analysis  of  the  bridge  timbers.  This  method  compares  the  growth  pattern 
found  in  the  annual  ring-widths  of  the  timbers  to  tree-ring  chronologies  established  from 
other  sources  and  given  known  calendar  dates  by  extension  back  from  the  present  day. 
For  further  details  of  this  method  see  Baillie  (1982). 

The  moat  at  Cowick  produced  six  timbers  suitable  in  size  and  species  for  tree-ring 
analysis,  the  details  of  which  are  given  in  Table  1.  They  include  two  sole-plates  (1  and 
3),  both  squared  trunks  of  large  dimensions,  two  small  beams  (2  and  6)  one  tenoned  at 
one  end,  a large  irregular  trunk  of  unknown  function  (4)  and  a wide,  thin  plank  (5).  It 
was  not  clear  from  the  diversity  of  this  material  whether  all  had  originally  been 
associated  with  a bridge  structure  as  indicated  by  the  sole-plates;  it  was  hoped  that  the 
tree-ring  dating  might  show  which  timbers  were  contemporary. 

One  interesting  feature  was  the  slight  distortion  of  squared  beam  6 from  a rectangular 
to  a rhomboid  cross-section;  this  has  been  noted  during  German  tree-ring  work 
(Hollstein  1965)  and  attributed  to  the  practice  of  seasoning. 

Despite  their  large  size,  none  of  the  timbers  had  more  than  100  growth  rings.  Growth 
was  rapid  (2-5mm  per  year)  but  variable,  and  indicated  that  the  trees  had  flourished; 
they  are  estimated  to  be  100-120  years  old  and  about  0.6-0. 8m  in  diameter. 


Timber 

number 

Possible 

function 

No.  of 

growth 

rings 

No.  of 

sapwood 

rings 

Dimensions 

cm 

1 

Sole-plate 

94 

49x26 
radius  32 

2 

Tenoned  beam 

75 

10 

25x23 
radius  14 

3 

End  of  sole-plate? 

55 

— 

40x25 
radius  28.5 

4 

Irregular  trunk 

79 

2 + 

49 x 17-33 
radius  27.5 

5 

Board 

48 

— 

25  x 1.5  ^ 

6 

Beam 

70 

17. 5x  14 

Sketch 
(not  to  scale) 


radius  21 


Table  1.  Details  of  the  six  timbers,  probably  from  a bridge  structure,  dredged  from  the  Cowick  Moat. 
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Slight  remains  of  sapwood  could  be  distinguished  on  one  edge  of  two  timbers  (2  and 
4)  but  had  been  trimmed  off  the  others  during  conversion.  Sapwood  accounts  for  the 
outer  10-55  rings  of  an  oak  tree  (Hillam,  Morgan  and  Tyers  1987). 

The  plotted  ring-width  curves  were  compared  with  each  other  using  a computer 
program  (Baillie  and  Pilcher  1973)  which  slides  one  data  set  along  against  the  other  and 
expresses  the  degree  of  similarity  for  each  year  of  overlap  as  Student’s  t values  which 
may  be  significant  over  3.5.  Visual  checking  decides  whether  the  match  is  acceptable  or 
not.  Four  of  the  Cowick  timbers  proved  to  have  similar  patterns  of  growth,  comprising 
both  sole-plates,  the  irregular  trunk  and  the  plank.  Typical  t values  are  5.66  for  timber 
1 compared  to  timber  3,  and  4.14  for  timber  1 compared  to  timber  4.  Fig.  9 shows  the 
relationship  in  time  between  the  individual  curves  based  on  a floating  scale  of  arbitrary 
years.  Only  timber  5 has  sapwood,  and  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  trees  used  for  the 
other  timbers  were  felled  at  the  same  time  despite  the  proximity  in  end  years  of  timbers 
1 and  3.  The  transition  to  sapwood  takes  place  in  arbitrary  year  97  on  timber  4;  with  the 
addition  of  a 10-55  year  allowance,  felling  must  have  taken  place  between  arbitrary  years 
107  and  152  (Fig.  9). 

Timbers  2 and  6 could  not  be  matched  with  this  group  with  certainty  and  may  not  be 
contemporary,  although  they  both  exhibit  a similar  rapid  rate  of  growth. 

The  four  cross-matched  curves  were  averaged  into  a site  chronology  which  extends 
over  99  years;  despite  its  high  average  ring-width  (3.61mm),  its  sensitivity  makes  it 
suitable  for  cross-dating.  Computer  and  visual  comparisons  were  then  made  with  all 
available  dated  chronologies  spanning  several  centuries  on  either  side  of  1300.  These 
included  eight  major  regional  chronologies  of  British  and  continental  origin  (eg.  Pilcher 
et  al  1984;  Hollstein  1980;  Fletcher  1977;  Baillie  1977;  Laxton  et  al  1982)  and  seventeen 
site  chronologies  from  all  parts  of  Britain  (eg.  Hillam  1979;  1980;  Bridge  1983;  Fletcher 
and  Morgan  1981).  These  chronologies  revealed  quite  consistent  significant  lvalues  with 
the  Cowick  chronology  in  two  positions  in  the  mid  13th  century  only  four  years  apart. 
A four  year  cycle  in  oak  has  been  noted  before  (Hillam  pers.  comm.)  and  its  cause  is  not 
yet  understood.  It  is  likely  that  one  of  these  dates  is  correct  and  is  visually  preferred,  but 
until  the  cross-matching  can  be  proved,  the  chronology  must  remain  floating  in  time. 

Acknowledgements:  This  work  in  the  Sheffield  Dendrochronology  Laboratory  has 
been  funded  by  English  Heritage.  I am  grateful  to  Miss  J.  Hillam  for  commenting  on 
this  report.  The  tree-ring  data  is  available  on  request. 
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Fig.  9 Bar  diagram  showing  the  relationship  in  time  between  the  four  cross-matched  Cowick  timbers,  on  a 
floating  scale.  Sapwood  is  shown  by  hatching  and  indicates  felling  between  arbitrary  years  107  and 
152.  Absolute  dating  of  the  site  chronology  has  not  yet  proved  possible  though  documentary  evidence 
suggests  it  spans  the  fourteenth  century. 


h:  Discussion 

The  range  of  leather  work,  treen  objects  and  bridge  timbers  were,  perhaps  to  be 
expected  from  a waterlogged  site  such  as  this.  The  possible  pottery  kiln  waste,  on  the 
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other  hand,  was  quite  unexpected,  but  may  well  tie-in  with  the  declining  fortunes  of  this 
moated  site  towards  the  end  of  the  medieval  period.  The  quantities  and  quality  of  the 
material  were  ample  reward  for  the  handful  of  archaeologists  who  spent  several  days 
wallowing  around  in  the  liquid  mud  of  the,  by  then,  partially  dredged  moat.  However, 
what  this  investigation  has  shown  above  all  else  is  how  much  was  probably  lost.  Had 
more  time  and  facilities  been  available  and  a proper  excavation  undertaken  before 
dredging  work  began,  vastly  more  would  have  been  known  about  Cowick  moat.  Too 
often  the  artifact  assemblage  from  a site  is  distorted  by  the  failure  of  organic  material  to 
survive;  waterlogged  sites  such  as  this  offer  the  chance  to  redress  that  imbalance.  The 
moated  area  itself  still  remains  intact  but  uninvestigated,  largely  covered  by  trees  and 
undergrowth. 
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ALL  SAINTS  CHURCH,  CROFTON 


By  Lawrence  Butler 


Introduction 

Crofton  church  stands  in  a prominent  position  at  the  south-western  end  of  a ridge 
3 miles  south-east  of  Wakefield.  A small  medieval  settlement  was  situated  on  the  lower 
ground  north-west  of  the  church;  the  earliest  occupant  of  this  ridge  within  the  Coal 
Measures  sandstone  seems  to  have  been  an  Iron  Age  hill  fort,  perhaps  later  used  as  a 
castle  but  now  obscured  by  landscaping  within  the  grounds  of  the  Old  Hall.1  The  low 
ground  where  the  former  rectory  and  Crofton  (New)  Hall  stand  lies  on  ill-drained  shales 
and  clays,  now  disfigured  by  coal-mining  towards  Walton  and  Heath  Common  and 
dissected  by  railways.  The  upper  ground  south-east  of  the  church  where  most  of  the 
present  village  is  located  contains  seventeenth-century  and  later  housing.  Beyond  it  lies 
the  late  nineteenth-century  mining  village  of  New  Crofton.  The  medieval  village  was  a 
small  township  and  parish  in  Agbrigg  Wapentake,  but  it  was  assessed  at  £1  9y.  in  the 
1334  Lay  Subsidy,  the  fourth  highest  within  the  wapentake  after  Wakefield,  Methley 
and  Stanley.2 3  It  is  unusual  to  have  a parish  in  the  area  around  Wakefield  which  contains 
only  one  township  settlement,  though  there  was  a minor  settlement  at  Birkwood  and  the 
grange  of  Nostell  Priory  at  Oakenshaw.  This  single  township  may  indicate  the 
upgrading  of  a pre-Conquest  chapel  or  a new  initiative  by  the  Montbegon  family. 
Certainly  at  1500  acres  the  parish  is  much  smaller  than  its  immediate  neighbours: 
Warmfield  (Kirkthorpe)  3000,  Wragby  3390  and  Sandal  7630  acres. 

History 

At  the  Domesday  Survey  the  manor  of  Crofton  was  held  as  a mesne  tenancy  by 
Gerbod,  but  in  the  late  twelfth  century  his  descendents  were  replaced  by  members  of  the 
Montbegon  family,  who  had  small  territories  in  contrast  to  the  great  land  holdings  of  de 
Warenne  at  Wakefield  and  de  Lacy  at  Pontefract.  By  the  mid  thirteenth  century  the 
manor  had  returned  to  the  hands  of  the  de  Lacy  family  as  baronial  tenants-in-chief.  It 
subsequently  passed  to  the  earls  of  Lancaster  and  through  the  dukes  into  Crown 
ownership.  After  the  crown  sold  its  lands  in  Crofton,  there  was  a succession  of  local 
families  such  as  the  Watertons,  Irelands,  and  Wilsons  who  filled  the  vacuum  from  the 
sixteenth  century  onwards  but  were  never  able  to  build  up  a sufficiently  dominant 
position  over  a prolonged  period  of  time  due  to  failure  of  heirs.  A minor  holding  derived 
from  the  lands  granted  to  Nostell  by  Swein  son  of  Ailric  and  these  were  dispersed  after 
the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries. 

The  Church 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  church  appears  to  be  in  a Nostell  Priory  charter  of  the  mid 
twelfth  century  when  land  was  granted  adjacent  to  the  church  bridge  (pontem  ecclesiae)  J 
It  was  assessed  in  the  1291  Taxation  at  £5,  one  of  the  lowest  in  Pontefract  Deanery  and 

1.  Moorhouse  in  M.  L.  Faull  and  S.  A.  Moorhouse,  West  Yorkshire:  an  Archaeological  Survey  to  A.D.  1500  (1981), 
III,  739,  742n.  See  also  manorial  descent  in  idem.  II,  352. 

2.  R.  E.  Glasscock,  The  Lay  Subsidy  of  1334  (1975),  390:  Crofton  ranked  4th  out  of  40  townships  in  Agbrigg 
wapentake  which  had  relatively  low  values  of  taxation  unlike  Barkston  Ash  or  Osgoldcross  wapentakes. 

3.  pontem  ecclesiae  ‘the  bridge  of  the  church’:  British  Library,  MS.  Vespasian  E.  XIX,  f.  33  [Nostell  Cartulary]. 
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was  similarly  lowly  placed  at  £10  Cb  2d  in  1535  Valor  Ecclesiasticus.4  The  patronage  of 
the  church  apparently  descended  with  the  manor  from  the  Lacys  to  the  earldom  and 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  still  retains  it.5 

Medieval  wills  mention  an  altar  of  St.  Mary  or  ‘Our  Lady’s  Quire’;  it  is  not  clear  in 
which  transept  this  was  housed  but  the  southern  one  is  more  likely.6  Victorian  writers 
speak  of  ‘Lord  Westmorland’s  Aisle’;  this  is  presumably  the  north  transept  and  either 
housed  a pew  for  their  tenants  at  Lidget  Larm  or  those  in  receipt  of  Lady  Westmorland’s 
Charity.  This  last  arose  from  the  generosity  of  Catherine,  wife  of  Thomas  the  sixth  earl 
and  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Stringer  of  Sharleston.  Her  charity  was  established 
in  1727  and  she  died  in  1730. 7 In  the  south  transept  was  the  vestry;  a school  was  also 
held  here  until  1583. 


The  Norman  Church 

When  Dodsworth  visited  Crofton  in  1626  he  recorded  a local  tradition  that  the  former 
church  stood  “in  Kirke  Close  half-a-mile  west  of  the  present  church”  (SE  369181). 8 This 
tradition  can  be  supported  by  various  pieces  of  evidence.  Lirstly  there  is  the 
documentary  evidence  of  ‘Church  Bridge’  which  must  refer  to  the  crossing  of  a small 
stream  beside  the  present  rectory;  then  there  is  a reference  to  Lycherood,  which 
presumably  means  ‘the  field  of  the  dead’  (but  is  not  yet  precisely  located);9  and  finally 
there  is  the  location  of  Church  Close  in  church  terriers  and  Tithe  Award.  The  continued 
position  of  the  Rectory  on  the  lower  ground  (SE  373183)  near  to  Church  Close 
presumably  indicates  its  first  establishment  there  in  the  twelfth  century  or  even  earlier.10 
However  the  discovery  of  two  Anglo-Saxon  cross  fragments  built  into  an  old  wall 
foundation  in  a different  Church  Close  or  Church  Lield  half-a-mile  east  of  the  present 
church  (SE  381 183)  offers  another  possible  candidate  for  an  early  church  site.11  Without 
further  indicators  from  fieldwork  or  excavation  one  cannot  state  which  site  is  the  more 
likely  location  for  an  early  church.  Both  fields  are  now  covered  by  recent  modern 
housing. 


4.  Record  Commission,  Taxatio  Papae  Nicholae  (1802),  334:  only  Rothwell  had  a lower  assessment  out  of  the 
13  churches  mentioned  in  Pontefract  deanery;  Record  Commission,  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  V (1825),  69: 
Crofton  was  23rd  out  of  the  30  churches  listed  in  Pontefract  deanery. 

5.  York,  Minster  Library:  Torre  MS  L 1 (8),  685;  E.  Lawton,  Collections for  York  and Ripon  { 1842),  119. 

6.  Torre,  MS  L 1 (8),  686:  wills  of  1538,  1557  and  1587. 

7.  W.  S.  Banks,  Walks  around  Wakefield  (1871),  314;  Charity  Commission,  Sixteenth  Report  (1826),  407,  414. 

8.  R.  Dodsworth,  Yorkshire  Church  Notes  1619-31,  Y.A.S.R.S.,  34  (1904),  pp.  66-7,  124;  similar  information  in 
Y.A.S.  Archives:  MS  338,  p.  41.  The  ten  acres  of  Church  Close  occur  in  Terriers  of  1663-1748.  An 
additional  four  and  a half  acres  ‘Near  Church  Close’  is  first  mentioned  in  1764  and  is  also  shown  on  the 
Tithe  Award  map  fields  369,  367  (York,  Borthwick  Institute:  Terriers;  West  Yorkshire  Archives  Service, 
Sheepscar:  Tithe  Award  map  of  1843). 

9.  Church  Bridge  in  late  twelfth-century  Nostell  charter  (see  note  3 above);  Lech  Croft:  Chantry  Certificate 
of  1548,  see  W.  Page,  Yorkshire  Chantry  Certificates,  Surtees  Soc.  92  (1893),  II,  335-6;  and  also  Lycherood: 
Ministers’  Account  of  1641  (detailing  former  chantry  lands),  see  A.  H.  Smith,  The  Place  Names  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  (E.P.N.S.  31  for  1953-54,  1961)  II,  114:  ‘clearing  where  a body  was  found’. 

10.  York,  Borthwick  Institute:  C.  P.  Book  F,  no.  420  - Tithe  Case  1549;  York,  Borthwick  Institute:  Church 
Terrriers  1663-1809;  Enclosure  Act  of  1803  (42  George  III  cap.  118  private  act  not  printed);  W.Y.A.S., 
Sheepscar:  Tithe  Award  1843,  fields  361-4  including  a croft  called  Quarry  Close  in  the  1764  Terrier.  The 
earliest  Ordnance  Survey  map  of  1852  shows  the  Rectory  in  this  same  location;  it  was  sold  in  1928. 

1 1.  The  crosses  were  found  in  ‘Church  Field’  on  the  high  ground  east  of  the  church:  Tithe  Award,  field  139 
‘Church  Close’,  but  it  was  not  named  in  the  church  terriers  when  this  land  was  within  the  common  field 
and  it  was  not  enclosed  until  1764.  J.  Fowler,  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  London,  IV  (1867-70),  34-5;  W.  G.  Collingwood, 
‘Anglian  and  Anglo-Danish  Sculpture  in  the  West  Riding’,  Y.A.J.  23  (1915),  161-2.  S.  Glynne,  ‘Notes  on 
Yorkshire  Churches’,  Y.A.J. , 14  (1898),  342  mentions  a medieval  coffin  then  under  the  east  window,  but 
does  not  state  where  it  was  found.  It  is  now  west  of  the  porch  and  is  of  thirteenth-century  character. 
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Bishop  Richard  Fleming 

A new  church  was  built  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  role  played  by  the  locally  born 
Richard  Fleming  was  considerable.  He  was  commemorated  in  stained  glass  formerly  in 
the  east  window.  One  inscription  said  that  he  was  the  builder  of  the  church  and  another 
that  he  consecrated  the  church.12  A major  panel  in  the  east  window  showed  the  figure 
of  a bishop  in  full  pontificals  kneeling  at  a lectern;  the  inscription  read: 

‘Benedic  domine,  domum  istam  quam  edificavi  fin]  nomine  tuo’. 

An  upper  panel  in  the  same  window  read: 

‘A..rocke  translatus,  in  Crofton  natus, 
quam  consecravit  Fleming  Richardus’. 

The  likely  dates  for  this  action  are  between  1419  when  he  became  bishop  of  Lincoln 
and  1431  when  he  died.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  term  ‘consecrated’  is  used  precisely 
or  symbolically.  If  the  former,  then  the  building  must  have  been  completed  before 
Fleming’s  death  though  he  would  then  have  been  acting  within  the  diocese  of  another 
bishop  except  when  he  claimed  to  be  archbishop  of  York  (1424-5)  and  so  was  able  to 
celebrate  in  his  native  village.  If  the  latter  and  looser  interpretation  of  ‘consecrated’  is 
followed,  then  it  is  likely  that  work  continued  after  the  bishop’s  death,  as  it  did  with  his 
other  foundation  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  (1427). 

It  is  possible  that  the  guiding  spirit  behind  this  work  in  providing  continuous 
supervision  was  John  Montfort,  rector  of  Crofton  1432-51.  One  of  his  predecessors, 
Robert  Sudbury  who  died  in  1429,  wished  ‘to  be  buried  in  front  of  the  church  door  of  All 
Saints’  and  this  may  mark  the  start  of  the  building  programme. 

One  contributory  factor  in  the  building  of  the  church  may  be  Fleming’s  promotion  of 
his  nephew  Robert  Fleming  to  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Lincoln  diocese,  starting  with 
the  prebend  of  Milton  Ecclesia  in  1430;  he  subsequently  became  Dean  of  Lincoln  1452- 
83  and  may  have  continued  to  guide  the  affairs  of  Crofton  church  from  a sense  of  family 
piety.  Another  factor  was  Fleming’s  political  friendship  with  the  Watertons  of  Methley. 
Sir  Robert  (died  1424)  was  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  prominent  at  the  courts  of  Henry  IV 
and  Henry  V;  he  was  married  to  Cecily  Fleming  and  their  memorial  tomb  was  placed 
in  an  arch  in  the  south  chancel  wall  at  Methley  flanked  by  a new  south  chapel,  later 
rebuilt  in  1483-4.  Robert  Fleming  was  rector  of  Methley  (1421-57)  throughout  the 
construction  of  the  Waterton  tomb  and  chapel. 

The  Fleming  family  continued  to  be  prominent  as  landholders  in  Crofton  and 
Sharleston, , mainly  as  tenants  of  Nostell  priory,  though  Cecily  is  described  as  of 
Woodhall  in  Methley.  Later  branches  of  the  family  were  established  in  Wakefield  during 


12.  Dodsworth,  as  note  8 above.  The  upper  panel  inscription  is  given  in  various  readings  by  Dodsworth  and 

his  copiers:  either  ‘Ara  translata,  

quam  fabricavit  Fleming  Ricardus’ 
or  ‘A...rocke  translatus,  in  Crofton  natus, 
quam  consecravit  Fleming  Richardus’ 

The  sense  of  the  first  reading  is  that  the  altar  was  transferred  to  the  church  which  Richard  Fleming  had 
built,  though  ‘ara’  is  a more  classical  use  than  the  medieval  ‘altare’.  The  second  reading  makes  hexameter 
lines  of  better  stylistic  sense  and  might  be  completed  as  ‘Ad  Rochem  translatus,  in  Crofton  natus’.  Its 
English  version  would  then  read:  Richard  Fleming,  who  was  born  in  Crofton,  consecrated  the  church 
which  he  had  transferred  to  the  Rock.  This  version  is  not  without  some  textual  difficulties  because  with 
‘translatus’  in  the  masculine  it  should  refer  to  Fleming  and  therefore  require  some  more  personal  reference; 
this  could  be  a partly  illegible  ‘Ab  Oxforde’  to  record  this  elevation  to  Lincoln  or  ‘Ad  Eborocke’,  thereby 
celebrating  his  translation  to  the  see  of  York  when  he  could  properly  consecrate  his  own  church  foundation 
in  the  new  diocese.  However  he  was  only  archbishop  of  York  between  July  24,  1424  and  April  1425,  and 
was  never  consecrated  because  of  royal  disapproval  of  his  papal  provision.  For  Fleming’s  career  see  R.  L. 
Poole  in  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  19  (1889),  282-4  and  A.  H.  Thompson,  Visitations  of  Religious  Houses 
in  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln  (Canterbury  and  York  Society,  1915),  xiii-xvi. 
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the  sixteenth  century. 

The  New  Church  1420-50  (Fig.  1) 

The  medieval  structure  is  cruciform  with  a tall  central  tower,  two  transepts,  a chancel 
and  a slightly  longer  nave.  It  is  coherent  in  its  architecture,  exhibiting  a simple 
Perpendicular  style.  The  external  appearance  is  remarkably  uniform,  emphasised  by  a 
plinth  and  roll-moulded  stringcourse  running  around  the  entire  building.  The  windows 
are  evenly  spaced  with  two-light  openings  of  cusped  tracery  design;  the  wall  tops  are 
unified  by  a gabled  parapet  with  a simple  roll-top  moulding  along  the  apex.  The  walls 
are  all  buttressed  at  regular  intervals  midway  between  each  window  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  and  with  angle  buttresses  at  each  cruciform  arm:  all  are  of  identical  form 
with  one  offset  and  a gablet.  The  west  window  of  the  nave  and  the  east  window  of  the 
chancel  are  of  three  lights  with  a cusped  traceried  head  of  six  mullioned  sub-lights.  The 
parapets  are  broken  at  the  four  gables  which  have  overlapping  coping  stones  and 
renewed  gable  crosses.  The  roofs  are  now  of  stone  slates. 

There  are  a few  individual  touches.  The  roofs  are  drained  by  gargoyles  regularly 
spaced  above  the  buttresses,  one  each  on  the  chancel  side  walls  and  two  each  on  the  nave 
side  walls.  The  arrangement  is  irregular  on  the  transepts  which  are  unbuttressed.  The 
west  window  and  the  nave  south  windows  have  corbel  head-stops  of  grotesque  faces.  The 
remaining  window  hood  moulds  end  in  plain  label  stops,  some  of  which  are  Victorian. 
The  door  arches  in  the  chancel  south  wall  and  in  the  nave  south  and  north  walls  are  all 
similar  with  wave-and-hollow  mouldings  and  chamfered  angle  stops.  The  doorway  on 
the  nave  south  wall  is  protected  by  a porch  of  a common  regional  style:  a stone  vault 
with  close-set  ribs  supports  a heavy  masonry  roof  of  five  bands  of ‘tiles’,  while  miniature 
buttresses  flank  the  side  walls  and  exposed  angles.  Its  south  gable  has  a defaced  shield 
of  Fleming  below  a blocked  image  niche.  It  is  likely  that  the  niche  was  filled  by  a statue 
of  Bishop  Fleming  as  in  the  glass  of  the  east  window.  His  arms  beneath  show  six  bars 
and  no  charges.  The  correct  heraldic  arms  are:  barry  of  six  argent  and  azure,  in  chief 
three  lozenges  gules,  in  fesse  a mullet  sable;  these  formerly  occurred  on  the  glass  of 
Fleming’s  chantry  chapel  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  and  are  still  in  use  on  the  arms  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford.  4 

At  the  angle  of  nave  and  south  transept  a corbelled-out  circular  staircase  now  leads  up 
to  the  parapet  level,  behind  which  an  exposed  outside  stair  reaches  a door  on  the  south 
face  of  the  tower.  The  plain  unbuttressed  tower  is  a prominent  landmark,  though  Sir 
Stephen  Glynne  in  1854  considered  that  the  church’s  ‘appearance  at  a distance  has  more 
dignity  than  appears  on  a nearer  inspection’.10  It  has  rectangular  headed  doorways  with 
plain  hood  moulds  on  all  four  faces  at  the  level  of  the  roof  gables  and  pointed-arched 
windows  of  two  lights  louvered  to  serve  the  belfry.  The  present  battlemented  parapet 
and  crocketted  pinnacles  date  from  the  Victorian  restoration  but  closely  reproduce  the 
earlier  design  mentioned  by  Glynne  and  illustrated  by  Higham. 

The  internal  fittings  of  medieval  date  are  few.  The  octagonal  font  is  of  normal  modest 
Perpendicular  design.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a piscina  with  pointed-arched 


13.  Glover  in  1584  has  a family  of  Fleming  in  Wakefield  and  one  member  (Cuthbert)  living  in  Sharleston 
(J.  Foster,  The  Visitation  of  Yorkshire  in  1584/5  and  1612  (1875),  328,  358,  575;  the  family  of  Fleming  of  Wath 
is  another  separate  branch.  The  heraldry  of  both  branches  differs  from  that  used  by  the  bishop  and  Cecily 
Fleming. 

14.  The  full  heraldic  charge  was  recorded  by  Dodsworth  in  1634  as:  (argent)  two  bars  (azure),  in  chief  three 
lozenges  (gules),  on  the  first  bar  a mullet  (sable).  It  is  possible  that  the  shield  now  visible  is  a Victorian 
replacement,  but  neither  the  lozenges  nor  the  mullet  were  drawn  by  Alfred  Higham  in  1844-7  (Y.A.S.,  DD 
173).  Higham’s  notebook  has  five  pages  of  pencil  and  colour  wash  sketches  of  architectural  details  of 
Crofton. 

15.  Glynne:  as  note  1 1,  342  visit  of  March  9th  1854. 
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: All  Saints  Church,  Crofton:  ground  plan. 
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head  and  cusped  tracery.  It  may  well  be  that  another  piscina  occupied  the  south  wall  of 

the  south  transept  where  a Victorian  church  safe  is  now  recessed  in  the  wall.  The 

transept  door  may  contain  original  work  dating  from  the  time  when  a school  occupied 

that  transept.  The  external  tower  stair  was  originally  intended  to  serve  a rood  loft  placed 

west  of  the  west  crossing  arch  and  was  approached  from  a door  within  the  south 

transept.  Two  of  the  bells  are  of  medieval  date,  probably  of  the  early  sixteenth  century 

i r 

and  locally  made. 

A coarse  local  sandstone  is  used  for  all  the  walls;  it  is  heavily  smoke-blackened, 
particularly  on  the  buttresses  and  parapets,  and  is  liberally  patched  with  cement 
rendering.  There  is  no  evidence  of  masons’  marks  on  any  part  of  the  exterior.  The  early 
portion  of  the  churchyard  is  relatively  small  in  extent,  being  limited  to  the  hill-top 
immediately  around  the  church  (SE  378182).  To  its  east  lay  Church  Croft  (1843  Tithe 
Award);  this  may  be  the  same  as  the  ‘New  Kyrkecroft’  of  1478. 17  It  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Victorian  graveyard  extension. 

The  provision  of  an  entirely  new  church  is  not  unusual  in  the  early  fifteenth  century. 
Walter  Skirlaw,  bishop  of  Durham,  provided  a new  parish  church  for  his  native  village 
in  the  East  Riding  in  1401.  The  Lancastrian  king  Henry  IV  celebrated  his  victory  over 
Glyndwr  and  Henry  Percy  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  by  building  the  new  church  at 
Battlefield  in  1406-9.  Katherine  de  Burgh  and  her  son  William  financed  the  rebuilding 
of  Catterick  in  1412.  The  two  Aldburgh  heiresses  must  have  played  a prominent  part  in 
the  rebuilding  of  Harewood  church  between  1400  and  1430.  The  rector  of  Bolton  Percy, 
Thomas  Parker,  financed  the  rebuilding  of  that  church  which  was  consecrated  in  1424. 
A comparable  transfer  of  a parish  church  to  a new  site  took  place  at  Cowthorpe  in  1456-8 
entirely  financed  by  Bryan  Roucliff,  a prominent  lawyer  and  a Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  Victorian  restoration  of  1875 

There  is  clear  evidence  for  the  recasting  of  one  bell  and  the  construction  of  the  bell 
frame  in  1663, 18  for  the  renewal  of  the  roof  and  tower  in  1689, 19  and  the  collection  of 
money  to  make  further  repairs  in  1744. 20  However  the  major  repair  was  in  1875. 21  This 
involved  the  replacement  of  weathered  stonework,  particularly  in  the  windows  where  all 
the  glass  was  replaced.  A heating  chamber  was  inserted  beneath  the  south  transept  and 
a renewed  door  on  the  east  wall  of  that  transept  led  into  the  vestry.  This  improved  vestry 
did  not  involve  any  major  structural  changes  (apart  from  the  boiler  chimney)  but  was 
created  by  an  internal  wooden  screen  which  later  supported  a new  organ.  The  whole  of 
the  interior  floor  was  newly  tiled;  a chancel  step  and  a raised  sanctuary  were  created.  A 
credence  table  in  the  east  wall  north  of  the  communion  table  used  a fragment  of  the 
medieval  stone  altar  slab.  Stalls  in  the  choir  and  seating  in  the  nave  were  part  of  the 
restoration  programme;  all  the  roof  timbers  and  their  corbels  were  renewed.  Any 
painting  on  the  wall  plaster  was  removed  at  this  time. 


16.  Church  Bells:  J.  A.  Popplcton,  Y.A.J.,  17  (1903),  456-7.  The  bellfounder’s  marks,  which  also  occur  at 
Ackworth  and  Kellington,  have  not  been  identified,  but  may  represent  a founder  working  in  Yorkshire  in 
the  early  sixteenth  century.  I am  grateful  to  Mr.  Ranald  W.  M.  Clouston  for  his  advice  on  this  problem; 
he  has  consulted  Mr  George  A.  Dawson  and  has  made  use  of  the  report  by  Mr.  Dennis  Greenwood. 

17.  W.  T.  Lancaster  (ed.),  ‘A  Fifteenth-century  Rental  of  Nostelf,  Miscellanea  I (Y.A.S.R.S.  61,  1920),  108-135, 
esp.  1 16. 

18.  Church  bell:  Popplcton,  as  note  14.  The  inscription  ‘venite  exultemus  domino’  may  be  copied  from  the 
previous  bell.  The  new  bell  was  cast  by  Abraham  and  James  Smith  of  Toft  Green,  York.  Three  more  bells 
were  added  in  1915.  I am  grateful  to  Mr.  Dennis  Greenwood  for  providing  some  additional  information. 

19.  Lead  from  roof  repair:  inscription  on  lead  plate  now  loose  in  church. 

20.  Church  Briefs:  Y.A.J.,  16  (1903),  268  ofjan.  29th  1743/4. 

21 . Restoration:  no  Faculty  issued,  but  Visitation  of  1877  states  ‘lately  repaired'.  See  also  R.  G.  Slater,  Crofton 
Parish  Church  of  All  Saints  ( 1963),  4.  The  builders  at  the  restoration  were  Leake  and  Denison  of  Normanton: 
inscription  on  lead  plate  now  loose  in  church. 
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Fig.  2:  Crofton  Church:  plan  and  sections  of  chancel,  showing  areas  excavated. 

Excavation  (Fig.  2) 

The  excavation  conducted  in  January  1988  was  small  in  scale  and  confined  to  five 
trenches  within  the  chancel.  The  purpose  was  two-fold:  firstly  to  ascertain  whether  there 
was  an  earlier  structure  or  material  contained  within  and  beneath  the  chancel,  and 
secondly  to  establish  the  floor  levels  and  ritual  arrangements  which  had  preceded  the 
Victorian  restoration. 

The  excavations  indicated  that  no  earlier  structure  lay  beneath  the  areas  explored. 
Pevsner’s  suggestion  that  the  tower  arches  were  earlier  in  date  than  the  tower  they 
supported22  was  not  confirmed.  Instead  it  was  clear  that  the  tower  and  west  wall  of  the 
chancel  were  integral  with  the  chancel  south  wall.  The  arch  design  may  be  regarded  as 


22.  N.  Pevsner,  Yorkshire:  The  West  Riding  (1959),  172. 
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conservative  but  the  walls  were  all  of  one  build.  This  was  shown  in  a trench  at  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  chancel. 

The  walls  of  the  chancel  were  of  a single  construction  period  with  the  dressed  masonry 
being  placed  on  a foundation  course  up  to  6 inches  (16cm.)  wider  and  9 inches  (23cm.) 
deeper  than  the  surviving  bottom  course  of  the  wall.  This  foundation  trench  cut  through 
a reddish  clay  and  was  generally  seated  on  the  natural  rock  of  the  Coal  Measures 
sandstone.  The  rise  in  floor  level  at  the  chancel  step  and  at  the  sanctuary  were  shown  to 
be  a Victorian  introduction.  The  earlier  surface  appeared  to  be  of  dark  brown  soil  above 
the  clay,  probably  representing  some  disturbance  by  shallow  burials.  Only  part  of  the 
later  sanctuary  area  was  paved  by  grave  slabs,  set  9 inches  (23cm.)  below  the  Victorian 
sanctuary  step.  These  five  slabs  dated  from  1536  to  1773  (see  Appendix  below).  The 
pattern  of  wear  on  them  suggested  that  the  Communion  Table  stood  against  the  east 
wall.  There  was  no  evidence  for  a paved  floor  elsewhere  within  the  chancel;  the  step  of 
the  south  door  represented  its  medieval  level.  Although  the  choir  stalls  were  set  on  a 
boarded  floor  resting  directly  on  the  earth,  the  tiling  of  1875  was  placed  on  a Victorian 
hardcore  with  broken  floor  and  roof  tiles.  The  heating  pipes  were  also  introduced  at  this 
restoration. 

The  recent  (1988)  repair  has  replaced  the  Victorian  tiling  which  was  cracking  and 
lifting  through  rising  damp.  There  is  now  a single  concrete  floor  level  within  most  of  the 
chancel;  the  altar  has  been  moved  nearer  the  chancel  arch.  The  Victorian  chancel  step 
has  been  retained  and  the  second  step  is  3 feet  (95cm.)  east  of  this.  The  grave  slabs 
remain  close  to  their  pre-1875  positions  but  hidden  under  a carpet. 

APPENDIX 

Five  grave  slabs  were  exposed  in  the  recent  excavation.  They  commemorate: 

1.  Mrs.  Jane  Browne  the  wife  of  Mr.  Edward  Browne,  Rector  of  Crofton,  was  inter’d  May  the  6th  Anno 
Domini  1682.  Anno  Aetatis  73.  (see  Parish  Register,  29). 23 

la.  Indent  for  brass  plate:  probably  to  Rev.  Edward  Browne,  rector  1662-87.  He  matriculated  at  King’s 
College,  Cambridge  1622,  M.A.  1630,  vicar  of  Sheffield  1643-62,  master  of  Otley  school  1652. 

lb.  Brass  plate  was  attached  to  and  defaced  an  inscription  to  Robert  Barneby,  rector  1509-36  and  founder  of 
the  chantry  of  Our  Lady.  The  inscription  probably  read: 

Hie  iacet  corpus  / Robfert  Barnebjy  quonfdam]  / Re[ctoris  istius  ecjclesie  q[ui]  / Obi[t  — die]  Junij  / 
Ann[o  Domini  m]  ccccj  / xxxvi  cuius  aie  ppicietur  / Deus. 

2.  THE  BODY  OF  THE  MO[ST]  DEARE  AND  VERTUO[S]  MOTHER  OF  MR  BROW[NE]  RECTOR 
OF  CROFTO[N]  IS  HERE  INTERD  W[HO]  FINISHED  HER  COURS[E]  WITH  JOY  IANUARY 
YE  1 [4TH]  1676  ANNO  AETATIS  102  (see  Parish  Register,  26) 

Here  Lyeth  Interrefd  th]e  Body  of  Mrs  Elizafbeth]  Colman  who  Departed]  this  life  ye  5th  of  Novefmber] 
Anno  Dom  1714:  (see  Parish  Register,  61). 

3.  Here  lyes  Interr’d  the  [body  of  ] the  Refverend]  Mr.  Joh[n  Colman]  Rec[tor  of  Crofjton  whofdeparted] 
this  life  ye  [—  day  ofJ]anuary  1718  in  ye  62d  year  of  his  age. 

The  centre  of  the  inscription  is  defaced  by  the  indent  of  a brass  plate,  possibly  to  a later  rector,  Isaac 
Fearon,  died  1814.  (John  Colman  was  rector  1698-1718,  but  his  burial  is  not  recorded  in  the  parish 
register). 

4.  [Here  lies  Margaret  widow  of  Rev.  John]  Coleman  [who  was  interred  Jan.  3rd]  1734.  (see  Parish  Register, 
63). 

5.  Here  lieth  interred  the  Body  of  the  Reverend  Mr  John  Wiggins  late  Rector  of  Crofton  who  departed  this 
life  5th  day  of  July  1773.  Aged  76  years,  (see  Parish  Register,  69). 

John  Wiggins  matriculated  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  1 7 1 5;  B. A.  1719,  licensed  as  curate  to  Edward 
Wilson,  rector  in  1722,  succeeded  him  as  rector  in  1753. 
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THE  MARKENFIELD  COLLAR 


By  Pauline  Sheppard  Routh  & Richard  Knowles 


The  livery  collar  depicted  on  the  fine  early  fifteenth-century  stone  effigy  of  Sir  Thomas 
Markenfield  in  Ripon  Cathedral  (Fig.  1)  has  for  long  been  the  subject  of  conjecture,  and 
in  the  absence  of  more  precise  documentation,  is  likely  to  remain  so.  It  is  however, 
possible  to  make  a reasoned  assessment  of  its  significance. 

As  far  as  surviving  effigies  are  concerned,  the  collar  is  unique  in  design.  It  takes  the 
form  of  park  palings  with  a central  couchant  stag  behind  them.  An  early  theory  that  it 
bore  a personal  connotation,  and  was  a rebus  on  the  family  name,  palings  ‘imparking’ 
a stag  signifying  the  marking  of  the  limits  of  its  estate,  is  plausible,  were  it  not  that 
evidence  exists  of  similar  collars  being  worn  by  individuals  much  higher  in  the  social 
hierarchy.  But  more  of  that  later. 

At  first  sight  it  is  tempting,  as  has  been  done  in  the  past,  to  conclude  that  the 
representation  of  a hart  lodged  points  to  a direct  association  with  Richard  II,  with  whom 
it  was  a favourite  device,  appearing  in  many  places,  including  a carving  in  stone  on  a 
capital  at  the  entrance  to  the  south  choir  aisle  of  York  Minster  and  a depiction  in  painted 
glass  now  in  the  Zouche  Chapel  there,  but  pre-eminently  on  his  own  effigy  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  as  portrayed  in  the  Wilton  Diptych,  now  in  the  National 
Gallery.  In  the  latter  instance  it  is  worn,  not  only  by  the  king,  in  the  design  of  his  figured 
robe  and  as  a badge  on  his  breast,  but  also  by  the  Virgin  and  all  the  attendant  angels. 
This  royal  hart  is  always  shown  ‘gorged’  — collared  — with  a gold  crown  and  chain. 

It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  Richard  II’s  white  hart  never  appeared  on  a livery 
collar,  but  was  confined  to  its  use  as  a badge  or  cognisance.1  It  figured  largely  at  the 
Great  Tournament  at  Smithfield  in  1390,  and  in  the  same  year  an  entry  in  the  household 
book  of  Henry  Bolingbroke,  Earl  of  Derby,  recorded  ‘the  expenditure  of  40s.  for  the 
embroidering  of  two  sleeves  of  red  velvet  and  a pair  of  plates  of  the  same  suit,  with  the 
harts  of  the  king’s  livery.’2  The  Earl,  later  Duke  of  Hereford,  was  exiled  by  King 
Richard,  and  later  supplanted  him  to  become  Henry  IV. 

And  it  is  Bolingbroke  who  is  the  probable  key  to  the  enigma  of  the  Markenfield  collar. 
It  was  J.  R.  Planche,  Rouge  Croix,  who  in  1864  interpreted  its  imagery  as  indicating  a 
connection  with  the  House  of  Lancaster.  He  pointed  out  that  the  design  of ‘a  park-pale 
and  a stag  couchant  above  the  elongated  but  depressed  pales  in  front’  is  ‘identical  with 
the  seal  of  the  bailey  or  bailiff  of  Derby,  distinguished  from  that  of  the  borough  and  town 
of  Derby,  in  which  the  stag  is  only  depicted  couchant  among  shrubs  and  trees  ...’3  The 
whereabouts  of  the  seal  of  the  Bailiffs  of  Derby  (two  annually  elected  officials  from  1204- 
1637),  seems  to  be  at  present  unknown,  but  the  record,  if  not  the  reality,  of  the  town’s 
seal,  survives  in  a small  woodcut  in  S.  Glover’s  History  and  gazeteer  of  Derbyshire  (Fig.  2). 4 


1.  J.  G.  Nichols,  On  collars  of  the  royal  livery.  Gentleman’s  Magazine  NS  17.  1842.  pp.  159-61. 

2.  J.  G.  Nichols,  Observations  on  the  heraldic  devices  discovered  on  the  effigies  of  Richard  the  Second  and 
his  Queen  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Archaeologia.  Vol.  XXIX.  1842.  p.  38,  quoting  Anstis’s  Register  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

3.  J.  R.  Planche,  On  an  effigy  of  one  of  the  Markenfield  family  in  Ripon  Cathedral.  Journal  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Society.  1864.  p.  286. 

4.  1831.  Vol.  II.  p.  432. 
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Fig.  1:  Ripon  Cathedral:  detail  of  effigy  of  Sir  Thomas  Markenfield. 
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Fig.  2:  Seal  of  the  Bailiffs  of  Derby. 

There  is  no  record  of  its  use  earlier  than  1446. J 

John  Speed’s  map  of  Derbyshire  of  1610  shows  the  stag  couchant  and  proper  (in  its 
natural  colours)  among  shrubs,  and  encircled  by  a paling  in  the  corner  of  the  inset  plan 
of  the  town  of  Derby  (Fig.  3),  and  moreover  illustrates  the  arms  of  the  various  Earls  of 
Derby,  including  those  of  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster.  The  ‘buck  in  the  park’/‘stag 
imparked’  logo  now  figures  on  the  city’s  boundary  boards. 

Planche’s  theorising  continues  ‘...  the  stag  imparked  appears  to  have  been  a badge  of 
Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  Hereford  and  Derby,  (sic)  afterwards  King  Henry  IV;  and 
may  be  seen  on  that  most  interesting  memorial  of  Henry’s  visit  to  Venice,  which  we  have 


Fig.  3:  John  Speed’s  map  of  Derbyshire,  1610:  detail  showing  stag  impaled. 


5.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Maxwell  Craven,  Keeper  of  Antiquities,  Museums  and  Art  Gallery,  Derby,  for 
the  information  in  this  paragraph.  In  a letter  of  13.3.87  Mr.  Craven  tells  us  ‘The  buck  first  appeared  on 
the  common  seal  of  the  town,  recorded  by  Chaloner’s  MS  of  the  Herald’s  Visitation  of  1569  and  1611 
(local  MS  6341  of  1613)  as  first  being  used  in  1446.’ 
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so  long  erroneously  considered  as  the  gravestone  of  his  antagonist,  Thomas  de 
Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  died  in  exile  in  that  city  ...  To  my  friend  and  brother 
officer  William  Courthope,  Somerset  Herald,  we  are  indebted  for  the  dissipation  of  this 
error.  During  his  tour  of  Italy  last  Autumn  he  discovered  in  the  library  at  Venice 
indubitable  proof  of  this  fact;  and  it  is  now  perfectly  clear  that  the  stag  ‘lodged’  ...  in  a 
park  ...  is  the  cognisance  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  ...’.6  Unfortunately  he  does  not  say  exactly 
what  this  proof  was. 

The  discovery  of  this  artefact  in  1839  by  Rawdon  Brown  Esq.  had  been  reported  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  the  following  year,  a model  exercise  in  making  the  evidence  fit  the 
hypothesis  rather  than  the  reverse.7  He  told  how  in  1836  his  attention  had  been  drawn 
to  a woodcut  of  the  ‘achievement’,  and  remembering  that  Mowbray  was  buried  in 
Venice,  and  having  found  a manuscript  record  of  a request  made  by  Thomas  Howard, 
third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  1532  to  the  Venetian  ambassador  in  London  for  the  return  of 
his  ancestor’s  remains,  it  appeared  probable  to  him  that  the  shield  might  have  been  part  of 
the  Mowbray  tomb,  which  had  been  in  St.  Mark’s  church  until  the  removal  of  the  said 
remains  in  1533.  Brown  thereafter  by  various  means  managed  to  track  down  the  carving, 
which  had  been  used  as  a paving  stone  on  the  Doge’s  terrace  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  It  was 
rescued,  brought  to  England,  and  presented  to  Henry  Howard  of  Corby  Castle, 
Cumberland,  a direct  descendant  of  the  third  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Nowhere  was  evidence 
offered  directly  linking  the  carving  with  the  Mowbray  tomb,  but  Rawdon  Brown  added 
a tortuous  and  totally  unconvincing  explanation  of  the  heraldic  devices  on  it,  ascribing 
them  to  the  exiled  Thomas  Mowbray.  The  achievement  appears  as  a line  drawing  by 
Joseph  Foster  in  1902, 8 in  ‘The  swan  badge  and  the  Swan  Knight’  Anthony  Wagner, 
Richmond  Herald,  more  than  fifty  years  later,9  and  is  illustrated,  still  proclaiming  to  the 
world  its  mistaken  Norfolk  affiliation,  in  Pevsner’s  Cumberland  and  Westmorland . 1 

The  stone  (Fig.  4)  is  at  Corby  Castle,  in  erstwhile  Cumberland.  It  shows  a standard 
of  the  royal  arms,  France  ancient  and  England  quarterly,  and  a swan  gorged  with  a 
crown,  and  associated  with  a collar  of  SS.  Covering  the  swan’s  head  is  a mantled  helm 
girt  with  a second  collar  of  SS,  with  a cap  of  estate  and  the  crowned  lion  crest  of 
England.  There  are  three  ostrich  feathers  with  scrolls,  and  most  interesting  of  all,  the 
stag  gorged  with  a crown,  couchant  within  a circle  of  palings,  apparently  chained  to  the 
helm. 

Bolingbroke  had  had  cordial  relations  with  Venice  since  his  visits  there  in  1392/3, 11 
and  though  this  commemorative  carving  may  date  from  that  period,  the  interpretation 
of  its  heraldry  seems  to  indicate  a time  after  Henry  had  usurped  the  throne  in  1399.  The 
royal  arms  are  undifferenced  as  those  of  a ruling  monarch.  The  crowned  lion  crest  of 
England,  the  Bohun  swan,12  the  Lancastrian  collars  of  SS,  and  the  ostrich  feathers 
(when  scrolled  with  the  word  Souverayne,  one  of  Henry’s  favourite  badges),  speak  for 
themselves. 

The  theory  that  the  stag  gorged  with  a crown  and  encircled  by  a paling  represented 
the  white  hart  of  Richard  II  imprisoned  and  held  in  subjection  by  the  usurping 
Bolingbroke,  put  forward  briefly  by  Nichols  in  1842,  in  the  context  of  the  Venetian 
stone,13  acquires  credibility  comparable  at  least  with  the  symbolism  of  the  falcon 

6.  J.  R.  Planche,  op.  cit.  pp.  292-3. 

7.  Archaeologia  Vol.  XXIX.  1842.  Appendix  pp.  387-9. 

8.  J.  Foster,  Some  feudal  coats  of  arms  and  pedigrees.  Oxford.  1902.  p.  144. 

9.  A.  R.  Wagner,  The  swan  badge  and  the  Swan  Knight.  Archaeologia.  Vol.  XCVII.  1959.  pi.  XXXVI. 

10.  N.  Pevsner,  The  Buildings  of  England:  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  (1967),  p.  110  and  pi.  34. 

1 1.  Calendar  of  State  papers  relating  to  English  affairs  in  Venice.  Vol.  I.  1202-1509.  ed.  R.  Brown.  1864.  p.  33,  p.  34, 
p.  39. 

12.  Henry’s  first  wife  was  of  course  Mary  de  Bohun,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the  last  Bohun  Earl  of 
Hereford. 

13.  J.  G.  Nichols,  On  collars  of  royal  livery,  op.  cit.  p.  480n. 
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Fig.  4:  Stone  carved  with  royal  arms  and  Lancastrian  badges,  formerly  in  Venice 
and  now  at  Corby  Castle,  Cumbria. 
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associated  with  a fetterlock,  the  latter,  conjecturally,  closed  for  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
open  for  the  House  of  York.  If  this  is  indeed  the  true  interpretation  of  the  cognisance, 
Henry  obviously  did  not  adopt  it  as  symbolic  of  his  earldom  of  Derby.  His  seal  as  Earl, 
held  from  boyhood,  depicts  his  own  differenced  royal  arms  and  crest,  flanked  by  ostrich 
feathers.14  It  would  seem  likely  therefore,  that  the  town  of  Derby,  partisan  to  the  House 
of  Lancaster,  adopted  Henry’s  cognisance  sometime  in  the  first  decades  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

It  remains  to  establish  a link  between  Sir  Thomas  Markenfield  and  the  first 
Lancastrian  king.  Certainly  there  is  some  record  of  service  and  reward.  In  1408  there 
was  a ‘Grant  for  life  to  Thomas  de  Merkynfeld  of  40  marks  yearly  at  the  Exchequer  for 


Fig.  5:  Illustration  in  Book  of  Hours  showing  Ralph  Neville,  Joan  Beaufort  and  members  of  their  family. 


14.  W.  H.  St.  J.  Hope,  Heraldry  for  craftsmen  and  designers.  1913.  pi.  XXI  Vc. 
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15.  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls.  Henry  IV.  Vol.  III.  1405-1408.  p.  437. 

16.  op.  cit.  Henry  V.  Vol.  I.  1413-1416.  p.  299. 

1 7.  Paris.  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  MS  lat.  1 1 58.  ff.34v.,  27v.  The  coats  of  arms  as  illustrated  seem  to  indicate 
the  portrayal  of  some  progeny  by  previous  partners. 


the  good  service  to  the  king  on  divers  journeys,  and  especially  in  resisting  the  malice  of 
Henry  Percy  late  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  other  traitors,’15  which  grant  was 
confirmed  in  1416,  the  third  year  of  Henry  V’s  reign,  ‘so  that  he  be  not  retained  with 

1 /T 

anyone  else.’  5 We  cannot  know  where  the  ‘divers  journeys’  took  him,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  Thomas  was  active  in  the  suppression  of  the  last  insurrection  of  Henry  Percy,  1st 
Earl  of  Northumberland  in  January  1408,  culminating  in  the  skirmish  at  Bramham 
Moor  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  left  the  old  earl  dead  on  the  field. 
Barbarically,  but  not  unusually,  his  severed  head  was  sent  to  London,  and  his  quarters 
to  Berwick,  Lincoln,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  and  York,  pour  encourager  les  autres. 

A figure  of  great  prominence  in  the  royal  service  at  this  time  was  Ralph  Neville,  1st. 
Earl  of  Westmorland.  He  had  served  under  Richard  II,  whose  cousin,  Joan  Beaufort, 
daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  Katherine  Swynford,  he  had  taken  as  his  second  wife. 
Richard  created  him  Earl,  and  legitimated  Joan  and  her  three  Beaufort  brothers  in  1397. 
Nevertheless,  Neville  turned  his  coat  and  supported  his  wife’s  half-brother,  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  in  his  usurpation  of  the  throne,  and  continued  to  serve  the  reigning  house 
until  his  own  death  in  1425.  His  splendid  monument,  coeval  with  that  of  Thomas 
Markenfield,  but  carved  in  the  more  fashionable  alabaster,  graces  the  collegiate  church 
he  founded  at  Staindrop,  Co.  Durham.  Ralph  Neville’s  effigy  wears  the  SS  collar  of 
Lancaster,  and  his  two  wives  short  collars  or  necklaces  of  the  same.  However,  there  is 
extant  a Book  of  Hours  containing  portrayals  of  the  kneeling  Earl  and  Joan  Beaufort  his 
second  wife,  accompanied  by  members  of  their  families  (Fig.  5). 17 


Fig.  6:  Detail  of  Fig.  5,  showing  stag  and  paling  collars. 
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This  Book  of  Hours  was  originally  executed  for  someone  else,  and  the  portrait 
paintings  have  been  inserted  at  a time  after  Ralph  Neville’s  death,  as  the  Countess  is 
depicted  as  a widow,  and  after  1427,  as  their  son  Robert,  shown  as  a bishop  in  the  Earl’s 
retinue,  became  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  that  year.  It  would  seem  that  the  Book  of  Hours 
somehow  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Countess,  and  that  she  commissioned  the 
paintings.  The  ladies  in  the  painting  with  the  Countess  again  wear  short  collars  or 
necklaces  of  SS,  but  the  Earl  and  his  sons  (except  Bishop  Robert)  all  have  collars  of 
palings  with  a stag  apparently  emerging  through  them  (Fig.  6).  The  similarity  of  these 
collars  to  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Markenfield  argues  a coincidence  of  allegiance  — initially 
to  the  person  of  Henry  of  Lancaster  as  Earl  of  Derby,  then  as  Duke  of  Hereford,  finally 
as  King  Henry  IV;  thereafter  to  the  Lancastrian  royal  house. 

In  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  it  seems  fruitless  to  theorise  about  the  significance 
of  the  difference  between  the  two  representations  of  the  hart  — couched  behind  pales  on 
the  Markenfield  effigy,  and  leaping  through  them  on  the  Neville  painting.  Even  if  the 
hart  lodged  within  palings  originally  represented  Richard  II  in  confinement  (and  that  is 
by  no  means  certain),  the  later  development  can  hardly  signify  his  escape,  when  he  had 
died  in  that  confinement  around  thirty  years  before  the  painting  was  executed.  It  would 
seem  therefore  difficult  to  see  the  later  imagery  as  anything  other  than  artistic  licence. 
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PATRINGTON:  A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
MANORIAL  ACCOUNT 


By  Ann  Alexander,  Fred  Casperson,  Moira  Habberjam,  Mary  Hall  and  May  Pickles 


In  the  archives  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  are  several  accounts  relating 
to  lands  held  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  in  1426/27.  They  form  part  of  a collection  of 
deeds,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Twining,  which  were  conveyed  to  the  Society 
in  1913  by  Mill  Stevenson.1 

These  accounts,  few  of  which  appear  to  exist  for  the  Archbishopric  in  the  later 
medieval  period,  were  suggested  by  David  Michelmore,  then  archivist  to  the  Society,  as 
suitable  material  for  study  by  a group  of  members  meeting  at  Claremont  in  1978.  The 
group’s  leader  was  Elisabeth  Exwood,  a lecturer  in  history  at  Leeds  Polytechnic; 
unfortunately  Elisabeth  died  in  1983  leaving  the  task  unfinished.  As  a memorial  to  her, 
some  members  of  the  group  have  edited  her  notes  for  the  introduction  and  revised  the 
text  of  the  Patrington  account. 

This  account  is  the  most  detailed  of  a collection  of  documents  which  includes  accounts 
for  Archbishop  Kempe’s  holdings  in  Beverley  and  Hull  and  for  the  manors  of  Bishop 
Burton,  Bishop  Wilton,  Skidby,  Weaverthorpe  and  Wetwang.  The  other  accounts  have 
also  been  transcribed  by  the  group  and  roughly  translated;  this  work  has  been  deposited 
in  the  Society’s  archives.  All  the  above-named  places  were  in  the  old  East  Riding  and  all 
except  Bishop  Burton  and  Hull2 3  were  manors  or  berewicks  of  manors  already  in  the 
possession  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  in  1066;  he  held  Bishop  Burton  by  1086. 

In  form  the  accounts  are  exchequer  style  and  appear  to  be  the  final  polished  version 
presented  at  the  audit  and  dated  6 Henry  VI  (1427).  John  Kempe  had  become 
Archbishop  in  1425  and  in  the  account  translated  here  there  is  reference  to  the  late 
Archbishop,  Henry  Bowet,  and  to  Kempe’s  installation. 

Patrington  in  Holderness  is  a large  village  surrounded  by  good  agricultural  land  used 
for  wheat  and  barley  production  and  for  intensive  livestock  rearing.  The  manor  of 
Patrington  was  granted  to  Aelfric,  Archbishop  of  York,  by  Cnut  in  1033, 4 and  according 
to  the  Domesday  Survey  the  Archbishop  held  35 'A  carucates  of  land  there  together  with 
the  berewicks  at  Winestead,  Halsham,  Thorp  and  Tharlesthorp.5  It  seems  that  the 
manor  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  until  1545  when  Archbishop 
Holgate  apparently  surrendered  it  to  the  Crown.6 

The  Patrington  account  was  chosen  for  publication  for  the  light  it  sheds  on  the 
administration  of  the  manor  and  local  accounting  practice,  the  leasing  out  of  the 
demesne  (particularly  the  site  of  the  manor),  the  classes  of  tenants  and  their  services,  the 
changes  in  the  landscape  caused  by  one  of  the  periodic  inundations  of  the  Humber,  and 
the  process  of  rebuilding  the  east  mill. 

1.  West  Yorkshire  Archive  Service,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  MD  37. 

2.  The  account  for  Hull  consists  almost  exclusively  of  rents  and  cost  of  repairs  to  buildings.  R.  Horrox, 
Selected  Rentals  and  Accounts  of  Medieval  Hull,  1293-1528,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  Record  Series  141 
(1983)  p.21  refers  to  houses  belonging  to  the  Archbishop  in  1434. 

3.  W.  Harwood  Long,  A Survey  of  the  Agriculture  of  Yorkshire  (1969),  pp.25,  26. 

4.  W.  Farrer  (ed.),  Early  Yorkshire  Charters  I (1914),  p.23. 

5.  Margaret  L.  Faull  and  Marie  Stinson  (eds),  Domesday  Book:  Vol.  30  Yorkshire  (1986),  pt.  1,  p.2Al. 

6.  C.  Cross,  ‘The  economic  problems  of  the  See  of  York:  decline  and  recovery  in  the  sixteenth  century’,  in 
the  Agricultural  History  Review  18  (1970),  pp.64-81. 
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Concerning  the  administration  of  the  Archbishop’s  estates,  certain  procedures  are 
indicated.  Moneys  were  generally  paid  over  to  Master  Alan  Humberston  or  Master  John 
Marshall,  the  receivers,  presumably  at  York,  and  the  latter  at  least  could  authorise 
payments  between  manors.  John  Marshall  authorised  payment  for  timber  from  Cawood 
and  for  its  shipment  to  Patrington  for  rebuilding  the  mill.  Master  William  Duffeld,  the 
overseer  of  temporalities  for  the  Archbishop,  supervised  work  such  as  the  rebuilding  of 
the  mill  and  maintaining  coastal  defences  and  drainage  channels.  He  had  been 
responsible  for  collecting  moneys,  food  and  supplies  for  the  installation  of  Archbishop 
Kempe  at  York  and  for  his  progress  to  Beverley.  The  manorial  accounts  were  made  in 
the  name  of  the  grave  (or  reeve)  either  in  association  with  or  to  a collector  of  rents. 

In  Patrington  the  demesne  land  was  being  leased  out,  as  might  be  expected.  The 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  are  generally  regarded  as  a period  of  agricultural  crisis 
for  the  holders  of  large  estates  with  falling  land  values,  declining  rents,  vacant  holdings 
and  dwindling  profits  of  demesne  cultivation.7 

Patrington  had  never  been  one  of  the  Archbishops’  more  popular  residences:  evidence 
from  dating  clauses  in  the  Archbishops’  registers8  shows  that  since  the  mid-thirteenth 
century  only  Corbridge  (1299-1304)  and  Greenfield  (1306-15)  had  spent  more  than  a 
day  or  two  there.  There  are  no  dating  clauses  from  Patrington  during  Melton’s  long 
tenure  (1317-40).  Patrington  had  been  valued  as  a capital  messuage  in  13409  and 
Archbishop  Zouche  (1342-52)  was  at  Patrington  on  one  occasion  in  July  1343.  By  1427 
parcels  of  land  and  cottages  on  the  situs  manerii  were  being  leased  out,  together  with  one 
stable,  and  herbage  was  sold  from  part  of  the  manor  garden.  At  the  same  time,  repairs 
were  being  made  by  a slater  to  part  of  the  pariet 3 aule  suggesting  that  some  buildings  were 
being  maintained.  We  know  that  the  Archbishop’s  Commissioners  spent  the  night  at 
Patrington  in  June  1442. 10 

Four  classes  of  tenants  are  mentioned  in  the  account:  free  tenants,  villeins,  cottars  and 
grassmen  in  that  order.  Villeins  are  described  as  holders  of  customary  bovates  of  terre 
native  or  as  nativi.  In  a thirteenth-century  extent  of  Pocklington,  which  was  also  in  the 
East  Riding,  grassmen  also  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  tenants,  but  unlike  the 
cottars  they  were  said  to  hold  land;  they  paid  a higher  rent  than  the  cottars  and  owed 
some  services  which  differed  from  those  of  the  cottars.* 11  In  1307  in  the  Archbishop  of 
York’s  manor  of  Otley  in  the  West  Riding,  grassmen  held  varying  amounts  of  land  in 
two  vills  of  the  estate  and  performed  different  services  from  those  of  the  cottars  in  Otley 
itself. 12  In  seventeenth-century  Middleton,  near  Ilkley,  grassmen  came  above  cottars  in 
the  village  hierarchy.13  Vinogradoff  and  Homans14  mention  tenants  owing  a duty  called 
grass-earth  by  which  they  are  entitled  to  extra  pasture  rights  in  exchange  for  ploughing 
duties  or  the  provision  of  a hen;  in  Patrington  they  were  obliged  to  sow  the  lord’s  corn. 

Patrington  had  a special  problem  caused  by  the  incursions  of  the  Humber.  The 
account  shows  several  holdings  with  reduced  rents  because  of  flooding.  Losses  at 


7.  M.  M.  Postan,  The  Medieval  Economy  and  Society  (Pelican  edition  1975),  p.105. 

8.  This  evidence  has  been  taken  from  both  the  published  registers  in  the  Surtees  Society  series  and  from 
unpublished  registers  at  the  Borthwick  Institute  of  Historical  Research,  York.  See  H.  E.  Jean  le  Patourel 
and  Paul  Wood,  ‘Excavation  at  the  Archbishop  of  York’s  manor  house  at  Otley’,  Yorks  Archaeol.  J.  45 
(1973),  p.l  17  n.l  1. 

9.  ibid.,  p.  1 1 7 n.8. 

10.  A.  Hamilton  Thompson  (ed.),  ‘Documents  relating  to  visitations  of  the  Dioceses  and  Province  of  York’, 
Publ.  Surtees  Soc.  127  (1916),  p.75. 

11.  W.  Brown  (ed.),  Yorkshire  Inquisitions  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  III  and  Edward  /,  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society  Record  Series  12  (1891),  p.  75. 

12.  E.  T.  Cowling,  The  Extent  of  Otley  1307  (1965),  privately  printed. 

13.  West  Yorkshire  Archive  Service,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  MD  59/19. 

14.  P.  Vinagradoff,  Villeinage  in  England  (1892),  p.  280,  and  G.  C.  Homans,  English  Villagers  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century  (Norton  Library  edition  1975),  p.  259. 
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Tharlesthorp,  a vill  within  the  manor  of  Patrington,  were  reported  in  the  Meaux  Abbey 
Chronicle  in  the  mid-thirteenth  century;15  by  the  late  fourteenth  century,  despite 
building  and  reinforcement  of  the  embankments,  the  Abbey  had  abandoned  its  grange 
there.  Frismersk,  another  Patrington  vill,  had  also  suffered  from  flooding  from  at  least 
1339. 16  In  1344  a royal  investigation  found  that  at  least  a third  of  the  lands  and 
tenements  had  been  totally  destroyed,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  in  no  position  to 
pay  taxes  or  contribute  towards  the  defence  of  the  township.  By  the  time  of  this 
account  most  of  the  tenants  appear  to  have  been  released  from  their  obligation  either  to 
perform  services  or  to  pay  the  commutation,  due  to  the  inundation  of  their  land.  It  is 
probable  that  the  flooding  had  also  prevented  the  crossing  of  Potterfleet18  and 
consequently  the  collection  of  the  tolls.  These  had  apparently  not  been  paid  since  1423 
at  least. 

The  Meaux  Chronicle  and  this  account  together  give  a clear  indication  of  the  long- 
standing need  for  frequent  attempts  to  build  embankments  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Humber;  embankments  had  been  needed  as  early  as  the  tenth  century.19  It  would 
appear  that  the  land-owners  of  Holderness,  unlike  the  Priors  of  Canterbury,20  were 
subject  to  no  coherent  body  of  local  custom  and  law  relating  to  the  drainage  of  marshes 
and  protection  from  flooding.  From  1285  at  least,  royal  orders  had  been  issued  to  all  the 
townships  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Humber  for  the  building  and/or  reinforcing  of 
embankments.21 

It  was  fortuitous  that  by  the  next  century  major  land  losses  had  ceased.  From  the 
seventeenth  century,  although  subject  to  occasional  tidal  damage  which  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  ensured  was  speedily  put  right,22  the  sand  and  mud  banks 
which  were  to  make  up  Sunk  Island,  subsequently  considered  to  be  the  most  fertile  part 
of  the  parish,  began  to  reappear  and  it  is  likely  that  saltmarsh  vegetation  had  regained 
its  hold.  Greenwood’s  map  (Fig.  1)  shows  that  Patrington  Haven,  now  well  inland,  was 
still  in  use  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  trading  in  grain,  coal  and  lime.23  The 
warehouse  indicated  by  Greenwood  still  stands.  At  the  present  time  fears  are  expressed 
that,  should  the  sea  again  break  through  Spurn  Point  regularly,  tidal  attacks  from  the 
Humber  might  cause  landscape  changes  similar  to  those  probably  initiated  by  the  great 
storm  of  1256. 

The  inhabitants  of  Patrington  were  confronted  by  another  problem  when  the  east  mill 
collapsed  during  a gale.  The  mill  would  appear  to  have  been  a post  mill,  with  its  post 
embedded  in  the  ground  to  a sufficient  depth  to  support  the  superstructure  and  working 
parts.  It  may  have  been  similar  to  a fifteenth-century  mill  excavated  in  1969/70  at 
Bridlington,  where  the  post  had  originally  been  a tree  trunk  three  feet  in  diameter  set  in 

C\A 

a large  post-hole. 

Rebuilding  the  mill  was  a major  undertaking  which  involved  considerable 
organisation  and  expense.  A suitable  tree  trunk  to  serve  as  a new  post  and  other  timber 

15.  E.  A.  Bond  (ed.)  Chronica  Monasleria  de  Melsa  II,  Rolls  Series  43  (1867),  p.  91. 

16.  ibid.,  Ill  (1868),  p.  7. 

17.  J.  R.  Boyle,  The  Lost  Towns  of  the  Humber  (1889),  p.  79. 

18.  ibid.,  p.  72:  ‘the  villagers  of  Otringham,  Tharlesthorp  and  Frismersk  are  bound  to  repair  a certain  bridge 
called  Potterbrygge  near  Potterfleet  between  Otringham  and  Tharlesthorp.’  The  sites  of  Tharlesthorp 
and  Frismersk,  now  probably  occupied  by  Sunk  Island,  may  have  been  separated  from  the  parish  of 
Ottringham  by  Potterfleet,  the  course  of  which  may  now  be  represented  by  North  Channel. 

19.  June  A.  Shepperd,  The  draining  of  the  marshlands  of  Holderness  and  the  Vale  of  York,  E.  Yorks  Local  History 
Series  20  (1966),  p.  5. 

20.  R.  A.  L.  Smith,  Canterbury  Cathedral  Priory  (1943),  pp.  166-9. 

21.  T.  Shepard,  The  Lost  Towns  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast  (1912),  p.  60. 

22.  June  A.  Shepperd,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 

23.  G.  Poulson,  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Seigniory  of  Holderness  II  (1841),  p.  462. 

24.  J.  R.  Earnshaw,  ‘The  site  of  a medieval  post  mill  and  prehistoric  site  at  Bridlington’,  Yorks  Archaeol.  J.  45 
(1973),  p.  22. 
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Fig.  1 A section  of  Christopher  Greenwood’s  map  of  the  East  Riding  1817. 

necessary  for  the  reconstruction  were  brought  by  ship  from  the  Archbishop’s  wood  at 
Cawood  to  Patrington,  a distance  of  about  50  miles  by  water.  Once  unloaded  at 
Patrington  harbour,  the  tenants  and  auxiliary  labourers  had  to  transport  it  to  the  mill 
hill.  The  Greenwood  map  marks  the  site  of  two  mills;  it  is  possible  that  the  remains  of 
the  east  mill  stand  on  the  site  of  the  medieval  mill.  Moving  the  new  post  evidently  caused 
some  difficulty,  since  the  account  mentions  that  a pair  of  wheels  was  broken  in  carrying 
it.  The  cost  of  the  timber  and  its  carriage  was  high;  not  only  was  wood  brought  from 
Cawood,  but  100  wainscots  (oak  boards)  were  bought  in  Hull.2^  Wages  and  victuals  for 
the  workers  involved  in  the  rebuilding  were  considerable:  Thomas  Wright,  probably  the 
master  carpenter,  was  paid  a notable  IQCb  for  his  services.  The  remains  of  the  old  post 
still  embedded  in  the  ground  had  to  be  removed,  necessitating  the  payment  of  21  d for 
‘rayvyng’,  an  obsolete  word  meaning  tearing-out  comparable  to  the  northern  dialect 
word  ‘riving’,  before  the  new  post  could  be  levered  and  pulled  into  position.  The  account 
tells  of  ramming  the  foundations  after  the  post  had  been  positioned  and  sunk,  but  there 
is  no  mention  of  horizontal  cross-trees  below  ground  level  to  support  the  post;  these  may 
have  been  fashioned  from  some  of  the  timber  brought  from  Cawood.  Nor  is  there  any 
mention  of  gearing,  mill-stones  or  other  equipment.  These  may  have  been  rescued  from 


25.  W.  R.  Childs,  The  Customs  Accounts  of  Hull  1453-1490,  Y.A.S.  Record  Series  144  (1986),  shows  that 
wainscots  were  imported  into  Hull  from  the  Low  Countries  and  Danzig. 
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the  old  mill,  though  it  should  be  noted  that  101  quarters  of  iron  were  bought  for  work 
on  the  mill.  The  total  cost  of  repairs,  £15  Is  1 l'/W,  was  large  compared  with  the  farm  of 
the  mill. 

As  regards  the  actual  accountancy,  its  accuracy  is  no  doubt  a reflection  of  the  skill  of 
the  men  on  the  Archbishop’s  staff.  Apart  from  the  duplication  of  the  entry  relating  to  the 
cost  of  three  small  ropes,  which  was  spotted  and  deleted,  the  only  mistake  is  an  error  of 
1 d in  the  summation  of  the  fixed  rents. 

The  total  sum  of  receipts  with  arrears  of  £93  3r  2 3/W  (£93  3s  1 %d)  is  in  fact  a notional 
figure,  as  £15  3s  87 \d  was  allowed  for  lands  and  tenements  submerged  by  the  Humber, 
together  with  the  grave’s  rent  (6y  8 d)  and  the  expenses  of  Master  Duffeld,  the  supervisor 
(5r  2d),  the  actual  income  being  £77  Is  Tkd. 

The  cost  of  repairs  to  banks  and  ditches,  no  doubt  a recurrent  item  during  this  period, 
absorbed  12  per  cent  of  the  net  income,  while  20  per  cent  was  expended  on  the  repair  of 
the  mill,  an  extraordinary  item  occurring  in  the  year  of  the  account.  The  residue  paid  to 
the  lord’s  receivers  was  £48  2s  Id  representing  62  per  cent  of  the  net  income. 

Patrington’s  special  problems  are  of  considerable  interest,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
insight  into  what  they  were  and  how  they  were  tackled  will  prove  an  interesting  addition 
to  the  general  picture  of  late  medieval  rural  eoncomy. 
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Editorial  notes 

The  document  is  written  in  Latin  on  parchment,  comprising  two  membranes  which  are  sewn  together. 
Membrane  1 measures  50'/2cm  x 26‘/2cm  and  membrane  2 53'/2cm  x 26'/2cm.  The  writing  is  on  both  sides  of 
membrane  1 and  on  the  front  only  of  membrane  2.  The  translation  follows  the  original  text  as  closely  as 
possible,  except  where  noted. 

Capital  letters  have  been  retained  for  personal  and  place-names  and  for  the  opening  words  of  sentences.  The 
spelling  of  the  two  surviving  place-names,  Cawood  and  Patrington,  and  that  of  the  river  Humber,  has  been 
modernised.  All  other  place  and  field  names,  the  locations  of  which  are  lost  or  uncertain,  are  spelt  as  in  the 
original  text.  Christian  names  have  been  modernised  but  the  manuscript  spelling  of  surnames  retained. 

Arabic  numerals  have  been  used  throughout  instead  of  the  Roman  ones  used  in  the  manuscript;  numbers 
are  written  out  in  full  only  when  this  occurs  in  the  text. 

Several  English  words  occur  in  the  Latin  text  and  these  are  noted.  Their  spelling  has  been  modernised  if  the 
word  appears  in  the  complete  Oxford  English  Dictionary.  If  it  does  not,  the  original  spelling  is  retained  and 
the  word  placed  within  single  quotes.  There  are  a few  occasions  where  the  French  definite  article  is  used,  e.g. 
le  mane , le  Upgate , and  this  is  translated  and  noted.  Where  the  meaning  of  a word  or  phrase  is  uncertain,  the 
Latin  is  put  in  italics  in  round  brackets.  Editorial  comments  are  placed  in  square  brackets. 

[Rot.  1 m.  1] 

PATRINGTON 

Account  of  Richard  Thorgot  grave26  there  from  Michaelmas  in  the  fifth  year  of  King 
Henry  VI  to  Michaelmas  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  said  king,27  Philip  White  then  collector 
of  fixed  rents  and  William  Martin  farmer  of  the  demesne  land,  collectors  for  the  whole 
year  named  above. 

The  same  is  charged  with  Illy  3d  of  arrears  remaining  at  the  foot  of  last  year’s 
account. 

Total  1 1 \s  3d 


26.  G.  Poulson,  op.  cit.,  p.  436,  quotes  a document  in  English  dated  1665  relating  to  the  customs  of  the  manor 
of  Patrington  which  refers  to  the  ‘grave’  rather  than  the  ‘reeve’  and  the  former  term  has  been  used 
throughout  this  translation  for  prepositus. 

29  September  1426  to  29  September  1427. 


27. 
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FIXED  RENTS 

The  same  renders  account  for  26 s 8 d from  the  fixed  rents  of  the  free  tenants  in 
Patrington  payable  yearly  at  the  terms  of  Martinmas  and  Pentecost.  And  for  £15  6s  10 d 
from  the  customary  rent  of  the  tenants  there  of  102  bovates  of  villein  land  payable  yearly 
at  the  same  terms.  And  for  185  xkd  from  the  rents  of  cottars  there  payable  yearly  at  the 
same  terms.  And  for  105  4 'A d from  the  rents  of  grassmen28  there  payable  yearly  at  the 
same  terms.  And  for  35  972 d from  rents  called  forland29  in  the  tenure  of  the  said  tenants 
of  customary  bovates  of  land  there  payable  yearly  at  the  same  terms.  And  for  13 s x/id 
from  several  encroachments  there  as  appears  in  the  extent  payable  yearly  at  the  same 
terms.  And  for  \ls  from  lands  and  tenements  in  Thorp  in  the  tenure  of  William  Kelke 
payable  yearly  at  the  same  terms.  And  for  155  from  rents  of  customary  tenants  of  5 
bovates  of  land  there  payable  at  the  same  terms.  And  for  95  2 d from  Fixed  rents  in 
Thorlesthorp  payable  yearly  at  the  same  terms.  And  for  1 65  6 d from  the  rents  of  villeins 
there  payable  yearly  at  the  same  terms.  And  for  £12  WUd  from  the  Fixed  rents  oF  Free 
tenants  in  Fryskemarske  payable  yearly  at  the  same  terms.  And  for  445  from  the  rents  of 
customary  tenants  of  bovates  of  villein  land  there  payable  yearly  at  the  same  terms.  And 
for  35  8 d from  the  rents  of  the  customary  tenants  of  cottages  and  encroachments  there 
payable  yearly  at  the  same  terms.  And  for  6 d from  the  rent  of  8 perches  and  3 parts  of 
one  perch  in  Baldewyncrofte  from  the  lord’s  waste  leased  to  Stephen  Trewe  and  Agnes 
his  wife  for  the  term  of  [blank]  years  this  year  being  the  35th  payable  yearly  at  the  same 
terms.  And  for  2 d from  the  rent  of  one  encroachment  in  the  common  for  1 forge  to  be 
built  there  in  the  tenure  of  John  Took  smith  payable  yearly  at  the  same  terms.  And  for 
2d  from  William  son  of  Ralph  for  1 encroachment  opposite  his  tenement  payable  yearly 
at  the  same  terms.  And  for  6 d rent  from  William  Grisse  for  1 croft  of  5 acres  1 rood  of 
land  in  escheat  payable  yearly  at  the  same  terms.  And  for  8 d from  new  rent  of  one  parcel 
of  land  from  the  site  of  the  manor  containing  5 perches  in  length  lately  leased  to  William 
Shepeley  clerk  for  the  term  of  the  life  of  Henry  Bowet  lately  Archbishop  of  York  and  lord 
of  this  manor  as  appears  in  the  rolls  of  the  court  held  there  payable  yearly  at  the  same 
terms.  And  for  x/id  from  new  rent  of  one  parcel  of  one  encroachment  there  next  to  the 
messuage  of  Godfrey  Nurry  containing  in  length  16  feet  and  in  breadth  50  feet  rented  to 
him  yearly  payable  at  the  term  of  Pentecost  as  appears  in  the  court  roll  of  the  8th  year 
of  King  Henry  IV.  And  for  372 d form  Richard  Clerk  for  1 parcel  of  land  on  the  site  of  the 
manor  in  Patrington  containing  in  length  37?  rods  (virg3)  and  in  breadth  2 rods  and  2 feet 

Q A 

to  the  south  side  of  the  lord’s  manor  there  granted  to  him  yearly  for  the  term  of  the  life 
of  lord  Henry  Bowet  lately  Archbishop  of  York  as  appears  in  the  court  rolls  of  the 
previous  years  payable  at  the  same  terms.  And  for  4 d from  new  rent  from  Peter  Sotheby 
for  V/2  acres  of  land  in  Firsmerskecroft  lately  in  the  tenure  of  Nicholas  his  father  yearly 
at  the  same  terms.  And  for  1 d from  new  rent  of  one  parcel  of  land  lying  next  to  the  lord’s 
manor  containing  in  length  20  feet  and  in  breadth  18  feet  abutting  on  the  house  of  John 
Toke  leased  to  him  his  heirs  and  assigns  payable  at  the  term  of  Michaelmas.  And  for  1 d 
from  new  rent  of  one  encroachment  in  Patrington  with  appurtenances  adjacent  to  the 
end  of  the  holding  of  William  Merflete  to  the  east  abutting  ie  marre’  there  containing 
in  length  20  feet  and  in  breadth  24  feet  leased  to  him  his  heirs  and  assigns  payable  yearly 
at  the  terms  of  Martinmas  and  Pentecost.  And  for  Id  from  new  rent  of  one  encroachment 
in  Patrington  containing  in  length  80  feet  and  in  breadth  16  feet  between  the  lord's 
manor  on  the  north  side  and  Alice  Waltham’s  garden  on  the  south  side  leased  to  him  his 
heirs  and  assigns  payable  yearly  at  the  same  terms. 

Total  £36  85  6xUd 


28.  In  English;  see  introduction  p.  3. 

29.  In  English;  assarted  land;  see  Homans  op.  cit.  p.  84. 

30.  terminis  usualibus  is  crossed  out  in  the  text. 
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FARM  OF  THE  MILLS 

And  for  36i  8 d from  the  farm  of  2 windmills  leased  this  year  which  used  to  pay  yearly  53y 
4 d at  the  terms  of  Martinmas  and  Pentecost  as  in  a former  year. 

Total  36y  8 d 

FARM  OF  THE  LANDS  MEADOW  AND  PASTURE  OF  THE  DEMESNE 

And  for  £30  from  the  farm  of  322  acres  of  demesne  land  and  358  acres  of  demesne 
meadow  and  pasture  leased  to  tenants  of  the  lord  there  payable  at  the  terms  of  Pentecost 
and  Martinmas  which  used  to  be  leased  for  £40  yearly  in  the  time  of  Thomas  Arundell 
lately  Archbishop  of  York31  and  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI32  for 
£38.  And  for  4Cb  which  used  to  be  paid  as  of  old  from  the  farm  of  a pasture  called 
Mikilmar  leased  to  the  rector  of  Patrington,  then  last  year  only  33y  4 d at  the  terms  of 
Martinmas  and  Pentecost.  And  for  9^  from  the  farm  of  5 cottages  built  on  the  site  of  the 
manor  with  1 parcel  of  the  said  site  in  the  tenure  of  William  Merflete  at  the  terms  of 
Pentecost  and  Martinmas.  And  for  65  8 d for  the  herbage  coming  from  the  residue  of  the 
manor  garden  payable  yearly  at  the  same  terms.  And  for  4 d from  William  Robynson  and 
John  Toke  for  2 parcels  of  waste  outside  the  manor  yearly  at  the  same  terms.  And  for  12 d 
from  the  farm  of  one  stable  within  the  manor  this  year. 

Total  £32  Ms 


SALE  OF  WORKS 

And  for  4 d from  the  price  of  2 hens  as  rent  sold  as  shown  elsewhere  at  the  price  of  2d  per 
head.  And  for  Is  from  the  price  of  28  ploughing  works  sold  this  year  as  shown  elsewhere 
at  the  price  of  3 d each  work.  And  for  14 d from  the  price  of  14  works  of  sowing  corn  sold 
as  shown  elsewhere  at  the  price  of  \d  a work.  And  for  5j  10'/W  from  the  price  of  141 
harrowing  works  sold  as  shown  elsewhere  at  the  price  of  ’/W  a work.  And  for  20 d from  the 
price  of  80  weeding  works  sold  as  shown  elsewhere  at  the  price  of ’A d a work.  And  for  13s 
8 d from  the  price  of  82  mowing  works  in  the  lord’s  meadow  sold  as  shown  elsewhere  at 
the  price  of  2d  each.  And  for  3s  1 \ d from  the  price  of  94  haymaking  works  sold  as  shown 
elsewhere  at  the  price  of  ‘A d a work.  And  for  1 Is  9d  from  the  price  of  282  works  of 
harvesting  corn  sold  as  shown  elsewhere  at  the  price  of 'A d a work.  And  for  2s  from  the 

O Q 

price  of  24  harvesting  works  called  ‘Waterbones  sold  as  shown  elsewhere  at  the  price 
of  \d  a work.  And  for  17  s 6 d from  the  price  of  70  works  of  carting  the  lord’s  hay  and  corn 
sold  as  shown  elsewhere  at  the  price  of  3d  a work. 

Total  64 j 10’A d 

REVENUE  FROM  LAND  IN  THE  LORD’S  HAND 

And  he  does  not  answer  for  any  profits  coming  from  revenue  of  the  fair34  there  as  no 
profit  was  made.  But  he  is  charged  with  6^  8 d from  the  customary  farm  of  the  tolls  from 
Potterflete35  for  the  term  of  this  account. 

Total  65  8 d 

And  for  66y  8 d from  the  farm  of  the  lord’s  lands  and  meadows  called  Arkeslaund  leased 
this  year  to  Peter  Reyns  lately  in  the  tenure  of  Stephen  Smyth  for  £4  13y  4 d payable  at 

31.  1388-1396. 

32.  1421/22. 

33.  Probably  a ‘dry’  boon  at  which  only  water  not  ale  was  provided;  see  H.  S.  Bennett,  Life  on  the  English 
Manor  (C.U.P.  edition  1974),  p.  111.  Boon-work  was  an  obligation  laid  on  tenants  principally  at  harvest- 
time for  which  food  and/or  drink  was  usually  provided  by  the  lord. 

34.  K.  Allison  (ed.),  Victoria  County  History  for  Yorkshire:  East  Riding  V (1984),  p.  104:  the  date  of  the  fair  is 
given  as  6-7  July. 

See  n.  19. 


35. 
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the  Michaelmas  term.  And  for  265  8 d from  the  lord’s  tenants  in  Friskemerske  for  certain 
lands  and  tenements  there  leased  yearly  to  the  same  payable  at  the  terms  of  Martinmas 
and  Pentecost.  And  for  95  10 d from  part  of  305  2 d charged  in  previous  years  for  land  in 
Mikilhowe  and  Thorlesthorpe  namely  from  the  farm  of  4 acres  (45) 36  in  Northgirsot  in 
the  tenure  of  Richard  Thorgot.  272  acres  (12 d)  below  2 crofts  of  Thomas  Peircy  in  the 
tenure  of  the  said  Richard.  2 acres  (2s)  in  Southgirsot  in  the  tenure  of  Beatrice  Rowlot. 
1 acre  (12 d)  in  T horlesthorpe  in  the  tenure  of  the  said  Richard  Thorgot.  For  the  rent 
(16t/)  from  John  Goodebarn  for  8 acres  recovered  by  the  same  John.  For  the  rent  (4 d) 
from  John  Willeflete  for  3 acres  recovered  and  for  the  rent  (2d)  for  1 acre  recovered  by 
John  Colman  and  no  more  because  the  rest  of  the  land  from  which  the  said  sum  of  305 
2d  used  to  be  raised  is  submerged  by  the  water  of  the  Plumber.  And  for  55  from  the  farm 
of  pasture  land  on  the  shore  of  the  Plumber  within  the  demesne  there  in  the  past  rented 
out  in  Friskemerske  before  the  flooding  and  leased  this  year  to  Richard  Thorgot  by 
voucher  (billam)  of  the  lord’s  supervisor  from  the  feast  of  Easter  last  within  the  time  of 
this  account  to  Martinmas  next. 

Total  1 08v  2d 


PROFFrS  OF  THE  COURT 

And  for  695  1 d from  the  profits  of  the  courts  held  there  this  year  as  appears  by  the  rolls 
of  the  same  examined  at  the  audit.  And  for  35  4 d for  the  price  of  1 ewe  with  a lamb  and 
2 hoggetts  [which]  strayed  before  shearing  debited  to  the  accountant  at  the  audit  by  the 
lord’s  overseer  with  the  fleeces  (vend’  computanti  super  compotum  per  supervisor’  dm’  cum 

r»  ~] 

vellorum) : 

Total  12s  5 d 

o O 

And  for  a certain  custom  called  ‘Tolcestr’ale’  he  does  not  answer  this  year  therefore 
there  is  to  be  an  enquiry  in  a future  year. 

Total  nil. 


EXTERNAL  RECEIPTS 


And  for  345  4 d received  from  Thomas  Gray  keeper  of  the  manor  ofCawood  as  the  money 
paid  by  the  same  supervisor  for  the  carriage  and  preparation  of  the  timber  for  the  work 
in  the  rebuilding  of  the  damaged  mill.  And  for  43^  4 d from  Master  John  Marchall  as  the 
money  paid  to  him  for  the  shipment  of  the  same  timber  and  thackboards  to  Patrington 
on  two  occasions. 

Total  11s  8 d 


[Rot.  1 m.  2] 

Total  sum  of  receipts  with  arrears  £93  35  23A d from  which 


ALLOWANCES 

The  same  accounts  for  acquittance  of  the  grave’s  rent  for  a year  because  of  his  office  65 
8 d.  And  for  the  default  and  decrease  of  rents  of  various  lands  and  tenements  in 
Frisshemerske  and  Thorlesthorp  submerged  by  the  water  of  the  Humber,  for  the  part  of 
the  £36  85  6 xl\d  of  fixed  rents  charged  to  the  supervisor  above  the  £21  45  1 Od  he  will  raise 
for  the  year  - £15  35  8 xl\d.  And  for  the  expenses  of  Master  William  Duffeld  the  lord’s 
supervisor  of  temporalities  and  of  others  with  him  under  an  ordinance  for  the  repairs  of 
the  mill  and  the  banks  of  the  Humber  by  voucher  delivered  at  the  audit  - 55  2d. 

Total  £15  155  6 lUd 

36.  The  figures  in  round  brackets  are  written  above  the  text  in  the  ms. 

37.  This  accounting  procedure  is  explained  in  P.D.A.  Harvey,  ‘Manorial  Records’,  in  M.  L.  Faull  (ed.) 
Medieval  Manorial  Records  (Y.A.S.  Medieval  Section  publ.  1983),  p.  13. 

38.  R.  E.  Latham,  Revised  Medieval  Latin  Word-list  1965),  p.  486:  the  toll  of  one  sester  (on  ale). 

39.  In  English:  a wooden  roofing  tile  or  shingle. 
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COST  OF  THE  MILL 

And  for  the  cost  of  rebuilding  the  east  mill  which  because  of  its  age  was  blown  down  and 
destroyed  by  a gale  in  January  within  the  time  of  this  account.  And  for  felling  the  timber 
at  Cawood  and  for  transporting  the  same  by  ship  to  Patrington  harbour  paid  by  the 
reeve  of  Cawood  (34jt  4 d)  and  by  Master  J.  Marchall  (43j  4 d)  - 11s  8 d.  And  in  unloading 
this  timber  from  the  ship  in  the  harbour  and  for  carrying  from  there  to  the  mill  hill,  for 
victuals  bought  for  the  tenants  helping  with  the  unloading  (14 d)  and  carrying  (3^  2 d)  - 
4 i 4 d.  And  for  1 board  bought  for  the  same  work  and  for  a stock  for  hemp  bought  (14 d) 
for  weaving  of  the  same  (4 d)  ( Et  inj  tabul ’ empt 3 ad  idem  opus  et  per  stauro  ut  in  canabo  empto 
(14d)  textura  eiusdm  (4d))40  and  for  the  expenses  of  3 men  on  the  same  work  (9 d)  — 2s  3d. 
And  for  landing41  the  rest  of  the  timber  on  another  occasion  - 10 d.  And  for  1 cart 
brought  for  carrying  to  help  the  tenants,  namely  for  4 days  on  one  occasion  (3s  4 d)  for 
Vk  days  on  another  occasion  (15 d)  and  for  3 days  on  another  occasion  (2j  6 d)  - Is  1 d. 
And  for  3 small  ropes  ( cordul’ ) bought  — V/id.  And  for  victuals  for  the  tenants  carrying  as 
boon  work  - 11  d.  And  for  payment  to  Thomas  Wright  under  an  agreement  made 
between  him  and  the  aforesaid  supervisor  for  carpentry  work  on  the  said  mill  — 1 OOv. 
And  for  payment  to  2 ironworkers  for  12  days  on  the  first  occasion  (12j)  and  6 days  on 
the  second  (6j)  and  8 days  on  the  third  (8j)  - 26i\  And  for  victuals  bought  for  the  men 
helping  in  carrying  the  new  post  — 2s  Id.  . And  allowed  for  a pair  of  wheels  broken  in 
carrying  the  same  post  - 4 s 8 d.  And  for  raving42  and  extracting  the  old  post  — 21  d.  And 
for  victuals  bought  for  those  helping  in  raising  and  positioning  the  new  post  of  this  mill 

- 3s  10 d.  And  for  ramming43  the  foundations  of  the  same  paying  the  workers  by  the  day 

- Is  10 d.  And  for  100  wainscots44  bought  for  the  work  on  the  said  mill  — 43s  4 d.  And  for 
carrying  the  same  from  Hull  - 3j  4 d.  And  for  transporting  them  overland  from  the  ship 

- 8 d.  And  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  the  wainscots  at  Hull  - 12 d.  And  for 
101  quarters  of  iron  bought  for  the  work  on  the  mill  — Is  11  d.  And  for  making  part  of  this 
iron  into  nails  - 2s  10 xkd.  And  for  300  nails  bought  -11  d.  And  for  stakes  bought  for 
levers45  and  shaped  there  for  carrying  and  removing  timber  — 2d.  And  for  3 small  ropes 
bought  for  the  work  of  carrying  the  timber  - I'/id.46  And  for  payment  of  2 workers 
helping  in  raising  the  timbers  of  the  mill  for  2 days  - 16 d.  And  for  victuals  bought  for  the 
boon  workers  helping  in  the  same  work  - 12 d and  8 d.  And  for  making  6 stones  of  iron 
into  nails  — 4s.  And  for  splitting  9 wainscots  — 4'/W. 

£11  1 0s  3' fad. 47  Total  £15  Is  WPd 

COST  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  HUMBER  AND  THE  DYKES  AT  MIKILMARR 

And  for  the  cost  of  making  one  new  Sedike  at  Arkeslaund  between  Potterhaven  and 
Humber  15  perches  at  2s  - 3Ch.  And  for  repairing  20  perches  by  raising  the  banks  there 
at  2d  - 3y  4 d.  And  for  bodying48  and  raising  43  perches  from  the49  Sedike  to  the50  Upgate 
at  16 d-  bis  4 d.  And  for  similar  work  done  there  9 perches  at  10c i-  Is  6 d.  And  for  bodying 
and  raising  the  old  Sedike  to  Archuslaund  18  perches  at  4 d — 6^.  And  for  similar  work 
there  8 perches  at  6 d — 4s.  And  for  bodying  the  old  Sedike  at  Upgate  next  to  the51 
Newhaven  containing  37  perches  at  12 d — 31s.  And  for  bodying  and  raising  fronD2 

40.  We  have  had  great  difficulty  in  establishing  the  precise  meaning  of  these  items;  they  would  seem  to  refer 
to  either  rope  or  net  making. 

41 .45.  In  English. 

46.  This  item  is  crossed  out  and  quia  supra  written  above;  the  ropes  have  already  been  accounted  for. 

47.  This  figure  is  £3  1 Is  8 d less  than  the  total,  the  difference  being  the  cost  of  the  first  two  items  in  the  account 
for  the  mill  which  have  already  appeared  under  External  Receipts. 

48.  In  English. 

49.  del  in  the  ms. 

50.  and  51.  le  in  the  ms. 

52.  del  in  the  ms. 
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Archuslaund  47 'A  perches  at  3 d—  1 \s  10 xhd.  And  for  paying  19  men  bd  a day  for  remaking 
1 gulley  near  Upgate  (Is  11  d)  which  had  been  broken  through  by  the  flood  tide  in 
October  in  the  6th  year.53  And  for  paying  17  men  on  the  same  work  the  following  day 
(Is  1 d)  and  for  12  men  on  the  same  work  for  a third  day  at  bd  (bs)  — 2(b.  And  for  dyke/ 
making  at  Mikilmarr  allowed  to  the  rector  who  is  the  farmer  of  the  same  — 6^  Od. 

£8  17*  '/2t/.54  Total  £9  3s  8VW 

COST  OF  THE  MANOR 

And  for  the  payment  of  one  slater55  and  his  servant  for  repairing  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
hall  there  for  a day  - 1 Od. 

Total  10  d 


MONEYS  PAID 
Alan  H and  J Marchall 

And  for  money  paid  to  Alan  Humbreston  and  John  Marchall  the  lord’s  receivers  by 
voucher  for  expenses  this  year  delivered  at  the  account  - £33.  And  paid  to  the  same 
receivers  for  the  same  expenses  at  the  account  - £4  3 s 4 d.  And  paid  to  Master  William 
Duffeld  as  payment  for  victuals  bought  through  the  said  grave  for  the  lord’s  progress  at 
Beverley  in  September  by  voucher  delivered  at  the  account  - 78^  4 d. 

Roger  Rolleston 

And  paid  to  Roger  Rolleston  lately  receiver  of  the  aforesaid  temporalities  for  the  arrears 
of  Thomas  Smyth  -4s  Id. 

W Soulby 

And  paid  to  William  Soulby  bailiff  of  Beverley  in  the  name  of  the  same  Roger  as  the 
aforesaid  receiver  for  part  of  the  arrears  of  Thomas  Stevenson  lately  grave  there  - 4(b. 

Alan  H and  J Marchall 

And  paid  to  the  aforesaid  receivers  Alan  and  John  Marchall  for  the  final  payment  of  the 
arrears  of  the  same  Thomas  Stevenson  - 19^  11  d.  And  paid  to  the  same  receivers  Alan 
and  John  for  the  arrears  of  John  Godebarn  lately  grave  there  namely  on  the  last  day  of 
March  (13j  4 d)  and  the  fourth  day  of  April  (6j  3d)  - 19j  Id.  And  paid  to  Master  William 
Duffeld  for  part  of  the  arrears  of  Richard  Thorgot  in  respect  of  Peter  Reyns  for  part  of 
the  farm  of  66^  8 d for  Arkeslaund  above  the  l(b  allowed  to  the  same  Peter  because  the 
said  site  is  under  water  and  a further  6^  8 d paid  to  the  aforesaid  rector  for  the  dykes 
above  — 5(b.  And  paid  to  the  same  Master  William  Duffeld  in  respect  of  the  arrears  of 
John  Antyn  (6^  8 d)  and  for  part  of  the  arrears  of  Potterflete  (8 d)  — Is  4 d. 

Total  £48  2 s Id 

Sum  of  all  the  allowances  and  payments  £88  l(b  7'/ \d  and  he  owes  £4  12j  Tkd.  Of  which 
Kb  is  allowed  to  Peter  Reyns  from  the  farm  of  Arkesland  because  it  is  under  water.  And 
20s  from  the  farm  of  the  east  mill  vacant  this  year.  And  2s  Id  is  allowed  from  the  works 
of  the  tenants  in  Thorlesthorp  under  water  this  year.  And  19^  4d  is  allowed  from  the  tolls 
of  Potterflete  charged  at  8 d each  year  for  the  last  three  years  above  the  8 d raised.  And 

8,r  is  allowed  for  land  under  water  and  ‘tolceastre’  charged  for  in  the  previous  years 


53.  October  in  the  6th  year  of  Henry  VI  would  be  October  1427,  after  the  period  covered  by  this  account. 

54.  The  difference  of  8 d between  this  amount  and  the  total  would  seem  to  be  accounted  for  by  a similar 
amount  allowed  to  the  rector  for  Mikilmar  under  Farm  of  the  Demesne  Lands. 

55.  In  English. 
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and  not  raised  as  is  shown  by  examination  of  the  accounts.  And  he  owes  35j  7W  to  be 
accounted  for  in  next  year’s  account. 

[Dorse] 

DEMESNE  LAND  WITH  MEADOWS  AND  PASTURES 

The  same  accounts  for  322  acres  of  demesne  land,  358  acres  of  meadow  and  pasture  of 
the  demesne  there  lying  in  various  places  as  appears  in  the  extent. 

Total  680  acres  farmed  out  as  shown.  And  it  tallies. 

HENS 

And  for  1 1 hens  from  the  rents  of  the  customary  tenants  of  Frysmerske  and  Tharlesthorp 
each  year. 

Total  11  hens.  Of  which 

9 hens  are  allowed  to  several  tenants  of  the  lord  in  Frysmerske  because  their  holdings 
were  submerged  by  the  water  of  the  Humber  this  year.  And  2 hens  sold  as  shown  above. 
Total  as  above.  And  it  tallies. 

PLOUGHING  WORKS 

And  for  46  days  ploughing  owed  from  the  customary  bovates  of  land  of  the  tenants 
namely  from  each  customary  tenant  is  owed  2 days  ploughing  per  year  receiving  from 
the  lord  one  meal  at  nine  hours. 

Total  46  days.  Of  which 

18  works  are  allowed  for  the  decayed  rents  of  1 1 customary  tenants  in  Frysmerske  for  the 
same  reasons  as  shown  in  the  tally  of  hens.  And  28  works  are  sold  as  shown  above. 
Total  as  above.  And  it  tallies. 

CORN-SOWING  WORKS 

And  for  14  works  of  sowing  the  lord’s  corn  this  year  owed  by  7 grassmen  in  Patrington 
each  one  sowing  the  demesne  land  with  the  lord’s  seed  for  2 whole  days  receiving  from 
the  lord  one  meal  as  shown  above. 

Total  14  works  at  the  price  of  \d  a work.  And  sold  as  shown  above.  And  it  tallies. 
HARROWING  WORKS 

And  for  166  harrowing  works  owed  by  the  customary  tenants  of  83  bovates  of  villein  land 
held  there  as  appears  in  the  extent  namely  from  each  2 days  work  for  whole  days 
receiving  from  the  lord  one  meal  as  shown  above. 

Total  166  works  at  the  price  of  xhd  a work.  Of  which  25  works  are  allowed  to  the  same 
for  the  decayed  rents  of  the  holdings  in  Frysmerske  this  year  for  the  same  reason.  And 
141  works  are  sold  as  shown  above. 

Total  as  above.  And  it  tallies. 

WEEDING  WORKS 

And  for  80  weeding  works  owed  by  the  80  customary  bovates  of  villein  land  of  the 
tenants  namely  from  each  1 work  for  a whole  day  receiving  from  the  lord  one  meal  as 
shown  above. 

Total  80  works  at  the  price  of  7 W a work,  sold  as  shown  above.  And  it  tallies. 
WORKS  OF  MOWING  THE  MEADOW 

And  for  94  works  of  mowing  the  meadow  owed  by  the  aforesaid  customary  tenants  per 
year. 
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Total  94  works  at  the  price  of  2 d per  work.  Of  which  12  works  are  allowed  to  the 
aforesaid  customary  tenants  in  Frysmerske  for  the  same  reason.  And  82  works  are  sold 
as  shown  above. 

Total  as  above.  And  it  tallies. 

HAY-MAKING  WORKS 

And  for  100  hay-making  works  owed  by  the  customary  tenants  there  for  whole  days 
receiving  from  the  lord  as  shown  above. 

Total  100  works  at  the  price  of  xh.d  a work.  Of  which  6 works  are  allowed  to  the 
aforesaid  customary  tenants  in  Frysmerske  for  the  same  reason.  And  94  works  are  sold 
as  shown. 

Total  as  above.  And  it  tallies. 

REAPING  WORKS 

And  for  321  reaping  works  at  harvest  owed  by  the  customary  tenants  of  the  lord  in 
Patrington  and  Frysmerske  this  year,  the  lord  providing  one  meal  as  above. 

Total  321  works  at  the  price  of  7W  a work.  Of  which  39  works  are  allowed  to  the 
aforesaid  tenants  in  Frysmerske  for  the  same  reason.  And  282  works  are  sold  as  shown. 
Total  as  above.  And  it  tallies. 

HARVEST  WORKS  CALLED  ‘WATERBONES’ 

And  for  38  harvest  boon  works  owed  by  the  customary  tenants  in  Frysmerske  each  year. 
And  for  24  harvest  boon  works  owed  by  the  customary  tenants  in  Thorlesthorp  each 
year. 

Total  62  works  at  the  price  of  \d  a work.  Of  which  38  works  are  allowed  to  the 
aforesaid  tenants  in  Frysmerske  for  the  same  reason.  And  24  works  are  sold  as  shown. 
Total  as  above.  And  it  tallies. 

WORKS  OF  CARRYING  HAY  AND  CORN 

And  for  83  works  of  carrying  the  lord’s  hay  and  corn  owed  by  the  customary  tenants  of 
the  lord  there  without  taking  any  time  from  the  lord’s  hay-making  and  harvest. 

Total  83  works  at  the  price  of  3 d a work.  Of  which  13  works  are  allowed  for  the 
decayed  holdings  in  Frysmerske  for  the  same  reason.  And  70  works  are  sold  as  shown. 
Total  as  above.  And  it  tallies. 
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THE  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  BUILDING  OF  TRINITY  HOUSE, 

HULL,  1465-14761 


By  Donald  Woodward 


A religious  guild  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  founded  at  Hull  in  the  mid 
fourteenth  century.  Open  to  a wide  range  of  occupations,  it  provided  for  both  the 
spiritual  needs  of  its  members  and  their  bodily  requirements  in  sickness,  old  age  and 
death.  A century  later,  in  a manner  which  is  not  completely  understood,  it  was 
transformed  into  a guild  of  shipmen,  skilled  in  the  arts  of  navigation:  in  1456  a group  of 
24  shipmasters  agreed  to  found  a perpetual  chantry  in  Holy  Trinity  Church  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  dues  received  for  handling  goods  on  board  ship.  The  following  year,  a more 
ambitious  scheme  was  mooted  — to  build  an  almshouse  for  mariners  impoverished  by 
‘infortune  of  the  seas’  and  it  was  decided  to  add  a chapel.  Thereafter,  the  ‘Guilde  Sancte 
Trinitatis’,  or  Trinity  House  as  it  is  generally  known,  became  a closed  shop,  admitting 
only  those  who  could  demonstrate  navigational  expertise.  Increasingly,  the  House 
controlled  the  movement  of  shipping  in  the  River  Hull,  the  Humber  Estuary,  and 
adjacent  parts  of  the  east  coast,  providing  pilots  and  navigational  aids  including  buoys 
and,  eventually,  lighthouses.2 3 

The  navigational  skill  of  members  of  Trinity  House  is  demonstrated  by  the  careers  of 
four  of  the  five  men  who  acted  as  Aldermen  or  Wardens  of  the  guild  during  the  period 
of  building.  The  most  active  sea-farer  was  Robert  Stephenson,  Warden  during  1474-5 
and  1475-6,  whose  name  appears  in  the  customs  accounts  as  a master  from  1453  to  at 
least  1472:  ‘he  regularly  sailed  to  Iceland  ...  might  fit  in  a spring  voyage  for  wine, 
presumably  to  Bordeaux,  before  setting  off  for  Iceland  in  May  or  June’/  His  co-Warden, 
John  Porter,  sailed  the  same  routes  between  at  least  1465  and  1472. 4 Robert  Spofforth, 
Warden  for  four  years  from  1465-6,  was  master  of  a vessel  as  early  as  1453  and  took  the 
Anthony  of  Hull  to  sea  with  a mixed  cargo  in  July  1467  during  his  term  of  office:  he  was 
also  at  sea  in  1470. 5 The  career  of  Robert  Peton,  Warden  for  three  years  from  1469-70, 
was  somewhat  different:  he  operated  as  a merchant  between  1460  and  1466,  although  in 
1463  he  took  the  Trinity  of  Hull  to  Iceland,  returning  with  a cargo  of  fish.6  Only  John 
Browne,  Warden  for  nine  years  from  1465-6,  does  not  appear  in  the  customs  accounts  as 


1.  I am  greatly  indebted  to  the  Board  of  Trinity  House  for  allowing  me  access  to  their  records  and  for 
permitting  publication  of  the  accounts  which  follow.  A special  debt  is  owed  to  the  late  Captain  F. 
Suddaby  who  first  introduced  me  to  the  House  and  to  Mr  E.  J.  Russell,  Secretary  and  Wardens’  Clerk 
at  the  House,  who  supervised  my  frequent  visits  and  patiently  answered  my  many  questions.  I am  also 
grateful  to  Dr  R.  M.  Butler,  and  Martin  Foreman  of  the  Humberside  Archaeological  Unit  for  their 
advice,  and  to  Mr  N.  Higson,  formerly  University  of  Hull  Archivist,  for  advising  me  on  palaeographical 
matters. 

2.  For  the  history  of  TH  see  K.  J.  Allison  (ed.),  The  Victoria  History  of  the  County  of  York,  vol.  I,  The  City  of 
Kingston  upon  Hull  (Oxford,  1969),  [hereafter  V.C.H.],  pp. 397-407;  A Storey,  Trinity  House  of  Kingston  upon 
Hull  (Hull,  1967).  The  first  account  book  ofTH  contains  material  for  the  period  1461-1547  and  is  referred 
to  subsequently  as  TH,I. 

3.  W.  R.  Childs  (ed.),  The  Customs  Accounts  of  Hull  1453-1490,  Y.A.S.  Rec.  Ser.,  CXLIV  (1986),  [hereafter 
Childs],  p.xx. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid.,  pp.2,  67,  79,  113,  128. 

6.  Ibid.,  pp.  19,  34,  58,  71,  74,  83,  98. 
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master  of  a ship,  although  a ‘Johannes  Brown’  imported  some  wine  in  1465. 

A site  for  the  new  almshouse,  chapel  and  headquarters  for  Trinity  House  was 
acquired  from  the  Carmelite  friars  who  owned  land  bounded  by  Whitefriargate,  Trinity 
House  Lane,  Posterngate  and  the  western  town  wall:  13j  4 d was  paid  for  the  land  in  1461 
and,  thereafter,  an  annual  rent  of  \s  0 d.  The  exact  position  of  the  site  is  unknown, 
although  ‘it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  at  the  south-east  corner  where  the 
present  building  stands’.8  Building  began  in  1465  and  continued  for  a decade  or  more, 
although  the  bulk  of  the  work  was  completed  within  seven  years.  Unfortunately  there  is 
a gap  in  the  accounts  between  1475-6  and  1483-4  during  which  it  seems  likely  that  more 
work  was  done  to  the  House:  certainly,  when  the  accounts  reopen  in  1483-4  some  work 
was  in  hand  - Richard  Bothe  was  paid  6y  8 d for  making  a chimney  and  ‘the  plumber  of 
Beverley’  was  paid  \s  0 d ‘for  mending  of  divers  defects  in  the  lead  of  the  house’.9  Of 
course,  in  a real  sense  a building  is  never  complete  and  the  first  headquarters  of  the 
Trinity  House  was  repaired,  altered  and  refurbished  on  numerous  occasions  until 
replaced  in  the  1750s  by  the  fine  Georgian  building  which  still  stands  at  the  junction  of 
Trinity  House  Lane  and  Posterngate. 

Although  the  accounts  are  detailed,  some  aspects  of  the  building  work  remain 
shadowy  since  some  of  the  workmen,  and  especially  Robert  Paget  the  chief  carpenter  or 
wright  who  was  in  charge  of  the  project  for  much  of  the  time,  worked  on  fixed-price 
contracts  which  removed  the  need  to  itemise  expenditure  on  materials  and  labour.  It 
was  also  suggested,  by  F.  W.  Brooks,  that  another  wright,  John  Ulstor,  ‘contracted  to 
build  a hall  with  chamber  above,  except  doors  and  windows’:10  this  information  does  not 
appear  in  the  accounts  and,  unfortunately,  it  has  not  proved  possible  to  trace  the 
document  from  which  this  quotation  was  taken.  Nevertheless,  the  accounts  for  the  eleven 
years  from  1465-6  provide  rare  and  invaluable  insights  into  the  erection  of  a substantial, 
secular,  timber-framed  building.* 11 

During  the  first  year  of  building,  which  ran  from  September  1465  to  October  1466,  the 
timber  frame  was  constructed  and  pulled  up  into  position.  Some  plaster  was  bought  but 
it  was  probably  applied  during  the  following  two  years  when  the  roof  was  added  and 
tiled,  some  of  the  walls  were  prepared  and  plastered,  and  money  was  spent  ‘making 
clean’  the  House.  More  plastering  was  done  in  the  next  two  years  (1468-70).  Much  of  the 
plaster  was  high  quality  plaster  of  Paris,  or  gypsum,  brought  in  by  river  from 
Gainsborough,  a Lincolnshire  river  port  on  the  Trent,  convenient  for  the  gypsum  beds 
in  Nottinghamshire.12  Similarly,  in  1484-5  two  tons  of  plaster  were  bought  at  nearby 
Torksey  and  freighted  to  Hull  along  the  Trent  and  Humber.13  By  the  end  of  1471-2  over 
100  tons  of  plaster  - equivalent  to  more  than  2,000  bags  of  modern  cement  - had  been 
bought,  although  it  is  not  clear  whether  or  not  this  high-quality  plaster  was  for  internal 


7.  Ibid.,  p.79.  It  is  likely  that  Browne  and  others  discussed  here  were  more  active  than  the  extant  customs 
accounts  suggest  since  they  have  survived  for  less  than  9 years  between  1450-1500. 

8.  V.C.H.,  p.398. 

9.  TH,I,  f.47r. 

10.  V.C.H.,  p.398. 

1 1.  Other  accounts  of  timber-framed  buildings  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  are  not  as  detailed 
as  those  presented  here  and  the  historian  of  Tudor  and  early  Stuart  country  houses  did  not  find  the 
accounts  of  the  building  of  a single  timber-framed  house.  L.  F.  Salzman,  Building  in  England  Down  to  1540: 
A Documentary  History  (Oxford,  1952),  [hereafter  Salzman],  pp. 206-9;  M.  Airs,  The  Making  of  the  English 
Country  House  1500-1640  (1975),  [hereafter  Airs],  p.108. 

12.  Salzman,  pp.  155-7;  Airs,  p.120.  For  a discussion  of  gypsum  from  medieval  Hull  properties  see  P. 
Armstrong  & B.  Ayres  (eds.),  Excavations  in  High  Street  and  Blackfriargate,  East  Riding  Archaeologist,  8 
(1987),  p.270.  Plaster  was  bought  at  Gainsborough  and  Granby,  Notts.,  for  the  building  of  Tattershall 
Castle  in  the  15th  century:  W.  D.  Simpson  (ed.),  The  Building  Accounts  of  Tattershall  Castle  1434-1472, 
Lincoln  Rec.  Soc.,  55  (1960),  pp.xxxi,  49. 

13.  TH,I,  f.48v. 
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use  only.  It  seems  likely  that  the  outside  of  the  House  was  rough-cast  or  pargetted:  this 
is  suggested  by  the  substantial  amounts  of  sand  and  lime  bought  in  1466-8  since  only 
small  amounts  of  mortar  were  needed  to  lay  the  few  bricks  used  in  the  House’s 
construction.14  Little  further  progress  was  made  during  1470-1  which  suggests  that 
money  may  have  been  in  short  supply,  but  in  the  next  year  more  plaster  was  used  and 
a buttery  added. lj  The  bulk  of  the  work  was  completed  during  1471-2  and  the  House 
was  occupied  by  the  end  of  1471:  at  Christmas  a thousand  turves  were  given  to  the  ‘poor 
people’  living  in  the  House  and  those  connected  with  the  wine  fleet  going  to  Bordeaux, 
probably  in  the  last  months  of  1471,  gave  a chaldron  of  coal  to  the  inmates.11’  During  the 
remaining  years  of  the  account,  from  1472  to  1476,  there  was  relatively  little  building 
activity,  although  as  we  shall  see  later,  part  of  the  roof  seems  to  have  been  stripped  of 
its  tiles  and  covered  with  lead. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  House  is  not  entirely  clear.  There  were  ‘cells’  to 
accommodate  thirteen  old  mariners  or  their  widows,  and  a guildhall  with  chamber 
above,  although  whether  or  not  the  building  was  two-storey  throughout  cannot  be 
determined.  In  addition  there  was  a ‘pentice’,  which  may  have  taken  the  form  of  a 
covered  walk  running  in  front  of  the  cells,  a buttery  and  a chapel.  A final 
embellishment  was  the  bell  given  by  ‘the  high  and  mighty  Prince,  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,’  later  Richard  III,  and  hung  by  a smith  in  1475-6. 18 

Although  the  plan  of  the  House  cannot  be  established  with  any  certainty,  it  was 
evidently  a substantial  structure.  It  is  possible  to  estimate  roughly  the  area  of  the 
ground-plan  from  the  16,000  tiles  which  were  added  to  the  roof.  Fifteenth-century  clay 
tiles  were  flat  rectangles  which  were  to  measure  6 'A  by  10 'A  inches  according  to  an  act 
of  1477: 19  tiles  from  medieval  buildings  in  Hull  were  somewhat  larger,  ranging  from  6'A 
to  872  inches  in  breadth  and  from  1072  to  1272  inches  in  length.20  Medieval  roof  tiles  were 
overlapped  to  a considerable  degree  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  only  about  4 inches 
of  the  standard  tiles  were  left  exposed.21  If  this  were  also  the  case  with  the  somewhat 
larger  Hull  tiles,  then  the  roof  area  which  could  be  covered  by  the  16,000  tiles  — 
assuming  that  none  were  broken  or  left  unused  - would  be  somewhere  between  2,889 
and  3,778  square  feet.22  The  floor  area  which  could  be  covered  by  such  a roof  would  be 
substantially  smaller  since  clay  tiles  were  laid  on  roofs  with  a pitch  of  more  than  45°. 23 
The  following  table  shows  the  possible  range  of  floor  areas  which  could  be  covered  by  a 
roof  of  variable  pitch  covered  by  16,000  tiles:24 

Given  that  most  fifteenth-century  roofs  were  steeply  pitched,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
ground-plan  of  the  new  House  was  in  the  range  of  1,445  to  2,167  square  feet,  although 
the  floor  area  would  have  been  somewhat  less  since  allowance  needs  to  be  made  for  the 


14.  Twelve  quarters  of  lime  and  18  quarters  of  sand  were  bought.  A quarter  is  a measure  of  volume  of  8 
bushels  imperial  measure,  although  there  were  local  variations:  O.E.D. 

15.  A buttery  was  a store-room  for  drink,  or  for  provisions  generally:  O.E.D. 

16.  F.  W.  Brooks  was  probably  wrong  in  stating  that  it  was  the  1472  fleet:  V.C.H.,  p.398. 

17.  Ibid:  a pentice  was  either  a small  building  erected  as  a ‘lean-to’  against  another,  or  a subsidiary  structure 
attached  to  the  wall  of  a main  building  and  serving  as  a shelter,  porch,  outhouse  etc:  O.E.D. 

18.  For  his  relations  with  Hull  see  V.C.H.,  p.26. 

19.  Salzman,  p.230. 

20.  Armstrong  & Ayres,  op.cit.,  pp. 234-8.  The  tiles  used  on  TH  were  probably  made  in  Hull  or  Beverley:  see 
F.  W.  Brooks,  ‘A  Medieval  Brick-Yard  at  Hull’,  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  3rd  Ser.,  4 
(1939),  pp.  151-74. 

21.  F.  W.  Brunskill,  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Vernacular  Architecture  (1970),  p.86. 

22.  A tile  6'A  inches  wide  with  4 inches  exposed  would  cover  2,889  square  feet;  8'A  inches  X 4 inches  = 3,778 
square  feet. 

23.  Brunskill,  op.cit.,  p.86. 

24.  The  ground  area  covered  by  a roof  is  the  roof  area  X the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  pitch:  I am  grateful  to  Dr 
P.  Beckett  for  explaining  this  to  me. 
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Table:  the  possible  ground-plan  of  Trinity  House. 


A 

Roof  area  2,889 
square  feet. 

Pitch  of  Square  Feet 

roof 

50°  1,857 

55°  1,657 

60°  1 ,445 


B 

Roof  area  of  3,778 
square  feet. 

Square  Feet 

2,428 

2,167 

1,889 


presence  of  internal  and  external  walls  and  for  a degree  of  overhang  at  the  eaves. 

Part  of  the  roof  of  the  House  was  probably  re-covered  with  lead  in  1475-6:  five  tons  of 
lead,  bought  during  1472-5,  were  cast  into  webs  by  the  plumber  and  three  labourers 
were  paid  \s  6 d Tor  taking  down  of  the  tile  of  the  Trinity  House’.  Using  the  modern 
standard  of  71b.  of  lead  per  square  foot  (and  the  medieval  practice  was  unlikely  to  have 
been  substantially  different),  five  tons  of  lead  would  cover  an  area  of  about  1,600  square 
feet,  or  no  more  than  half  the  roof:  if  some  of  the  lead  were  used  for  other  purposes  less 
would  have  remained  for  covering  the  roof.2) 

The  workforce  assembled  to  build  the  new  Trinity  House  was  a mixture  of  Hull  men, 
and  occasionally  women,  and  a handful  of  outsiders.  The  leading  strangers  were  Robert 
Paget,  who  was  in  charge  of  erecting  the  timber  frame,  and  the  appropriately  named 
William  Playsterer  of  Gainsborough,  who  supplied  plaster  and  applied  it  to  the  House. 
The  man  employed  most  frequently  once  the  frame  was  in  place  was  Richard  Bothe 
referred  to  in  the  accounts  as  both  ‘tiler’  and  ‘plasterer  of  Hull’:  clearly  he  was  a trusted 
worker  and  he  was  also  employed  by  the  town  council  for  31 ‘A  days  at  6 d a day  in  1464- 
5.  Like  other  building  craftsmen  Richard  Bothe  also  worked  on  his  own  account  and, 
no  doubt,  for  a range  of  private  customers:  on  20  May  1466  he  leased  ‘one  old  tenement 
and  a garden  ...  in  Oldbeverleygate’  from  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  undertaking  ‘to  rebuild 
the  said  tenement  within  six  years  at  his  own  expense  and  to  maintain  it  and  the 
garden’.27  A carpenter  named  Robert  Tetney  was  another  Hull  man  who  worked  both 
for  the  House  and  for  the  town  council:  in  1464-5  he  was  employed  by  the  council  for  67 
days  alongside  his  servant  and  did  more  work  on  a fixed-price  contract.28 

Like  skilled  men  today  craftsmen  in  the  fifteenth  century  were  expected  to  provide 
their  own  tools.  Employers  only  needed  to  provide  occasional  items  such  as  tubs  to  carry 
water,  a barrel  for  mixing  plaster  in,  and  the  one  expensive  item  of  capital  equipment 
used  in  building  the  new  House,  a windlass  brought  across  the  River  Hull  from  the  east 
bank.  When  working  on  small-scale  repairs  medieval  craftsmen  frequently  supplied  the 
raw  materials  with  which  they  worked,  but  on  large  contracts,  such  as  this  one,  materials 
were  generally  bought  in  bulk.  As  the  footnotes  to  the  text  bear  witness,  much  of  the 
material  needed  for  the  House  was  bought  from  Hull  merchants. 


Editorial  Method 

The  accounts  are  presented  in  their  original  form  although  spelling  has  been 
modernised,  except  for  archaic  words  which  do  not  have  modern  equivalents:  these  and 
other  words  which  are  glossed  on  their  first  appearances  are  presented  in  italics. 
Personal  names  and  unidentified  place  names  have  been  left  in  the  original  spelling.  The 

25.  I am  grateful  to  the  Superintendent  of  Works  at  York  Minster  for  supplying  this  information.  The  3 'A 
acre  roof  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  is  covered  with  475  tons  of  lead,  i.e.  about  7 'Alb.  per  square  foot. 

26.  R.  Horrox  (ed.),  Selected  Rentals  and  Accounts  of  Medieval  Hull,  1293-1528,  Y.A.S.  Rec.  Ser.,  CXLI  (1983), 

pp.  100-2. 

27.  R.  Horrox  (ed.),  The  Changing  Plan  of  Hull,  1290-1650  (Hull,  1978),  p.  1 16. 

28.  Horrox  (ed.),  Selected  Rentals,  op.cit.,  pp.97-8,  101,  103-5. 
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word  ‘item’  which  precedes  each  entry  has  been  removed  except  on  the  first  occasion  it 
appears  in  the  account  of  a particular  year,  and  the  word  ‘of  has  been  added  on  many 
occasions  for  ease  of  reading:  thus,  ‘a  barrel  of  tar’  rather  than  ‘a  barrel  tar’.  In  the 
original  accounts  most  numerals  are  Roman,  these  have  been  converted  to  Arabic.  Small 
sums  of  money,  up  to  2C )d,  are  usually  given  in  pence,  but  all  money  is  rendered  in 
£ s d below.  The  most  common  measures  in  the  text  are  ‘C’  for  hundred  and  ‘M?  for 
thousand:  these  have  not  been  changed  since  their  meaning  can  be  ambiguous  — ‘C’  can 
mean  100,  112  (as  in  cwt.),  or  120  (the  long  hundred).  The  abbreviation  ‘TH’  is  used 
throughout  for  Trinity  House. 


The  Text 

f.26v  The  account  of  John  Browne  and  Robert  Spofforth  of  the  ‘Gilde  Sancte  Trinitatis’ 
of  Kingston  upon  Hull,  from  the  feast  of  St  Michael  the  Archangel  (29  September),  5 
Edward  IV  (1465),  to  St  Luke  the  Evangelist  (18  October),  6 Edward  IV  (1466),  for  one 
whole  year  and  seventeen  days. 

f.27r  Payments 

Item,  paid  to  Robert  Paget  wright  in  part  payment  of  the  said  £33  13j  4 d for  the  making 


of  the  TH  as  it  appears  by  indenture  £9 

[Margin:  Second  payment  to  Robert  Paget  for  making  the  TH.] 

Paid  for  8 pair  of  window  bands 1 had  to  the  said  house  Is  \d  \s  ^d 

For  2 great  bands  of  iron  had  to  the  hall  door  of  the  said  house  8 d 

In  bread  and  ale  given  to  the  labourers  at  the  beginning  of  the  raising  of  the  TH1 2 3  2s  0 d 

In  bread  and  ale  given  to  the  labourers  another  time  bearing  timber  to  the  raising  of  the 
said  house  2s  8 d 

In  beer  given  to  the  said  labourers  at  the  same  time  Is  6 d 

Paid  to  the  mariners  of  the  Nicholas  of  ‘Towres  in  reward  given  to  them  helping  and 
bearing  timber  to  the  raising  of  the  said  house  3s  2d 

To  William  Yonge  labourer  helping  there  at  the  raising  of  the  said  house  at  divers  times 

4 d 

To  other  two  labourers  helping  and  working  there  at  divers  times  6 d 

In  reward  given  to  two  labourers  making  clean  the  garth  of  the  said  house  4 d 

In  ale  (1</),  beef  (4 d),  mutton  and  fresh  fish  (2 d)  given  to  the  said  labourers  Id 

f.27v  For  the  keeping  of  the  Trinity  lights4  and  for  removing  of  the  tile  and  for  making 
ready  of  the  wall  there,  also  for  making  clean  of  the  said  garth  2s  6 d 

In  bread  and  ale  given  to  the  labourers  another  time  helping  and  bearing  timber  to  the 
raising  of  the  said  house  \s  6 d 

In  beer  given  to  the  said  labourers  the  same  time  6 d 

In  fresh  fish  (6 <7),  cheese  (6 d),  and  fresh  herring  (4 d)  given  to  the  said  labourers5  \s  3 d 

In  bread  and  ale  given  to  the  labourers  another  time  helping  and  bearing  timber  to  the 
raising  of  the  said  house  \s  3d 

In  fresh  flesh  and  fish  given  to  the  said  labourers  4 d 

For  half  a stone  of  cheese  given  to  the  same  labourers  3 d 

In  reward  given  among  the  said  labourers  as  for  their  hire  \s  8 d 


1.  Hinges  running  across  the  width  of  a door  or  window:  Salzman,  pp. 296-7. 

2.  Pulling  upright  the  timber  frame  which  was  constructed  on  the  ground  in  sections:  ibid.,  pp.201-2. 

3.  Unidentified,  possible  Tours  in  France  on  the  Loire. 

4.  This  probably  refers  to  candles  for  religious  purposes. 

5.  The  transcription  here  is  correct:  there  is  a mistake  in  the  contemporary  arithmetic. 
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Paid  to  Robert  Paget  wright  for  the  covering  of  the  TH  with  boards  by  covenant  made 
in  great 6 £1 

In  bread  and  ale  given  to  the  said  labourers  another  time  1 1 d 

In  reward  given  to  the  said  labourers  as  for  their  hire  It  0 d 

-j 

In  reward  given  to  the  labourer  the  which  happened  to  be  hurt  at  the  raising  of  the  TH 

5 d 

For  fetching  of  a trace  and  a windlass 8 from  Dry  pool  side9  unto  the  TH  and  having  again 


of  the  same  6 d 

For  two  new  ropes  bought  for  the  raising  of  the  said  house  weighing  3 stone,  the  stone  at 
It  2 d 3t  6 d 

For  44  sawn  boards  bought  for  the  making  of  the  selles10  of  the  said  TH  4t  2 d 

For  14  ton  of  plaster  bought  for  the  said  house,  the  ton  at  It  8d  £1  3t  4 d 

In  the  expenses  of  John  Browne  going  about  the  buying  of  the  said  plaster  1C )d 

To  women  for  bearing  of  the  said  plaster  from  the  boat  to  the  cart  It  2 d 

To  a labourer  for  metyngl]  of  the  said  plaster  2 d 

Given  to  John  Baker  for  cleansing  of  the  Trinity  ground  8 d 

For  carriage  of  the  said  plaster  from  the  King’s  Staith12  unto  the  TH  containing  18  load, 
the  load  at  Id  It  6 d 

For  5C  wood  bought  for  the  burning  of  the  said  plaster,  the  C at  9 d 3t  9 d 

To  the  carter  for  carriage  of  the  same  wood  4 d 

For  4 ton  of  plaster  5t  0 d 

For  carriage  of  the  same  4 d 


f.28v  The  Account  of  John  Browne  and  Robert  Spofford  Aldermen  of  the  Gild  of  TH 
there,  from  the  feast  St  Luke  the  Evangelist,  6 Edward  IV  (1466)  to  the  same  feast,  8 
Edward  IV  (1468),  for  two  whole  years. 

f.29r  Payments 

Imprimis,  to  John  Carter  for  carrying  of  timber  from  the  King’s  Staith  unto  the  TH, 
covenants  made  in  great  3t  0 d 

Item,  for  ale  given  to  divers  persons  helping  to  sled  the  said  timber  by  2 days14  8 d 

To  William  Yonge  and  Thomas  Whitting  labourers  helping  to  sled  the  said  timber  by 

two  days  It  0 d 

To  Robert  Gylliot  tiling  upon  the  ‘the  Scole  maister’  chamber13  by  3 ‘A  days,  taking  the 
day  6 d It  9d 

To  a labourer  serving  the  said  Robert  by  the  space  aforesaid,  taking  the  day  4 d It  2 d 


6.  Contracting  to  do  a job  for  a fixed  price:  Airs,  pp.46-8. 

7.  Accidents  were  not  uncommon  at  such  times:  ibid.,  p.lll. 

8.  Machinery  for  lifting  heavy  weights,  probably  timber  here:  Salzman,  pp. 323-5. 

9.  A village  on  the  east  bank  of  the  River  Hull  near  its  confluence  with  the  Humber. 

10.  Living  quarters  for  the  old  mariners  or  their  widows.  See  note  33  below. 

11.  Measuring:  O.E.D. 

12.  The  staiths  were  landing  places  along  the  River  Hull.  For  King’s  Staith,  and  also  Daniel  Staith  and  Hury 
Staith  mentioned  in  the  text,  see  V.C.H.,  p.75. 

13.  In  1465  a John  Carter  was  renting  a tenement  in  Hull  for  £1  6^  8 d p.a.:  Horrox,  Selected  Rentals,  op.cit., 
p.  1 1 7. 

14.  Horse-drawn  sleds  or  sledges  were  used  to  carry  goods  around  Hull. 

15.  This  reference  is  ambiguous.  There  may  have  been  a school  belonging  to  TH  in  the  15th  century,  but  the 
absence  of  references  to  its  maintenance  suggests  that  the  accommodation  was  for  the  master  of  the 
Grammar  School:  V.C.H.,  p.  398;  Storey,  op.  cit.,  p.  117. 
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For  21  lb.  of  flocks  bought  for  making  of  blareib  to  the  TFI  1 Vfad 

For  3 barrel  of  pyke  bought  for  covering  of  the  said  house  with  board  8y  8 d 

For  a barrel  of  tar  bought  for  covering  of  the  said  house  4y  6 d 

For  bearing  of  the  said  3 barrel  3 d 

f.29v  To  a labourer  helping  and  working  at  the  TH  by  3 days  10 d 

For  a stone  of  flocks  bought  to  the  TFI  8 d 

For  6 stone  of  flocks  had  to  the  said  house  4 d 

For  half  a [blank]  of  flocks  had  to  the  same  house  5d 

For  a barrel  of  pyke  bought  and  had  to  the  said  house  4 s 4 d 

To  William  Yonge  labourer  working  at  the  TH  by  a day  and  a half  about  nogging 18  6 d 
For  2 ‘AC  heartlath,19  per  le  C 8d  H 8d 

For  2 'AC  saplath,  per  le  C 4 d 10 d 

For  a C heartlath  8 d 

For  a barrel  of  pyke  4 s 6 d 

For  3 empty  pipes  bought  of  John  Hoggeson20  \s  6 d 

Paid  to  John  Grysecroft  shipwright  for  nogging  of  the  said  house  in  great  4 s lOrf 

For  2 new  scuttles  bought  for  bearing  of  lime  3 d 

For  2 gallon  pitchers  bought  for  bearing  of  water  1 d 

For  'A  a C heartlath  4 d 

To  Robert  Paget  wright  for  chips  and  old  timber  bought  for  burning  of  plaster  \s  8 d 
To  Roger  Bussell  for  one  bast  for  scaffolding21  4 d 

For  two  quarters  of  sand  6 d 

For  40  heartlath  2 d 

For  4 ton  of  plaster,  the  ton  at  \s  8 d 6s  8 d 

For  carrying  of  the  said  plaster  from  the  Hury  Staith  unto  the  TH  5 d 

For  bearing  of  the  said  4 ton  of  plaster  from  the  boat  to  the  land  4 d 

In  reward  given  to  the  plasterers  at  the  burning  of  the  said  plaster  3 d 

For  a ton  of  plaster  bought  of  a man  of  Gainsborough  \s  8 d 

For  6 barrels  of  plaster  bought  of  the  same  man  H 3 d 

For  bearing  of  the  said  plaster  from  the  boat  to  the  land  2d 


16.  Flocks  were  locks  of  wool  used  here  to  make  ‘blare’,  a paste  of  hair  and  tar  used  for  caulking  the  seams 
of  boats;  O.E.D.;  in  this  case  presumably  for  caulking  house  boards.  The  value  of  these  flocks  and  those 
referred  to  in  f.  29v  below  are  not  consistent. 

17.  Probably  the  obsolete  form  of ‘pitch’,  used  to  make  the  blare  mentioned  in  the  previous  entry:  O.E.D. 

18.  Nogging  usually  refers  to  the  brickwork  built  up  between  the  timber  frame  of  a house:  O.E.D.  But  the 
English  Dialect  Dictionary  has  ‘the  clay  and  sticks,  or  bricks  used  to  fill  the  interstices  of  half-timbered 
houses’.  Since  the  craftsman  involved  here  was  a shipwright  it  seems  likely  that  he  was  using  timber 
rather  than  bricks.  However,  see  below  where  the  tiler,  Richard  Bothe,  was  nogging  the  cells  and  was 
probably  plastering  on  top  of  laths. 

19.  Laths  are  thin  strips  of  wood  nailed  across  rafters  to  carry  roofing  material  or  on  walls  to  support  plaster. 
They  were  rent  from  the  solid  wood  and  the  two  main  types  were  ‘heartlath’  made  from  the  inner  heart 
of  the  oak  and  ‘saplath’  made  from  the  outer,  sappy  wood:  Salzman,  pp.  240-1. 

20.  Pipes  were  large  casks,  each  equivalent  to  half  a tun:  O.E.D.  The  staves  of  the  pipe  may  have  been  reused 
as  building  material.  John  Hoggeson  appears  in  the  customs  accounts  as  a merchant  from  1464  to  1473: 
Childs,  pp.  66,  74,  126-7,  139,  142,  158,  161,  164-5,  167,  180. 

21.  Bast  is  the  inner  bark  of  the  lime  or  linden  and  was  used  to  make  ropes  for  lashing  scaffolding:  O.E.D.; 
Salzman,  p.  319.  Roger  Bussell  was  a very  active  merchant  in  Hull  trading  between  at  least  1453  and 
1473:  Childs,  pp.  13,  179  and  see  the  index  for  many  other  references. 
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To  the  carter  for  carrying  of  the  same  plaster  to  the  TH  2 d 

Paid  to  William  Playsterer  of  Gainsborough  in  the  County  of  Lincoln  plasterer,  in  part 
payment  of  £1  19j  Od  for  plastering  of  the  walls  of  the  TH  by  covenant  made  £1  KTOt/ 

For  2 quarters  of  sand  6 d 

For  'AC  of  axle  wood  4 d 

For  2C  of  oak  wood  \s  8 d 

For  a C of  Gorwood 22  8 d 

For  bearing  of  the  said  wood  to  the  TFI  l'A d 

In  reward  given  to  the  plasterer  at  the  burning  of  the  kiln  3 d 

Paid  to  the  said  William  Playsterer  in  full  payment  of  the  abovesaid  £1  lfb  0 d 0 d 

For  6 quarters  of  sand  Is  Od 

For  carriage  of  the  same  3 d 

For  bearing  of  the  same  from  the  boat  to  the  cart  3d 

For  2 quarters  of  lime  2s  4 d 

For  carriage  of  the  same  lime  2d 

To  John  Hall  of  Drypool  for  2 quarters  of  lime  with  the  carriage  2s  4 d 

For  cleansing,  slaking  and  making  clean  of  the  TH  2d 

For  a M thack-tile 23  bought  8j  Od 

For  a M thack-tile  bought  Is  Od 

For  10  sawn  spars  for  side-wiversM  of  the  TH,  per  le  piece  3d  2s  6d 

For  bearing  of  the  said  10  spars  from  the  King’s  Staith  to  the  TH  2d 

For  a firkin 25  of  beer  given  to  the  labourers  working  at  the  TH  6 d 

[Marginal  note:  Thomas  Petitt] 

c\o 

f.30r  To  John  Ricard  to  a roof-tree  had  to  the  said  house  10 d 

For .6  trees  bought  at  King’s  Staith  for  roof-trees  H 8 d 

For  a C spars  bought  of  John  Hayles  wife  12-t  Od 

For  40  spars  bought  of  divers  men  for  the  said  roof  3s  8 d 

For  carriage  of  the  said  spars  3d 

To  Robert  Marshall28  for  20  fir  spars  \s  \0d 

Paid  to  the  master  wright  working  at  the  TH  making  thereupon  a roof  by  4 days,  taking 
the  day  8 d 2s  8 d 

Paid  to  3 wrights  working  there  upon  the  said  roof  by  4 days,  taking  the  day  6 d Od 

To  Robert  Marshall  for  nails  bought  and  [exjspended  of  the  said  house  at  roof,  as  it 
appeareth  by  bill  £1 

Paid  to  the  said  Robert  for  9M  nails  had  to  the  said  house,  per  le  M \s  Od  13^  Od 

For  2C  nails  4 d 

For  a C nails  V/id 


22.  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  unclear. 

23.  Roof-tiles. 

24.  Side-wivers,  here  ‘side  wyfers’  were  horizontal  wall  beams  supporting  the  timbers  of  the  roof  o 
storey:  Salzman,  pp. 202-3. 

25.  A small  cask  holding  a quarter  of  a barrel:  O.E.D. 

26.  The  ridge-piece  of  a roof:  Salzman,  p.  213  and  diagram  between  pp.  196-7. 

27.  John  Hayles  was  an  active  merchant  in  the  1450s  and  early  1460s:  Childs,  pp.  8,  19,  33,  36. 

28.  He  was  an  active  merchant  between  at  least  1453  and  1471,  but  he  may  not  have  been  t 
Marshall  who  exported  cloth  in  1489:  Childs,  pp.  3,  145,  216  and  other  entries. 
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For  8 quarters  of  lime,  per  le  quarter  H 2 d 4 d 

For  8 quarters  of  sand,  per  le  quarter  3 d with  the  bearing  2s  Od 

For  3M  thack-tile,  per  le  M 8^  Od  £\  4 s Od 

For  1 1M  thack-tile,  per  le  M Is  Od  £4  2s  Od 

Paid  to  Richard  Bothe  tiler  for  laying  of  16M  tile,  per  le  M \s  Od  £\  8 d 

For  the  carriage  of  the  said  16M  tile,  the  M at  2d  2s  Od 

To  Thomas  Phelip29  for  2M  heartlath  ICh  4 d 

For  4C  saplath,  per  le  C 4 d \s  9d 

For  cleansing  of  both  ends  of  the  TH  by  covenant  made  3s  Od 

For  laths  bought  to  the  same  work  2s  8 d 

For  making  clean  of  the  TH  Od 

To  the  tiler  for  ending  of  the  priest  house  4j  Od 

To  Richard  Bothe  tiler  for  mending  of  the  Trinity  walls  by  covenant  made  in  great  2s  Od 

Paid  to  Robert  Paget  wright  in  part  payment  of  the  said  £33  13i  4 d for  making  of  the  TH, 
as  appeareth  by  indenture  £2  13^  4 d 

Paid  to  the  said  Robert  Paget  in  full  payment  of  the  sum  abovesaid  for  making  of  the  said 
house  of  the  Trinity  £2 


f.31r  The  Account  ofjohn  Browne  and  Robert  Spofforth  Aldermen  of  Saint  Trinity  Gild, 
from  the  feast  of  St  Michael  the  Archangel,  8 Edward  IV  (1468),  unto  the  19  September, 
9 Edward  IV  (1469),  by  a whole  year  except  11  days. 

f.32r  Payments 

Imprimis,  paid  for  bearing  20  ton  of  plaster  given  by  John  Browne  merchant  to 


the  TH  3 s 4 d 

Item,  to  women  of  Hull  for  bearing  of  the  said  20  ton  of  plaster  from  the  boat  to 
the  land  \s  9d 

To  the  carter  for  carrying  of  the  said  20  ton  of  plaster  from  the  Hury  Staith  unto 
the  TH  Is  Od 

For  freight  of  the  said  20  ton  of  plaster  from  Gainsborough  to  Hull  13y  4 d 

In  ale  given  to  the  said  women  at  the  bearing  of  the  said  plaster  2d 

For  making  clean  of  the  TH  and  casting  up  of  lime  4 d 

For  V2[M]  wall-tile 30  Is  Od 

To  Richard  Bothe  tiler  for  making  of  the  walls  in  the  TH  by  covenant  made  6^  Od 

To  Harry  Sawer  carpenter  making  a door  in  the  same  house  3 d 

For  timber  bought  to  the  making  of  the  same  door  4 d 

For  a C board  called  English  board  for  planking  of  the  chamber  floor  and  the  sege 31  floor 
in  the  said  TH  1 \s  4 d 

For  bearing  of  the  said  board  to  the  TH  3 d 

To  John  Parkyn  keelman  for  freight  of  17  trees  sent  by  Robert  Paget  wright  to  the 
TH  making  Is  Od 

For  carriage  of  the  same  trees  from  the  King’s  Staith  unto  the  TH  yard  Od 

For  making,  dyking  and  walling  of  a sege  made  in  the  TH  65  Od 


29.  There  may  have  been  two  Thomas  Phelips  at  Hull:  one  a very  active  merchant  between  1461  and  1489; 
the  other  master  of  a ship  in  1471:  Childs,  pp.  34,  157,  175,  215  and  many  other  entries. 

30.  Bricks:  Salzman,  pp.  140-5. 

31.  A sege  was  a ‘siege-house’  or  privy:  ibid.,  p.  545. 
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For  8 fir  spars  bought  to  the  making  of  the  roof  of  the  said  sege  8 d 

For  making  of  the  sege  floor  and  boarding  of  the  same  sege  and  a door  to  the  same  8 d 

For  the  costs  of  John  Browne  riding  to  Wressell  for  Robert  Paget  for  the  making  of  an 
end  of  the  TH  2s  0 d 

f.32v  Paid  to  John  Parkyn  keelman  for  1 1C  wood  bought  for  burning  of  plaster  to  the 
plastering  of  the  TH,  per  le  C 9 d 85  3 d 

For  carriage  of  the  said  wood  to  the  TH  Id 

For  3 ton  of  plaster  5y  6 d 

For  carriage  of  the  said  plaster  4 d 

For  bearing  of  the  said  plaster  Id 

For  carriage  of  1 1 trees  from  Daniel  Staith  to  the  TH  6 d 

To  William  Haryngton  for  his  costs  riding  to  Wressell  for  Robert  Paget  wright  Is  4 d 
In  reward  given  to  William  Baker  for  casting  up  of  plaster  2d 

For  a M heartlath  with  the  carriage  5s  4 d 

For  2 ton  of  plaster  and  1 pipe  4 s Id 

For  bearing  of  the  said  plaster  to  the  cart  3 d 

To  the  carter  for  carriage  of  the  same  to  the  TH  3 d 

For  2 quarters  of  lime  2s  4 d 

For  carriage  of  the  same  2d 

For  bearing  and  slaking  of  the  same  2d 

For  making  of  the  seles  of  the  inside  of  the  selles  by  covenant  made  in  great  2s  6 d 

For  bearing  2 quarters  of  sand  given  to  the  TH  by  Robert  Gullias  of  York  mariner  2d 
For  16  ton  of  plaster  and  3 barrel,  the  ton  at  2s  0 d £\  12 s 9 d 

For  carriage  of  the  said  plaster  and  3 barrel  \s  5d 

To  5 women  for  bearing  of  the  said  plaster  to  the  cart  and  into  the  TH  Is  8 d 

For  a M wall-tile  3j  4 d 

O A 

For  carriage  of  the  same  from  North  Ferry  unto  the  TH  3d 

Q C t 

For  a ton  and  2 barrel  plaster  bought  of  John  Hardye  with  the  carriage  2s  8 d 

QC 

For  5 girths  bought  for  the  Trinity  saa  2d 

For  a barrel  for  the  plasterers  4 d 

To  William  Baker  for  making  clean  of  the  TH  3 d 

For  '/ 2 a M wood  bought  for  burning  of  plaster  As  0 d 

For  carriage  of  the  same  wood  4 d 

For  16  firboards  bought  and  had  to  the  TH  2s  8 d 

For  a M heartlath  6 d 

For  '/ 2 a M thack-tile  4 j 0 d 

For  a M wall-tile  with  the  carriage  3s  4 d 


32.  He  was  clerk  to  TH  during  the  1460s:  TH,I,  fos.  28r,  30v,  33r,  35r. 

33.  Probably  referring  to  ‘ceiling’  the  cells:  O.E.D.,  i.e.,  lining  the  walls  or  ceiling  with  woodwork  or  plaster, 
in  this  case  probably  with  plaster.  There  is  some  confusion  below  between  seles,  or  possibly  selles,  meaning 
ceiling  and  selles  meaning  cells. 

34.  The  ferry  was  the  usual  way  of  crossing  the  River  Hull  until  the  North  Bridge  was  built  in  the  mid  16th 
century:  V.C.H.,  p.  387. 

35.  A John  Hardy  imported  wine  into  Hull  in  1453:  Childs,  pp.  7,  10. 

36.  This  was  a large  vessel  of  perhaps  20-30  gallons  for  carrying  water,  bound  with  hoops,  i.e.  girths  or 
garths:  Salzman,  pp.  338-9;  O.E.D.  Other  contemporary  spellings  were  ‘saes’  and  ‘soes’. 
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Paid  to  Robert  Paget  wright  in  part  payment  of  his  reward  for  the  making  of  the  TH  as 
it  appeareth  by  indenture  more  plainly  £1  lCb  0<7 

[Margin:  A reward  given  to  Robert  Paget  wright.] 

Paid  for  30  wainscots  bought  for  the  making  of  the  selles  doors  and  windows  in  the  TH 


\2s  6 d 

For  bearing  of  the  said  wainscots  Id 

f.33v  [Reference  to  £20  left  in  the  hands  of  Harry  Stable,38  one  of  the  Stewards  of  TH] 
— of  the  which  £20  the  said  Harry  hath  paid  for  3 wainscots  had  to  the  TH  \s  8 d 

To  a labourer  working  at  the  TH  by  4 days,  taking  the  day  4d  Is  4 d 

For  an  empty  pipe  had  to  the  said  house  6 d 

For  a water  saa  bought  for  the  said  house  6 d 

For  a tub  bought  for  the  plasterers  6 d 


Paid  to  the  owners  of  the  Cristofor  of  Hull39  for  freight  of  [blank]  belonging  to  the  TH 

6y  8 d 

f.34r  [Reference  to  £1  19s  4d  remaining  in  the  hands  of  Robert  SpofForth,  out  of  which 
he  pays  various  sums,  including]  — For  laths  bought  for  mending  of  the  ’scole  maister 
chamber  named  Gyllyot’  2 s 0 d 

For  a ton  tight 40  of  free  stone  bought  to  the  TH  with  the  carriage  35  2 d 

For  sand  had  to  the  TH  6 d 


f.34v  The  Account  of  John  Browne  and  Robert  Peton  aldermen  of  TH  from  20 
September,  9 Edward  IV  (1469),  to  3 September,  10  Edward  IV  (1470). 

f.35r  Payments 

Imprimis,  paid  to  William  Haryngton  clerk  of  the  said  gild  in  part  payment  of  his  fee  for 
the  last  year,  taking  the  year  13 s 4 d Kb  0 d 

Item,  for  hewing  of  certain  trees  belonging  to  the  Trinity  Church  had  for  burning  of 
plaster  lime  (sic),  with  a reward  given  to  the  plasterers  9 d 

To  John  Herryson  carter  for  carriage  of  lime  from  the  kiln  unto  the  TH  and  for  trees 
from  the  King’s  Staith  unto  the  same  house  1 1 d 

To  Watkyn  Dolland  carpenter  working  at  the  TH  mending  there  a great  balk  and  also 
for  making  of  side-wivers  there  by  3 days,  taking  the  day  6 d H 6d 

To  his  servant  for  his  labour  there  5 d 

To  Symkyn  Smyth41  for  working  of  T/2C  iron  had  to  the  TH,  per  le  C 2s  8 d 4 s 0 d 

For  nails  had  to  the  same  house  1 d 

In  reward  given  to  the  labourers  [and]  mariners  helping  and  sledding  timber  at  the 
King’s  Staith  for  the  TH  3 d 

Paid  for  1 'AC  iron  bought  and  had  to  the  TH,  per  le  C 45  6 d 65  9 d 

For  a tree  bought  and  had  for  making  of  the  side-wivers  4 d 

For  a C wood  bought  for  burning  of  plaster  10 d 


37.  Oak  boards:  Salzman,  pp.  246-7. 

38.  Henry  Stabull  had  been  created  a burgess  of  the  town  in  1464/5:  Horrox,  Selected  Rentals , p.  166,  and  he 
appears  as  master  of  Hull  vessels  in  the  customs  accounts  for  the  period  1465-73:  Childs,  p.  xx,  92,  94, 
98,  118,  129,  140,  152,  170,  180. 

39.  There  was  more  than  one  Hull  ship  of  that  name  in  the  1460s  and  Henry  Stable  or  Stabull  was  master 
of  one  of  them  during  1465/6,  1470/1,  and  1473:  ibid. 

40.  The  ton  or  ‘tonne-tight’  was  a common  measure  for  stone,  based  on  the  weight  of  a tun  of  wine,  viz. 
2,0001b:  Salzman,  p.  122. 

41.  In  1465  Symkyn  Smith  rented  a tenement  in  Scale  Lane  for  16j  Od  p. a.:  Horrox,  Selected  Rentals,  p.  118. 
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To  William  Sharparrow42  for  2 ‘AC  wood  bought  for  burning  of  plaster  2s  8 d 

For  laths  and  nails  bought  to  the  TH  1 s 2d 

For  reed  bought  for  covering  of  the  windows  there  6 d 

To  Piers  Berebrewer43  for  a C wood  bought  for  burning  of  plaster  10t/ 

To  John  Ricard44  for  a tree  bought  and  had  to  a shore4j  3 d 

To  a timberman  for  making  of  glare  to  the  windows  of  the  TH46  4 d 

Paid  to  William  Haryngton  clerk  in  full  payment  of  his  fee  for  the  last  year  3s  4 d 

Paid  to  Richard  Bothe  of  Hull  plasterer  and  to  William  Playsterer  of  Gainsborough  for 
working,  burning  and  casting  of  41  ton  of  plaster,  the  ton  2s  0 d (sic)  £4 

To  Jankyn  Thomlynson  draper  for  5C  heartlath  2s  Id 

To  the  same  Jankyn  for  a M heartlath  6 d 

For  8 ton  of  plaster,  the  ton  Is  1( )d  14 s 8 d 

For  bearing  of  the  said  8 ton  of  plaster  1 s 0 d 

For  carriage  of  the  said  8 ton  of  plaster  from  Hury  Staith  unto  the  TH  10 d 

For  a M wall-tile  2s  8 d 

For  carriage  of  the  same  3 d 

For  3C  wood  bought  for  casting  of  lead  2s  9 d 

For  carriage  of  the  same  wood  3d 

For  2C  of  four-penny  nail4/  8 d 

For  6C  of  3-penny  nail48  \3d 

For  3C  of  2-penny  nail  6 d 

For  2C  of  three-halfpenny  nail  3d 

To  Robert  Marschall  for  nails  8 d 

For  3 wainscots  h 

Paid  to  John  Sawer  for  sawing  of  33  wainscots  in  65  draughts  taking  for  a 
draught  3A d 4 s 03A d 

f.35v  In  reward  given  to  William  Baker  labouring  in  the  TH  4 d 

In  ale  given  to  Robert  Paget  wright  at  John  Browne49  4 d 

Paid  to  Robert  Paget  wright  at  his  going  home  16j  4 d 

For  2C  wood  bought  for  burning  of  plaster  2s  0 d 

For  carriage  of  the  same  wood  2d 

Paid  to  Richard  Bothe  tiler  for  selyng  of  the  selles  in  the  TH  by  covenant  made  in  great 

3s  0 d 

To  the  said  Richard  for  nogging  of  the  said  selles  5^  Od 

For  2M  laths  bought  for  nogging  aforesaid,  that  is  to  say  for  l'AM  of  saplath  5.?  0 d 

For  ‘AM  heartlath  2s  6 d 


42.  In  1465  William  Sherparowe  rented  a garden  for  5d  p.a.:  ibid.,  p.  1 19.  He  was  a merchant  in  1460  and 
1471:  Childs,  pp.  23,  26,  136,  141-2,  148. 

43.  A Petrus  Berebruer  appears  in  the  customs  accounts  importing  fish  in  1465  and  1473:  ibid.,  pp.  83,  185. 

44.  He  was  an  active  merchant  between  at  least  1453  and  1473:  ibid.,  pp.  8,  185  and  many  other  entries. 

45.  A wharf  or  staith:  Salzman,  p.  504. 

46.  The  exact  meaning  of  ‘glare’  in  this  context  has  not  been  found,  but  it  appears  to  be  connected  with 
‘glare’  meaning  ‘glaze’:  E.D.D. 

47.  During  the  15th  century  the  classification  of  nails  according  to  their  price  per  hundred  became 
increasingly  common:  Salzman,  pp.  315-16. 

48.  There  is  a copyist’s  error  here:  the  arithmetic  is  incorrect. 

49.  That  is,  ‘at  his  house’. 
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Faid  for  6 ton  of  plaster,  the  ton  at  It  1 0^/  1 \s  Od 

For  carriage  of  the  same  plaster  Id 

In  reward  given  to  William  Baker  for  cleansing  of  the  TH  at  Christmas  2 d 

Paid  to  Richard  Bothe  tiler  for  working  of  6 ton  of  plaster,  the  ton  at  2s  0 d 12s  Od 

Paid  to  Richard  Smyth  for  a C tin  nails  had  to  the  Trinity  hall  door  1 s Od 

For  a pair  of  jemowes50  bought  for  the  wicket1 1 of  the  said  door  Is  2d 

For  mending  of  the  bands  of  the  great  hall  door  2d 

For  a new  lock  to  the  Trinity  door  and  for  2 soluttes to  the  same  Is  4rd 

For  a sneck3]  to  the  wicket  2d 

For  28  pair  of  door-bands  and  window-bands,  the  pair  at  2'/W  55  10t/ 

For  19  pair  of  window-bands  for  the  selles,  the  pair  at  2d  3 s 2d 

For  38  snecks  and  craynes  35  Od 

For  18  rings  and  plates  \s  6 d 

Paid  to  William  Nyldy  of  Gainsborough  for  6 ton  of  plaster,  the  ton  at  \s  \0d  1 \s  Od 

For  bearing  aland  of  the  said  plaster  6 d 

For  carriage  of  the  same  plaster  to  the  TH  6 d 

For  bearing  of  the  said  plaster  into  the  TH  3 d 

For  making  of  a new  door  to  the  Trinity  chamber  \s  \d 

For  sawing  of  7 fir  boards  in  7 draughts  8 d 

For  2C  nails  to  the  same  door  4 d 

For  a tree  had  to  the  making  of  the  same  door  4 d 

For  a lock  had  to  the  same  door  6 d 

For  4 'AC  wood  bought  for  burning  of  the  said  plaster,  the  C at  \0d  35  9 d 

Paid  to  Richard  Bothe  tiler  for  working  of  the  said  6 ton  of  plaster,  the  ton  at  25  Od  1 25  Od 

In  reward  given  to  John  Browne  wife  for  ale  6 d 

Paid  to  a glasier  making  a glass  window  at  the  east  end  of  the  TH  lCb  Od 

Paid  to  Richard  Bothe  tiler  and  to  his  servant  working  at  TH  upon  the  north  side  there 
by  2 ‘A  days  I5  8 d 

For  2 quarters  of  lime  with  the  carriage  to  the  TH  25  4 d 

For  bearing  of  the  same  lime  2d 

For  slaking  of  the  said  lime  1 d 

For  2 quarters  of  sand  bought  of  Thomas  Bone  mariner,  with  the  carriage  Id 

Paid  to  the  servant  of  Richard  Bothe  tiler  working  of  the  south  side  of  the  TH  by  3'A 
days,  taking  the  day  5 d I5  5'A d 

To  Robert  Sclater  and  his  servant  working  there  by  2'A  days,  taking  the  day  10 d 2s  \d 

To  William  Belt  labourer  serving  the  said  Richard  Bothe  by  3'A  davs,  taking  the 
day  4 d \s  2d 

f.36r  Paid  for  a C wood  bought  for  casting  of  lead  IQt/ 

For  carriage  of  the  same  Id 

Paid  to  Robert  Marshall  for  2 wisps  of  glass34  had  to  the  making  of  the  east  window  in 

the  TH  I5  4 d 

50.  A common  type  of  hinge:  ibid.,  pp.  298-9. 

51.  A large  door  or  gate  was  often  provided  with  a smaller  ‘wicket’  in,  or  beside,  it:  ibid.,  p.  254. 

52.  The  meaning  of  this  word  has  not  been  discovered. 

53.  A device  for  operating  the  latch  or  catch  of  a door  or  window:  ibid.,  p.  299. 

54.  A wisp  of  glass  probably  weighed  51b:  ibid.,  p.  184. 
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For  nails  had  to  the  same  window  4'/W 

To  John  Tyttelut55  for  24  stone  of  lead  bought  and  had  to  the  covering  of  the  TH 
windows,  the  stone  at  6 d 12 s 0 d 

Paid  to  a glasier  for  making  and  casting  of  a window  made  of  lead  to  one  of  the  bay 
windows  of  the  TH  by  covenant  made  in  great  Is  0 d 

Paid  to  John  WelburneJh  for  25  stone  and  31b  of  lead,  the  stone  at  6 d \2s  6 d 

Paid  to  the  wife  of  Robert  Herwod  for  3 stone  of  lead  had  to  the  east  glass  window  in 


the  TH  \s  6 d 

To  Robert  Marshall  for  lead  nails  had  to  the  TH  2 d 

f.36v  To  a wright  for  wyndyng  of  the  TH  by  a day  and  a half  9 d 

For  3 trees  had  to  the  said  work  Id 

For  sawing  of  the  said  3 trees  2 d 

For  wood  shydes  had  for  the  shoring 58  4 d 

For  a tree  bought  for  a balk  in  the  buttery  \s  Od 

For  mending  of  a glass  window  in  the  TH  Id 

For  a stowre  to  kyt  two  shores  over59  xhd 

In  ale  given  to  the  workmen  there  1 d 

Paid  to  John  Stansley  of  Beverley  plumber  for  casting  of  40  stone  of  lead  had  to  the 
covering  of  the  bay  windows  4 5 4 d 

For  carriage  of  25  stone  of  lead  from  John  Welborne  place  to  the  hall  garth.  For  bringing 
of  the  said  lead  from  the  hall  garth  unto  the  TH  2 xkd 

rn 

f.37r  In  reward  given  to  the  mariners  [and]  labourers  helping  and  halyng  up  of  the  lead 
above  the  bay  windows  4 d 

To  Robert  Herwod  wife  for  solder  3 d 

To  John  Consyn  pewterer  for  solder  Id 

For  . 'AC  wood  had  to  the  casting  of  the  said  lead  bd 

For  carriage  of  the  said  wood  1 d 

For  nails  had  to  the  said  work  Id 

For  4 English  boards  had  for  pentice  8 d 

For  sawing  of  2 deals  3 d 

To  a wright  for  making  of  the  said  pentice  and  wing  of  the  south  side  of  the  TH  1 1 d 
To  Richard  Bothe  tiler  for  his  labour  3 d 

In  ale  given  to  the  wrights  1 d 

In  ale  given  to  the  mariners  helping  to  tar  the  pentice  Id 

Paid  to  a slater  and  his  man  working  at  the  TH  by  a day  10 d 


55.  A John  Tytlote  appears  in  the  customs  accounts  importing  fish  and  wine  in  1453:  Childs,  pp.  7,  14. 

56.  He  was  an  active  merchant  in  the  first  half  of  the  1460s  and  exported  3 fodders  of  lead  in  Feb.  1465: 
Childs,  pp.  23,  26,  34,  49-50,  69. 

57.  A term  used  in  the  15th  century  for  the  process  of  wattling.  Wattling  consists  of  the  upright  stakes 
infilling  the  timber  frame  through  which  more  pliant  material  is  interwoven,  or  onto  which  laths  were 
nailed;  Salzman,  p.  188.  A number  of  other  references  to  wattling  follow. 

58.  The  meaning  of  this  entry  is  not  entirely  clear.  A ‘shide’  is  a piece  of  wood  split  off  timber,  or  a board, 
plank  or  beam.  ‘Shoring’  may  refer  to  some  form  of  support:  O.E.D.  But  see  the  entries  below. 

59.  Again  the  meaning  is  not  clear.  ‘Stowres’  were  the  upright  stakes  used  in  wattle-and-daub  walls: 
Salzman,  pp.  190,  211.  ‘Kyt’  is  an  obsolete  form  of  the  verb  to  cut,  and  ‘shores’  may  mean  ‘a  prop  or 
stake’:  O.E.D.  Even  if  these  identifications  are  correct  the  entry  remains  unclear,  although  it  appears  to 
be  connected  with  wattling. 

60.  Hauling:  O.E.D. 
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f.37v  The  Account  of  John  Browne  and  Robert  Peton  from  3 September,  10  Edward  IV 
(1470),  to  the  same  day,  11  Edward  IV  (1471),  for  one  whole  year. 

f.38r  Payments 

£2  1 

Imprimis,  paid  to  Robert  Johnson  of  Murton  for  6 ton  of  plaster,  the  ton  at  \s  9 d, 
which  plaster  was  spent  upon  the  selles  lCb  6 d 

Item,  for  bringing  aland  of  the  said  plaster  6 d 

For  carriage  of  the  said  plaster  to  the  TH  6 d 

For  bearing  of  the  said  plaster  into  the  TH  3 d 

For  sawing  of  2 trees  in  4 draughts  for  the  making  [blank]  6 d 

For  a fir  board  bought  to  the  said  work  4 d 

To  a wright  for  making  of  the  same  Is  0 d 

In  nails  to  the  same  work  \d 

To  Richard  Bothe  plasterer  for  working  of  6 ton  plaster,  the  ton  at  2 s 0 d for 
the  selles  \2s  0 d 

To  a wright  for  making  of  the  same  work  \s  0 d 

To  Robert  Tetney  wright  for  making  of  2 windows  in  the  east  end  of  the  TH  4 d 

For  2 pair  of  bands  to  the  same  windows  6 d 

For  nails  to  the  said  windows  2 d 

In  reward  given  to  Robert  Wright  for  hanging  up  of  the  Trinity  bell  in  the  TH  5 d 

In  nails  to  the  said  work  2d 

Paid  for  Jyllyng  of  a well62  and  making  of  the  same  Id 

Paid  for  4C  wood  bought  for  burning  the  said  6 ton  of  plaster  3s  4 d 

For  carriage  of  the  said  wood  to  the  TH  4 d 

For  2 quarters  of  sand  with  the  carriage  to  the  TH  6 d 

[There  is  a reference  at  this  point  to  auditing  in  MCCCCFXX.] 

f.38v  For  a quarter  of  lime  with  the  carriage  of  the  same  \s  3d 

Paid  to  Robert  Sclater  and  his  man  working  upon  the  TH  by  4 days,  taking  by 
the  day  10 d 3s  4 d 

Paid  to  John  Parkyn  for  a C wood  bought  for  melting  of  lead  10 d 

To  John  Faborer  for  cleansing  and  mending  of  a hole  in  the  lead  house  2d 

f.39v  The  Account  of  John  Browne  and  Robert  Peton  Aldermen  of  TH  from  10 
December  [Sept,  crossed  out],  11  Edward  IV  (1471),  to  10  October,  12  Edward  IV 
(1472). 

f.40r  Payments 

Imprimis,  paid  for  6 ton  of  plaster  bought  to  the  making  of  the  selles  12^  0 d 

For  carriage  of  the  same  plaster  to  the  TH  6 d 

For  5 ‘AC  wood  bought  for  burning  of  the  plaster  4 s 6 d 

For  carriage  of  the  said  wood  to  the  Trinity  door  5 ‘A d 

r q 

For  a chaldron  of  coals  given  to  John  Fynmouth  and  to  the  poor  people  being  in  the 
TH  by  the  commandment  of  all  the  fellows  this  going  to  Bordeaux  4s  0 d 

For  carriage  of  the  said  coals  to  the  TH  6 d 


61.  Unidentified:  there  are  two  Murtons  in  north  Yorkshire. 

62.  This  is  oddly  phrased,  but  may  refer  to  filling  the  well  with  water. 

63.  He  had  been  master  of  the  Mary  of  Hull  in  1461  and  1463,  and  of  the  Kateryne  Durasse  of  Calais  in  1465: 
Childs,  pp.  39,  46,  63,  79.  TH  bought  coal  each  year  for  the  use  of  the  poor  inmates. 
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For  a M turves  given  to  the  said  poor  people  at  Christmas  this  year  Vkd 

Paid  to  Richard  Bothe  tiler  for  working  of  the  said  6 ton  of  plaster,  the  ton  at  2s  0 d 1 2s  0 d 

Paid  for  22  trees  bought  for  making  of  a buttery  in  the  TH  4 -s  8 d 

For  carriage  of  the  said  22  trees  in  4 loads  from  the  King’s  Staith  unto  the  TH  4 d 

For  3 ton  of  plaster  bought  for  the  said  selles  0 d 

For  solder  bought  for  the  glass  windows  6 d 

Paid  to  Robert  Tetney  wright  in  part  payment  for  making  of  a buttery  in  the  TH  by 
covenant  made  in  great  Is  Od  4 s 8 d 

To  Thomas  Bone  for  a ton  of  plaster  \s  8 d 

To  a slater  and  his  man  for  1 day  work  in  the  TH  1( )d 

For  a tree  and  stowres  bought  for  wivering  of  the  TH  3 d 

To  2 labourers  labouring  there  by  the  half  day  2d 

r r 

For  half  a thrave  of  reed  bought  for  closing  in  of  the  windows  3d 

To  Robert  Pellot  for  a stone  of  iron  for  setting  up  of  a window  8 d 

To  a smith  for  setting  up  of  the  Trinity  image  in  the  Trinity  Chapel  4 d 

For  nailing  up  of  ‘a  Nate  moon’6h  of  the  Trinity  windows  and  for  nails  to  the  same  1 '/W 

For  2C  tile  bought  \s  8 d 

For  making  of  a ‘nate’  to  the  said  window  2d 

f.40v  For  sawing  of  trees  that  went  to  the  said  buttery  4 d 

For  3 wainscots  bought  for  making  of  the  buttery  door  and  windows  in  the  said 
buttery  2s  3d 

To  the  sawyers  for  sawing  of  the  same  wainscots  bd 

S'  —1 

For  nails,  bands  and  crokes  had  to  the  said  door  and  windows  9 d 

To  Robert  Tetney  wright  in  full  payment  for  making  of  the  same  buttery  2s  4 d 

For  half  a stone  of  iron  bought  for  the  bars  of  the  windows  4 d 

For  nails  for  setting  up  of  the  glass  windows  3d 

For  10  shiddes  had  to  the  shores  1 d 

For  nails  had  to  the  nailing  of  the  side-wivers  2d 

To  the  glasier  for  solder  6 d 

To  the  glasier  for  setting  up  of  3 panes  in  the  east  window  and  for  mending  of  the  colours 
in  the  same  6 d 

To  the  smith  for  working  of  the  bars  to  the  windows  6 d 

rn 

Paid  for  'AM  thack-tile  for  thacking  of  the  buttery  4 r 6 d 

For  3C  wall-tile  had  to  the  same  buttery  \\d 

For  bringing  of  the  said  tile  from  the  North  Ferry  unto  the  TH  2d 

For  a cartful  of  lime,  with  the  carriage  2d  2s  6 d 

For  2 quarters  of  sand  4 d 

To  the  carter  for  leading  of  the  said  sand  and  bearing  to  the  cart  2d 

For  lath  nails  bought  11  d 


64.  Turf  was  also  regularly  bought  as  an  alternative  fuel  to  coal. 

65.  The  thrave  or  threave  was  a measure  of  straw,  fodder  etc.  which  varied  in  size  from  place  to  place:  O.E.D. 

66.  The  meaning  of  this  and  the  next-but-one  entry  is  not  clear. 

67.  Crokes  and  bands  were  hinges  extended  across  the  width  of  the  door  to  give  extra  strength:  Salzman,  pp. 
296-8. 

68.  ‘Roofing’:  most  frequently  this  means  thatching,  but  here  it  refers  to  tiling. 
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For  nails  for  nailing  of  the  ewse  boards69  2d 

For  2C  wood  bought  for  burning  of  plaster  \s  6 d 

For  carrying  of  the  said  wood  and  2 ton  of  plaster  4 d 

For  lathing  and  thacking  of  the  said  buttery  by  4 days,  taking  the  day  1 Od  3 s 4 d 

For  carting  and  leading  of  a ton  of  plaster  2d 

For  3C  laths  bought  for  the  said  buttery  \s  2d 

For  4C  wall-tile  D 4 d 

To  the  carter  for  leading  of  the  same  tile  1 d 

For  bearing  of  the  same  tile  1 d 

Paid  for  the  iron  and  workmanship  that  went  to  the  glass  windows  that  was  last 
made  \s  Od 

For  nails  to  the  same  glass  window  3 d 

For  metyng  of  2 ton  of  plaster  and  bearing  of  the  same  2d 

For  2C  nails  that  went  to  the  nailing  of  the  floor  of  the  said  buttery  4 d 

To  a slater  for  burning  and  working  of  3 ton  of  plaster  55  Od 

For  a quarteron70  of  wood  that  failed  of  the  plaster  burning  2d 

For  a fir  deal  to  a table  in  the  chamber  3s  Od 

In  bread  and  ale  given  to  the  purser  and  his  fellowship  of  the  carvell  of  Pykynton  at 
the  setting  up  of  the  two  great  windows  and  10  small  windows  in  the  selles,  the  glass  of 
the  said  windows  given  by  the  said  purser  8 d 


f.41v  The  Account  of  John  Browne,  Alderman  ofTH  from  11  October,  12  Edward  IV 
(1472),  unto  26  February,  13  Edward  IV  (1474),  by  the  space  of  a year,  18  weeks  and 
5 days.72 

f.42r  Payments 

Imprimis,  to  John  Welborne  for  a G of  lead  bought  for  making  of  the  glass  windows  in 
the  TH  4 s \XU 

Item,  for  3C  weight  and  6 stone  of  lead,  per  le  C 4 5 2d , the  which  lead  remains  in  the 
Trinity  storehouse  \5s  Od 

Paid  to  John  Welborne  for  a fodder  of  lead  bought  to  the  TF1  weighing  19'/2C,  the  which 
lead  remains  in  the  Trinity  storehouse  £4  55  Od 

For  ale  at  John  Dale74  to  divers  masters  being  there  at  the  receiving  of  a great  bell  given 
to  the  TH  by  the  high  and  mighty  Prince  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester  6 d 

To  fohn  Welborne  of  Hull,  merchant  for  2 fodders  of  lead  bought  to  the  TH,  per  le  fodder 
£4  3j  4 d £8  6s  8 d 


69.  These  were  eaves-boards  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  roof  to  give  the  slates  a tilt  for  the  better  throwing  off 
of  rainwater:  Salzman,  p.  244. 

70.  A quarter,  possibly  of  a cwt. 

71.  Unidentified:  possibly  Picquigny  near  Amiens  on  the  Somme.  I am  grateful  to  Professor  K.  R.  Andrews 
for  this  suggestion. 

72.  There  is  a copyist’s  error  here:  the  dates  given  are  T1  Oct.,  12  Edw.  IV  (1472)  to  26  Feb.,  14  Edw.  IV 
(1475),  viz.  1 year,  18  weeks  and  5 days’:  this  is  incorrect.  If  the  specified  period  is  correct  — which  seems 
likely  - the  terminal  date  should  be  26  Feb.,  13  Edw.  IV  (1474).  This  is  consistent  with  the  next  heading. 

73.  This  is  explicit  confirmation  of  the  O.E.D.  definition  of  a fodder  or  fother  of  lead  as  1972  cwt. 

74.  A John  Dale  imported  some  wine  at  Hull  in  1453:  Childs,  p.  9. 
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f.43r  The  Account  of  Robert  Stevenson  and  John  Porter  Aldermen  from  14  March,  14 
Edward  IV  (1474),  to  4 September,  15  Edward  IV  (1475),  that  is  to  say  for  [a  year  and] 
25  weeks.75 

f.43v  Payments 

Imprimis,  to  John  Welborne  of  Hull  merchant  for  a fodder  of  lead  bought  by  Robert 
Peton  late  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  TH  aforesaid  £4  35  4 d 

Item,  paid  to  the  said  John  Welborne  for  a fodder  of  lead,  4 'A  stone  and  21b.  of  lead,  the 
fodder  at  £4  £4  2s  1 d 

For  carriage  of  the  same  lead  3 d 

f.44r  The  Account  of  Robert  Stevenson  and  John  Porter  Aldermen  from  4 September,  15 
Edward  IV  (1475),  to  29  August,  16  Edward  IV  (1476),  for  one  whole  year  excepting  6 


days. 

f.45r  Payments 

Item,  for  weighing  of  lead  6 d 

For  bearing  of  lead  \xkd 

For  a sieve  2d 

For  carriage  of  sand  1 d 

For  2C  wood  bought  for  melting  of  lead  \s  6 d 

For  carriage  of  the  same  lead  2d 

For  bearing  of  lead  in  webbs  from  the  brick  house  unto  the  TH  4 d 

To  3 labourers  for  taking  down  of  the  tile  of  the  TH  Is  6 d 

Paid  to  the  plumber  for  casting  of  lead  65  0 d 

For  4C  nails  bought  10 d 

To  a labourer  for  3 days  work  10 d 

In  reward  given  to  the  labourer  above  rehearsed  4 d 

To  the  said  plumber  for  casting  of  lead  1 8v  0 d 

To  Robert  Tetney  wright  \s  4 d 

To  a smith  for  hanging  of  the  Trinity  bell  given  to  the  TH  by  the  right  high  and  mighty 
Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  for  working  of  the  stuff  had  to  the  same  bell  10<7 

Paid  to  John  Welborne  merchant  for  2 fodder  of  lead  bought  to  the  said  TH  £8 

To  the  said  John  Welborne  merchant  in  part  payment  of  a fodder  of  lead  bought  to  the 
said  TH,  the  fodder  at  £4  £3 

Paid  for  wood  and  kyddes77  bought  for  casting  of  the  said  lead  and  for  carriage  of  the  same 
and  sand  as  it  appeareth  by  a bill  shewed  and  examined  upon  these  accounts  5 5 1 d 

Paid  to  the  said  John  Welborne  in  full  payment  of  the  said  £4  for  the  fodder  of  lead 
aforesaid  £1 


75.  There  is  another  copyist’s  error  here:  the  dates  are  probably  correct  but  the  period  is  stated  as  25  weeks, 
in  reality  the  period  was  one  year  and  25  weeks. 

76.  Lead  was  cast  into  sheets  or  ‘webs’. 

77.  A ‘kid’  was  a faggot  or  bundle  of  twigs  or  brushwood  used  for  fuel,  as  here,  or  for  embedding  in  a bank 
etc.  to  strengthen  it:  O.E.D. 
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THE  HERALDIC  WINDOW  AT  FOUNTAINS  HALL 


By  Hugh  Murray 


In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  medieval  art  of  painting  and  staining  glass 
was  all  but  lost.  The  religious  troubles  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Elizabethan 
injunctions  which  followed  brought  to  an  abrupt  end  the  practice  of  filling  church 
windows  with  saintly  and  scriptural  subjects.  That  the  art  survived  was  due  to  a handful 
of  glass  painters  who  supplied,  in  the  main,  armorial  windows  for  those  who,  having 
benefited  from  the  despoliation  of  the  monasteries,  were  rich  enough  to  display  their 
heraldic  achievements  in  their  homes  and  in  the  colleges  and  almshouses  etc.  which  their 
wealth  allowed  them  to  endow. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  glass  painters  was  Baernard  Dininckhoff  who  became  a 
freeman  of  York  in  1 586. 1 He  was  probably  a Bohemian,  a protestant  refugee,  who  had 
settled  in  this  country  a little  earlier  to  practice  both  glass  painting  and,  later, 
architecture.2  His  first  known  and  only  signed  window  is  dated  1585  and  was 
commissioned  by  Sir  William  Fairfax  for  the  Great  Chamber  at  Gilling  Castle.  Two 
windows  were  glazed  at  this  time  with  armorials  painted  in  enamels  showing  in  one  the 
ancestry  of  Sir  William  and  in  the  other  that  of  his  second  wife  Jane,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Brian  Stapleton.  Dininckhoff  completed  the  windows  of  the  Great  Chamber 
with  an  heraldic  pedigree  of  Catherine  Constable  whom  Thomas  Fairfax,  Sir  William's 
only  son,  had  married  in  1594. 3 That  these  three  windows  still  survive,  almost  intact,  at 
Gilling  is  a matter  of  good  fortune.  They  were  sold,  together  with  the  panelling  and 
heraldic  frieze,  in  1929  to  William  Randolph  Hurst  for  installation  at  St.  Donat’s  Castle 
in  South  Wales.  On  Hurst’s  death  in  1951  they  were  discovered  still  in  their  packing 
cases  and  with  the  help  of  the  Pilgrim  Trust  they  were  eventually  acquired  by 
Ampleforth  College,  since  1930  the  owners  of  Gilling  Castle,  and  restored  to  their 
rightful  home  in  1952. 4 

Other  pedigree  windows  by  Dininckhoff  still  survive  almost  complete  or  in  part.  While 
none  of  these  are  signed  they  can  be  firmly  attributed  to  Dininckhoff  on  stylistic 
comparisons  with  his  known  work  at  Gilling  Castle.  In  the  window  of  the  housebody  at 
Shibden  Hall,  Halifax,  are  two  panels  displaying  the  arms  of  the  Waterhouse  family, 
once  owners  of  the  Hall.  From  the  evidence  of  other  fragments  in  the  same  window  it  can 
be  determined  that  these  are  all  that  remains  of  a much  larger  heraldic  scheme  probably 
commissioned  by  Edward  Waterhouse  when  he  succeeded  to  the  property  of  his  father’s 
death  in  1598. 5 6 Of  the  same  period  are  five  shields  of  arms,  now  in  the  chancel  windows 
of  Weston  church  in  Wharfedale,  the  sole  survivors  of  an  elaborate  scheme  of  armorial 
devices  of  the  great  families  of  Claro  Wapentake  and  once  in  the  nearby  Banqueting 
House.  This  was  built  in  the  late  sixteenth  or  early  seventeenth  century  by  the  Vavasour 
family  whose  arms,  happily,  are  among  those  still  to  be  seen  in  the  church. 

1.  F.  Collins  (ed.),  Register  of  the  Freemen  of  the  City  of  York  II,  Surtees  Society  CII  (1900),  p.  28. 

2.  S.  D.  Kitson,  "Barnard  Dinninghof.  Sixteenth  Century  Glass  Painter  and  Architect’  Journal  of  the  British 

Society  of  Master  Glass  Painters  (JBSMGP)  III  No.  2 (October  1929),  pp.  55-8. 

North  Riding,  Record  Office  Memorandum  Book  of  Richard  Cholmley  (1988),  pp.  57  and  161. 

3.  J.  Bilson,  ‘Gilling  Castle’,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal  XIX  (1907),  pp.  105-92. 

4.  ‘When  Billy  Butlin  fought  the  Abbot’  Yorkshire  Life  (November  1981),  pp.  34-7. 

5.  B.  Sprakes,  ‘Baernard  Dininckhoff.  Armorial  Glass  Painter  Extraordinary  Part  II’,  JBSMGP  XVIII 

No.  1 (1983-4),  pp.  41-2. 

6.  op.  cit.  in  note  5,  pp.  40-1. 
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Four  more  heraldic  displays,  painted  by  DininckhofT  in  the  early  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  including  that  at  Fountains  Flail,  the  main  subject  of  this  article, 
are  known  and  there  is  evidence  for  the  existence  of  another  which  has  not  survived.  The 
glass  in  east  window  of  the  Chapel  of  Red  Flouse  School,  Moor  Monkton,  includes 
armorials  of  two  different  periods.  The  main  achievement  with  14  quarters  was  probably 
painted  between  1606,  when  Sir  Henry  Slingsby  built  his  new  house,  and  1611  when  his 
wife,  Francis  Vavasour,  died.  This  is  flanked  by  four  shields,  including  one  recording  the 
marriage  of  Sir  Henry’s  son,  Henry,  to  Barbara  Bellasis  in  1631.  In  1798,  when  they 
were  seen  by  Ely  Hargrove,  they  were  in  a room  in  the  house  called  the  Star  Chamber.7 8 
John,  Lord  Darcy,  commissioned  Dininckhoff  to  provide  him  with  an  heraldic  pedigree 
for  Aston  Hall,  near  Sheffield:  eight  impaled  shields,  portraying  marriages  back  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  were  transferred  to  the  east  window  of  Aston  church  in  1781.  They 
are  now  in  the  east  window  of  the  nave  south  ailse,  surrounding  a main  achievement  of 
eight  quarters,  which,  in  1621,  when  it  was  seen  by  Roger  Dodsworth,  was  also  in  the 
east  window.9  The  last  extant  work  of  this  glass  painter  is  in  the  central  bay  of  the  Great 
Hall  at  Temple  Newsam.  Sir  Arthur  Ingram  bought  this  house,  formerly  Lord  Darcy’s 
residence,  from  the  crown  in  1622  and  immediately  set  about  rebuilding  it.  Dininckhoff, 
who  was  already  working  for  Sir  Arthur,  painted  the  three  De  Lacy  shields  at  the  left  of 
the  bay,  all  that  remains  of  a much  larger  series  depicting  the  owners  of  the  property 
from  the  De  Lacys  to  the  Ingrams.10 

The  evidence  for  another  Dininckhoff  pedigree  window  was  recently  discovered  by 
this  writer  in  a book  in  his  library  which  had  once  belonged  to  Sir  George  Armytage  of 
Kirklees  Park  (1842-1918),  the  noted  genealogist.  Tucked  in  between  the  pages  was  a 
coloured  tracing  (figure  iii)  of  a shield  in  the  same  style  as  those  at  Fountains  Hall.  An 
inscription  above  the  drawing  records  that  this  was  ‘One  of  three  pieces  of  old  glass 
found  in  a lumber  room  at  Broughton  Hall  (1889).  Believed  to  have  come  from  Aldbro’ 
Hall,  the  Meynells’  old  house,  pulled  down  after  Mr.  Scrope  (husband  of  the  Meynell 
coheiress)  sold  it’.  The  marriage  portrayed  is  that  of  Roger  Meynell,  died  1591,  who 
married  Margery  Caterick. 

Fountains  Hall 

In  the  bay  window  of  the  Great  Chamber  (once  known  as  the  chapel)  of  Fountains 
Hall,  built  by  Sir  Stephen  Proctor  in  1611,  are  a large  number  of  armorials  stained  and 
enamelled  on  square  glass  quarries  (Appendix  1).  They  appear  to  represent  heraldic 
pedigrees  of  the  Clifford  and  Mirewray/Proctor  families,  including  the  marriages  of  what 
must  be  collateral  branches.  However,  as  presently  arranged,  the  arms  of  the  various 
families  are  somewhat  randomly  intermingled.  In  the  centre  of  the  central  light  of  the 
window,  on  a large  hexagonal  panel,  is  the  main  achievement,  the  impaled  arms  of  Sir 
Stephen  Proctor  and  his  wife,  Honour  Green.  Additionally  1 1 long  hexagonal  strips  of 
glass  are  inscribed  with  genealogical  details  of  the  Mirewray/Proctor  family.  In  the  east 
(left)  window  there  is  the  remains  of  another  large  Proctor/Green  achievement. 


7.  B.  Sprakes,  ‘Baernard  Dininckhoff.  Armorial  Glass  Painter  Extraordinary  Part  I',  JBSMGP  XVII 
No.  2 (1981-82),  pp.  34-7. 

8.  E.  Hargrove,  The  History  of  the  Castle,  Town,  and  Forest  of  Knaresborough  (York  1789)  5th  Edition,  p.  342. 

9.  op.  cit,  in  note  7,  pp.  32-4. 

J.  Hunter,  History  of  the  Deanery  of  Doncaster  II  (1831)  170. 

J.  W.  Clay  (ed.),  Yorkshire  Church  Notes  1619-1630  by  Roger  Dodsworth  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society 
Record  Series  XXXIV  (1904),  p.  155. 
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r igure  1 

The  main  achievement  in  the  central  light  of  the  oriel  window  showing  the  arms  of  Sir  Stephen  Proctor  and 
his  wife,  Honour  Greene. 

The  window  has  clearly  been  rearranged  at  some  period  in  its  lifetime.  It  is  known 
from  some  scratched  inscriptions  on  a plain  quarry  over  the  Mirewray  & Standish  shield 
in  the  centre  light  of  the  bay  window  that  the  windows  have  been  releaded  at  least  twice. 
These  inscriptions  read:— 

Robert  Simpson 

Chris-topher  Releading  these  windows  1 8- (3  or  8) 

Robert  Dalton  May  1—5  was  new  leading  these  windows 
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It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  missing  or  possible  figures  as  they  are  obscured  by 
leads  repairing  cracks  in  the  quarry.  This,  in  itself,  suggests  a third  releading  or  at  least 
some  subsequent  repairs.  On  any  of  these  three  occasions  it  is  possible  that  the  armorials 
were  rearranged.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  determine  the  history  of  the  armorial 
glass  in  the  windows  of  the  Great  Chamber  after  its  installation  in  1611  during  the 
building  of  the  house  and  suggest  the  original  site  and  arrangement  of  the  armorials. 

History  of  the  Glass 

The  first  record  of  the  glass  is  to  be  found  in  the  journal  of  John  Warburton  who 
became  Somerset  Herald  in  1720. 11  On  11  February  1718/19,  while  employed  by  the 
Excise  Department  at  Bedale,  he  visited  Fountains  and  saw  in  the  Hall  window  ‘a  great 
many  coats  of  arms,  well  preserved  of  the  marriages  of  several  of  the  Proctors’.12  Next, 
in  1789,  Ely  Hargrove  listed  the  armorials  which  he  said  were  in  four  windows  - east, 
middle,  chcular  and  west  but  in  1798,  only  nine  years  later,  he  showed  only  three 
windows  — first,  circular  and  third14  — an  arrangement  confirmed  by  Farrer  in  1806. 13  In 
1818  Langdale  found  all  the  shields  in  the  circular  window  and  recorded  in  detail  their 
positions  within  the  lights  of  that  window.1*3  Thereafter  writers  confine  their  remarks  to 
the  ancestry  of  Sir  Stephen  Proctor.  J.  R.  Walbran,  writing  in  c.  1868  thought  that  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  pedigree  depicted  in  the  window  was  fictitious17 
while  the  Ripon  Civic  Society  in  1977  considered  that  Sir  Stephen  was  a parvenu  who  had 
purchased  for  cash  ‘an  entirely  spurious  family  tree  full  of  noble  ancestors  from  the 
College  of  Arms’.18 

From  the  early  recordings  it  can  be  deduced  that  from  1611  to  at  least  1806  the 
pedigree  armorials  were  located  mainly  in  the  two  side  windows  of  the  Great  Chamber 
with  a single  main  achievement  in  the  central  bay  window.  Ely  Hargrove’s  four  windows 
of  1789  introduces  a certain  amount  of  confusion  which  his  three  windows  of  1798 
corrects.  It  is  not  possible  that  there  was  ever  a fourth  window  in  the  front  of  the  hall  but 
there  is  a two-light  window  at  the  rear,  to  the  right  of  the  fireplace,  which  conceivably 
could  be  described  as  the  middle  window.  If  this  window  in  1789  contained  armorials 
then  the  record  of  the  marriage  of  Sir  Stephen  Proctor,  the  builder  of  the  Hall,  to  Honour 
Greene  would  have  been  in  a relatively  minor  position  diagonally  opposite  the  rest  of  his 
ancestors.  On  the  other  hand  and  more  probably,  Hargrove,  on  preparing  his  text  for 
publication  could  have  misinterpreted  the  notes  he  made  at  the  time  of  his  visit  and 
separated  the  Proctor/Mirewray  armorials  into  two  lists  under  the  headings  Middle 
window  and  West  window  while,  actually,  they  were  all  in  the  West  window.  This 
interpretation  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  middle  window  list  contains  22  alliances 
— too  many  to  fit  into  the  20  spaces  available  in  the  middle  row  of  the  two-light  window. 
By  1798  Hargrove  had  noticed  his  error  and  had  corrected  it  in  the  next  edition  of  his 
guide,  combining  them  all  under  the  heading  Third  window. 


11.  W.  H.  Godfrey,  The  Cotlege  of  Arms,  (1963),  pp.  160-1. 

12.  ‘Journal  in  1718-19  of  John  Warburton  FRS,  FSA,  Somerset  Herald’,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal  XV, 
(1900),  p.  71. 

13.  E.  Hargrove,  The  History  of  the  Castle,  Town,  and  Forest  of  Knaresborough  York,  (1789)  4th  Edition,  pp.  195-7. 

14.  op.  cit.  in  note  8,  pp.  219-21.  The  same  information  is  repeated  in  subsequent  editions. 

15.  The  History  of  Ripon,  comprehending  a Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Account  of  that  Ancient  Borough.  Printed  and  sold 
by  W.  Farrer,  Ripon  1801,  pp.  184-6.  Another  edition  (1806). 

16.  The  Tourists  Companion  being  a Concise  Description  and  History  of  Ripon,  Studley  Park,  Fountains  Abbey  etc.  etc. 
Printed  and  sold  by  T.  Langdale,  Ripon  (1818),  pp.  40-3. 

17.  J.  R.  Walbran,  Memorials  of  Fountains  Abbey  I,  Surtees  Society  XLII,  (1863),  p.  368n. 

J.  R.  Walbran,  Memorials  of  Fountains  Abbey  II,  Surtees  Society  LXVII,  (1878),  p.  345.  Walbran  died  on 
9 April  1869,  but  he  never  worked  again  after  a stroke  in  April  1868. 

18.  Ripon  Civic  Society  Ripon  1977.  p.  78. 
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On  the  basis  that  all  the  armorials  were  in  one  window  it  is  possible  to  produce,  using 
both  the  1789  and  1798  lists,  a reconstruction  of  the  window  as  it  appeared  at  this  time 
(Appendix  2).  An  examination  of  this  reconstruction  immediately  reveals  that  the 
shields,  especially  those  that  are  numbered,  do  not  fall  into  a logical  pedigree  order 
(Appendix  3),  neither  are  there  enough  to  fill  all  the  available  spaces.  It  is  certain 
therefore  that  the  original  order  had  been  disturbed  and  probable  that  some  damaged 
armorials  had  been  removed.  This  may  have  been  during  the  releading  carried  out  by 
Robert  Dalton  in  May  1—5.  The  missing  figures  are  hidden  by  a later  repair  and  can 
only  be  revealed  if  a further  restoration  is  undertaken.  If  this  theory  is  correct  the  latest 
date  possible  is  1785  but  any  of  the  preceding  decades  will  fit. 

By  the  time  Langdale  published  his  guide  in  1818  all  the  armorial  quarries  had  been 
relocated  in  the  central  circular  window,  possibly  the  work  of  Robert  Simpson  and 
Christopher  who  releaded  the  windows  in  1 8- (3  or  8);  again  with  the  missing  detail 
hidden  by  the  later  repair.  Three  dates  are  then  possible,  1808,  1813  and  1818.  The  first 
of  these  coincides  with  a change  of  ownership  of  the  Hall.  In  1768  the  estate  had  been 
purchased  by  William  Aislabie,  a descendent  of  the  Mallorys,  for  many  centuries  owners 
of  the  adjacent  Studley  Royal,  and  passed,  on  his  death  in  1781  to  his  elder  daughter 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Charles  Allanson.  On  her  death,  childless,  in  1808,  Elizabeth 
Sophia  Lawrence,  her  niece  and  daughter  of  her  younger  sister  Ann  Sophia,  wife  of 
William  Lawrence,  inherited.19  Elizabeth  Sophia  Lawrence,  on  coming  into  her 
inheritance,  seems  to  have  decided  that  the  dwindling  number  of  shields  would  make  a 
better  display  in  one  window.  To  do  this  she  had  to  move  from  the  bay  a single  shield 
described  by  Hargrove  in  1789  as  Mallaray  but  in  1798  by  the  blazons  of  the  arms  of 
Greene  and  Proctor.  This  is  probably  the  fragmentary  shield  now  in  the  left  hand 
window.  After  her  death  in  1845  Fountains  Hall  passed  to  Frederick  John  Robinson,  1st 
Earl  of  Ripon.  He  was  descended  from  George  Aislabie  of  York  who  had  married  Mary, 
the  last  of  the  Mallorys.  They  were  also  the  grandparents  of  William  Aislabie,  the  owner 
from  1768-89.  On  the  death  of  Frederick  Oliver  Robinson,  2nd  Marquis  of  Ripon,  in 
1923,  the  estate  was  bought  by  his  cousin,  Commander  Clare  Vyner  R.N.20  He  and  his 
wife  engaged  William  Anelay  & Co.  of  York  in  1927  to  undertake  extensive  repairs  and 
alterations  to  the  Hall.21  It  may  be  that  at  this  time  a third  restoration  of  the  window  in 
the  Great  Chamber  was  carried  out.  J.  W.  Morkill  in  1933  draws  attention  to  one  of  the 
genealogical  inscriptions  which  he  had  seen  earlier  in  the  window.  It  is  no  longer  there. 
Additionally  nine  of  the  armorial  quarries  recorded  in  1818  are  now  missing.  These 
would  appear  to  be  victims  of  the  very  heavy  hail  storm  in  1970  after  which  some 
restoration  work  was  necessary.  Thus  there  have  been  three  restorations  for  which 
there  is  positive  evidence  but  there  may  have  been  a fourth  in  1927. 

The  Pedigrees 

1 Clifford 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  Proctors  who  had  held  lands  belonging  to  Fountains 
Abbey  for  many  years  would  have  no  love  for  the  Cliffords,  Earls  of  Cumberland.  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  Henry  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland  had  Gabriel 
Proctor  forcibly  ejected  from  his  lands  on  the  basis  of  a more  recent  lease  which  Gabriel 
claimed  was  a forgery.  The  Court  of  the  Star  Chamber  reinstated  him  but  the  feud 


19.  op.  cit.  in  note  17  (1878),  pp.  344  and  356. 

20.  Fountains  Hall  Pitkin  Pictorials  Ltd.  (1971),  p.  6. 

21.  H.  E.  C.  Stapleton,  A Skilful  Master  Builder  (York  1975),  pp.  19  and  67. 

22.  J.  W.  Morkill,  The  Parish  of  Kirkby  Malhamdale  (1933),  p.  220. 

23.  J.  T.  Brighton,  The  Enamel  Glass  Painters  of  York  1585-1795.  Unpublished  D.Phil.  Thesis  (1979)  I,  p.  47. 
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continued.  A lawsuit  brought  by  Gabriel  and  Thomas  Proctor  in  1556-7  lasted  for  over 
21  years  to  the  detriment  of  the  Proctors’  finances.24 

In  earlier  years  however  Geoffrey  Proctor  of  Nether  Bordley  in  Craven  appointed 
‘Maister  Antony  Clifford  Esquier’  as  one  of  the  supervisors  of  his  will,  proved  in  1525, 
following  the  example  of  Roger  Proctor  of  Coppercott  whose  will,  proved  in  1517,  was 
supervised  by  Sir  Henry  Clifford,  Knyght’.25 

By  including  a Clifford  pedigree  window  in  the  Great  Chamber  of  his  new  house  Sir 
Stephen  Proctor  paid  a great  compliment  to  the  Cliffords  and  it  would  seem  to  be  an  act 
of  propitiation,  an  attempt  to  gain  the  favour  of  Francis  Clifford,  the  4th  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  second  son  of  Henry,  the  2nd  Earl  with  whom  the  long  running  lawsuit 
had  been  pursued.  Stephen  Proctor  had  himself  upset  a close  relative  of  the  Cliffords,  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  by  making  slanderous  speeches  against  him,  which  resulted  in  a legal 
action  in  1602.  John  Mallory  of  Studley,  his  immediate  neighbour,  with  whom  he  lived 
on  suspicious  and  unfriendly  terms,  wrote  to  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  father 
of  Frances,  who  in  1610  became  the  wife  of  Henry,  eventually  5th  and  last  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  describing  Proctor  as  being  so  puffed  up  ‘with  vain  glory  that  he  forgets 
what  he  has  been’.  The  window  must  have  been  a gesture  of  conciliation  to  the  powerful 
Cliffords.26  Nowhere  in  the  window  is  there  any  suggestion  that  the  Cliffords  and 
Proctor  were  connected  by  a marriage. 

Only  20  of  the  Clifford  pedigree  armorials  are  known,  of  which  14  still  exist  today. 
Another  32  would  have  been  required  to  fill  the  first  (east)  window,  assuming  that  most 
of  the  central  light  was  occupied  by  a large  hexagonal  panel  with  a cartouche  and 
strapwork  surround  containing  the  main  Clifford  achievement,  a similar  arrangement  to 
the  Proctor/Greene  arms  now  in  the  centre  of  the  bay  window.  The  alliances  recorded 
by  the  majority  of  the  known  shields  can  be  located  in  a contemporary  pedigree  of  the 
Earls  of  Cumberland  and  their  ancestors  recorded  by  William  Colbarne,  Rouge  Dragon 
Pursuivant,  in  1560/1. 27  The  earliest  marriage  still  present  in  the  window  is  that  of 
Clifford  and  Bohun  in  the  fourteenth  century.  However  a footnote  to  Flower’s  pedigree, 
added  at  a later  time  with  the  benefit  of  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Clifford 
ancestry,  says  ‘This  generation. ..did  not  exist’.  Neither  the  Clifford  and  Calthropp  nor 
the  Clifford  and  Flint  marriages  of  the  window  are  included  in  the  pedigree  but  a list  of 
coats  of  arms  recorded  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable  in  1558  includes  a Flynt  quarter  in 
the  achievement  of  Clyflforde,  Erie  of  Cumberland.28  Intriguingly  Sir  Bernard  Burke  in 
General  Armory  (1884)  states  that  this  coat  was  granted  by  Clifford.  One  Clifford  shield 
without  an  impalement  has  the  inscription  underneath  ‘Lord  — Clifforde’  which  implies 
either  that  he  married  a non  armigerous  lady  or  that  he  was  a bachelor.  The  only 
candidate  in  this  latter  category  is  Roger  de  Clifford,  2nd  Baron,  who  died  unmarried  in 
1326/7,  which  could  suggest  that  the  heraldic  pedigree  in  the  window  started  with  his 
father,  the  first  Baron  Clifford.  While  later  knowledge  shows  this  to  have  been  Robert  de 
Clifford  who  married  Maud,  daughter  and  eventual  coheir  of  Thomas  de  Clare,  a 
grandson  of  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  contemporary  Cliffords  did  not 
appear  to  know  this  and  did  not  claim  the  Clare  quarter  which  would  have  been  their 
right.  Instead  Colbarne  records  that  Roger’s  father  was  another  Roger  who  married 
Maude  or  Izabell,  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  Vypont,  Lord  of  Westmorland,  a lady 

24.  J.  W.  Morkill,  op.  cit.  in  note  22,  pp.  214-15. 

25.  J.  W.  Morkill,  op.  cit.  in  note  22,  p.  218. 

26.  J.  W.  Morkill,  op.  cit.  in  note  22,  pp.  220-1. 

27.  C.  B.  NorclifFe  (ed.),  The  Visitation  of  Yorkshire  in  1563  and  1564  made  by  William  Flower  Norroy  King  of  Arms 

Harleian  Society  XVI,  (1881)  11  and  60-63. 

J.  W.  Dendy  (ed.),  Visitations  of  the  North  Part  1,  Surtees  Society  CXXII  (1912)  pp.  xlvi-1  and  xl. 

28.  W.  H.  D.  LongstafFe  (ed.),  Heraldic  Visitation  of  the  Northern  Counties  in  1530  by  Thomas  Tonge  Norroy  King  of 

Arms  Surtees  Society  XLI,  (1863),  p.  ii. 
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who  was  aged  10  in  1264. 

On  this  basis  the  following  Clifford  marriages  from  Colbarne’s  pedigree  should  have 
been  included  in  the  window: 

Clifford  and  Vipoint  Clifford  and  Berkeley 

Clifford  and  Neville  Clifford  and  Beauchamp 

Clifford  and  Bromflet  Clifford  and  Percy 

and  possibly 

Clifford  and  St.John  Clifford  and  Dacre 

as  the  Cliffords  had  twice  married  into  these  families  according  to  the  contemporary 
pedigree.  To  complete  the  armorials  from  1560/1,  the  date  of  Colbarne’s  pedigree,  to 
1611,  the  date  of  the  window,  these  additional  alliances  are  needed: 

Clifford  and  Brandon  Clifford  and  Cecil 

The  reconstruction  of  the  first  window  in  1789  (Appendix  1)  shows  that,  with  one 
exception,  the  Clifford  marriages  were  displayed  in  the  top  two  rows.  The  eleven  blank 
spaces  are  thus  adequate  for  the  ten  alliances  listed  above.  The  next  two  rows,  with  the 
exception  of  Clifford  and  Hughes,  were  reserved  for  the  marriages  of  Clifford  ladies.  Ten 
spaces  (or  eleven  if  Clifford  and  Hughes  is  out  of  place)  are  available  and  could  include: 

Nevill  and  Clifford  Percy  and  Clifford 

Mauley  and  Clifford  Clifton  and  Clifford 

Ratcliffe  and  Clifford  Bowes  and  Clifford 

Metcalfe  and  Clifford  Scrope  and  Clifford 

Conyers  and  Clifford  Huddleston  and  Clifford 

Stanley  and  Clifford  Sackville  and  Clifford 

The  bottom  two  rows  contained  the  marriages  of  related  families,  in  one  case  of  the 
ancestors  of  Margaret  Bromflete,  the  heiress  who  married  John  Clifford,  9th  Baron,  and 
in  another  the  grandchildren  of  Henry  Clifford,  2nd  Earl  of  Cumberland.  Here  eleven 
spaces  remain  blank  and  it  is  not  possible  to  suggest  with  any  certainty  what  marriages 
might  have  filled  them.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  three  categories  of  alliances  did  not 
neatly  fit  into  the  suggested  spaces  and  had  to  overflow  into  the  rows  below.  If,  following 
the  pattern  of  the  Proctor/Mirewray  window,  a Clifford  crest  was  included,  at  least  one 
but  probably  two  spaces  would  have  been  required  in  the  top  row  which  would  explain 
why  Clifford  and  Hughes  is  in  the  third  row.  Three  of  the  marriages  of  Clifford  ladies 
would  then  have  to  come  down  to  row  five,  leaving  only  eight  spaces  to  fill  with  other 
related  families. 


2 Mirewray  and  Proctor 

The  forbears  of  Sir  Stephen  Proctor  were  farmers,  tenants  of  Furness  Abbey,  but  it 
was  his  father,  an  ironmaster,  who  accumulated  the  wealth  that  enabled  him  to  purchase 
a landed  estate  and  build  a grand  mansion  on  it.29  Thus,  having  bought  the  social  rank 
befitting  a Collector  of  Fines  on  Penal  Statutes,  an  appointment  gained  in  1609  which 
cannot  have  enhanced  his  popularity,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  demonstrate  his  gentility  to 
his  neighbours  by  an  elaborate  display  of  ancestral  heraldry  in  the  third  (West)  window 
of  the  Great  Chamber  of  his  new  hall. 

The  reconstruction  of  this  window  (Appendix  2)  shows  the  same  basic  pattern  as  the 
Clifford  window.  The  top  two  rows  contain  what  appear  to  be  Mirewray  or  Proctor 
marriages  in  Sir  Stephen’s  direct  lineage,  the  next  row  marriages  of  Mirewray  or  Proctor 
ladies  and  the  final  three  rows,  in  this  case,  related  families.  There  is  one  exception  to 
this  pattern;  the  lower  rows  of  the  left  hand  light  display  alliances  made  by  the  family 
of  his  wife,  Honour  Greene. 


29.  E.  M.  Walker,  Stephen  Proctor.  The  Builder  of  Fountains  Hall  Ripon  (1952),  p.  15. 
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The  armorial  quarries  in  the  top  rows  (Type  A)  are  of  a different  style  to  those  in  the 
rest  of  this  window  and  the  Clifford  window  (Type  B).  The  type  B quarries  have  a 
simple  strapwork  border  containing  an  impaled  shield  and  below,  separately  framed,  an 
inscription  detailing  the  marriage  displayed  on  the  shield.  The  type  A quarries  contain 
the  shield  alone  while  much  fuller  genealogical  details  are  inscribed  on  a long  hexagonal 
quarry  below. 

The  inscriptions  below  the  second  row  of  shields  refer  in  four  cases  to  members  of  the 
family  described  as  Mirewray  alias  Proctor,  while  Sir  Stephen  himself  is  called  Proctor 
alias  Mirewray.  The  implication  of  this  is  that  the  family  were  originally  called 
Mirewray  and  subsequently  changed  to  Proctor,  either  because  of  a Proctor  marriage 
with  a Mirewray  heiress  or  more  probably  becuase  a Mirewray  younger  son  obtained  an 
appointment  as  proctor  for  the  monks  of  Furness  Abbey  and  subsequently  took  his  title 
as  his  surname.  In  support  of  this  latter  theory  an  Adam  de  Mirewrae  was  known  in 
1231,  as  a witness  to  a Furness  Abbey  document  at  a time  when  the  Proctor  surname  did 
not  exist  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  did  not  occur  until  c.  1350  when  the  monasteries 
obtained  licence  to  lease  their  properties  to  tenants  and  thus  needed  proctors  to 
represent  them  in  the  courts.  A Richard  II  Poll  Tax  return  of  1379  has  the  last  occurence 
of  the  Mirewray  name  referring  to  one  Gilbert  de  Myrewra. 


Figure  ii 

A pair  of  type  A armorial  quarries  with  a separate  genealogical  quarry  below. 


The  other  factor  that  unifies  the  second  row  of  armorials  is  the  reference  to  Friarhead 
in  Five  of  the  inscriptions.  Friarhead  was  a farmhold  in  the  township  of  Winterburn 
leased  to  the  Proctors  by  the  Abbey  of  Furness.  This  row  must  then  represent  the 
ancestry  of  Sir  Stephen  Proctor.  Using  the  small  numbers  painted  on  the  quarries  and 
the  names  of  children,  where  given  in  the  inscriptions,  it  is  possible  to  construct  a logical 
connected  pedigree  (Appendix  3a)  which  fits  with  the  few  other  facts  known  about  the 
Proctors  of  Friarhead.  This  pedigree  starts  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  by 
which  time  the  Proctor  surname  must  have  been  well  established. 


30.  J.  W.  Morkill,  op.  cit.  in  note  22,  p.  215. 
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The  inscriptions  in  the  top  row  refer  only  to  Mirewray,  making  no  mention  of  a 
Proctor  connection.  Sir  Oliver  Mirewray  is  described  as  ‘of  Tymbridge  in  the  Countip  of 
Kent’  while  the  families  of  several  of  the  Mirewray  wives,  Finch,  Crimpes  and  Kempe, 
can  all  be  found  in  a Kentish  context.  These  Mirewrays  are,  in  fact,  the  Mereworths  of 
Mereworth  Castle,  near  Tonbridge  in  Kent.  Again  the  small  numbers  and  genealogical 
details  allow  a pedigree  to  be  constructed  (Appendix  3b).  Their  inclusion  in  the  window 
can  only  be  an  attempt  by  Sir  Stephen  Proctor  to  give  some  panache  to  his  own  much 
duller  farming  background  suggested  by  the  similarity  of  Mirewray  to  Mereworth.  If,  as 
suggested  by  Ripon  Civic  Society,  Sir  Stephen  Proctor  bought  this  pedigree  from  the 
College  of  Arms,  that  is  all  he  bought.  Although  knighted  by  James  I in  1604  he  did  not 
approach  the  College  for  a grant  of  arms.31  The  arms  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  main 
achievement,  representing  Proctor,  ( Gules  three  cinquefoils  pierced  ermine)  first  appear  in  the 
window  for  Sir  Stephen’s  grandfather,  Thomas  Mirewraye  alias  Proctor,  who  married 
Mary  Proctor.  These  would  seem  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Proctors  without  proper 
authority  or  surely  Sir  Stephen  would  have,  after  May  1611,  purchased  a baronetcy.  The 
qualification  for  this  was  an  armigerous  grandfather  in  the  male  line  and  an  income  of 

o n 

at  least  £ 1 ,000  a year.  With  this  honour  his  gentrification  would  have  been  complete. 

In  his  defence  he  does  not  state  that  his  family  is  connected  with  the  Kent  family;  only 
by  the  juxtaposition  in  the  window  of  the  two  families  is  it  implied.  He  does  seem, 
however,  to  have  adopted  their  coat  of  arms  to  represent  the  Mirewrays  in  his  own 
ancestry.  Neither  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  his  own  pedigree  in  the  second  row. 
Walbran  who  found  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  fictitious  and  the  Ripon  Civic 
Society  who  thought  it  entirely  spurious  go  too  far. 

By  1 789  the  third  window  had  suffered  less  than  the  Clifford  Window,  having  lost  only 
seven  armorial  quarries,  one  of  the  marriage  of  a Mirewraye  or  Proctor  female  and  the 
other  six  of  related  families.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  known  pedigree  for  this  family, 
it  is  not  possible  to  conjecture  what  they  might  have  been.  Neither  is  it  possible  to 
produce  a pedigree  for  the  Greene  family  connecting  the  six  or  possibly  seven  armorial 
quarries.  This  family  is  represented  by  three  different  coats  of  arms,  two  of  which  are 
known  on  a 1467  brass  in  Lowick  church,  Northamptonshire,  to  Henry  Grene  whose 
great-grandfather  was  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  whose  father  married  Mary  Grene 
of  Bridgenorth.33  It  is  therefore  possible  that  Honour  Greene  is  related  to  this  family. 

Conclusion 

Although  a number  of  armorials  of  both  the  Clifford  and  Proctor/Mirewray  families 
have  been  lost  through  damage  and  deterioration  over  the  years  and  those  remaining 
moved  and  rearranged  randomly  in  the  ‘circular’  or  bay  window  it  has  been  possible  to 
suggest  how  the  windows  looked  just  prior  to  1808  and  what  other  alliances  may  have 
been  represented  in  the  heraldry.  The  small  numbers  visible  on  some  of  the  armorial 
quarries  have  made  it  possible  to  construct  a pedigree  for  Sir  Stephen  Proctor  and  this 
in  turn  would  allow  the  type  A quarries  to  be  rearranged  in  their  original  order  at  the 
time  they  were  painted  and  installed  by  Dininckhoff.  It  is  clear  that  at  the  releading 
prior  to  1789  these  quarries  were  nearly  all  reinserted  with  the  vertical  pairs  in  each  light 
transposed.  A reversal  of  these  would  put  the  quarries  into  numerical  order,  from  right 
to  left,  with  the  shield  showing  the  six  quarters,  which  Sir  Stephen’s  children  would  be 
entitled  to  display  on  the  death  of  their  mother,  nearest  the  centre  of  the  room. 

A few  of  the  type  B quarries  are  numbered  and  so  may  be  the  remainder  — with  the 
numbers  hidden  by  the  leads.  Only  by  removing  the  leads  during  a future  restoration 

31.  J.  Foster  (ed.),  Grantees  of  Arms  to  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  Harleian  Society  LXVI,  (1915). 

32.  F.  W.  Pixley,  A History  of  the  Baronetage  (1900),  p.  17. 

33.  Gough’s  Sepulchural  Monuments  II  part  III  (1776),  p:  215. 
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Figure  iii 

The  drawing  of  the  type  B armorial  quarry,  once  at  Aldborough  Flail,  which  gives  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  a now  lost  Dininckhoff  pedigree  window. 


can  these  be  found.  Without  this  information  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  with  a high 
degree  of  probability  what  the  original  arrangement  of  these  was.  However  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  leaded  windows  that  periodic  releadings  are  essential  to  prevent  the  delicate 
glass  cracking  or  falling  out  as  the  leads  lose  their  nature  with  the  passage  of  time  and 
the  panels  sag  and  bow  at  their  lower  extremities.  When  that  time  is  reached  it  is  hoped 
that  this  study  will  provide  the  basis  for  the  quarries  to  be  remounted  in  a more  logical 
order  even  if  they  are  left  in  the  bay  window,  their  home  since  1808. 
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APPENDIX  I a Bay  Window  Today  - Middle  Row 


Proctor 

Crest 

Mirewray 

& 

Vaulkes 

(A) 

Mirewray 

& 

Finche 
(A)  4 

Mirewray 

& 

Crimpes 

(A)  i5 

Mirewray 

& 

Dorrell 

(B) 

Mirewray 

& 

Mallarey 

(B) 

Mirewray 

& 

Kempe 

(A)  3 

Proctor 

Crest 

Mirewray 

(A)  2 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

Clifforde 

& 

Flintte 

(B) 

Proctor 
quarterly 
of  sixj 
(A)  14 

Pqu.  M 
& 

Proctor 
(A)  11 

P qu.  M 
& 

Nowell 

(A)  12 

Mirewray 

& 

Lamberde 

(A)  9 

Mirewray 

& 

Pi  qu.  La 

(A)  7 

Mirewray 

& 

Hammerton 

(A)  8 

G 

H 

Quarterly 

1 & 4 Proctor 

2 & 3 Mirewraye 
impaling 

Quarterly 

1 & 4 Greene 

2 Greene 

3 Teetder 

1 

J 

K 

Langdale 

& 

Mirewrave 
(B)  1 

Gr  qu.  Gr 
& 

Teetder 

(B) 

Middleton 

& 

Proctor 

(B) 

Banke 

& 

Proctor 

(B) 

Clapeam 

& 

Proctor 

(B) 

Bedendine* 

& 

Mirewrave 

(B) 

Clifforde 

& 

Calthropp 

(B)  2 

Thrognell 

& 

Mirewr 

(B)  2 

Greene 

& 

Crewe 

(B) 

Clifford 

& 

Hues 

(B)  9 

Thirkeld 

& 

Aston 

(B) 

Fleminge 

& 

Thirkeld 

(B) 

Thirkeld 

& 

Huddleston 

(B) 

Wharton 

& 

Clifford 

(B) 

Huddleston 

& 

Corwen 

(B) 

Gr  qu.  Gr 
& 

Pollington 

(B) 

Greene 

& 

Greene 

(B) 

Pickering 

& 

Lowther 

(B) 

Pickering 

& 

Lassells 

(B) 

Thirkeld 

& 

Lomlev 

(B) 

Gr  qu.  Gr 
& 

Follied 

(B) 

Aske 

& 

Clifforde 

(B) 

Greene 

& 

Broughton 

(B) 

Bromeflet 

& 

Vipoynte 

(B) 

Proctor 

& 

Ellis 

(B) 

Mirewraye 

& 

Standish 

(B) 

Atton 

& 

Fitziohn 

(B) 

Huddleston 

& 

Clebburn 

(B) 

Clifford 

& 

Stejohn 

(B)  6 

Genealogical  Quarries: 

A JefTray  Mirewray  esq  mar  Ann  the  sister  of  John  Vaulkes  had  issue  John,  Jeff.  Adam  & Ann 
B Tho.  Mirewray  knig  married  Elizabeth  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Finche  kni.  had  issue  Adam  & John 

C Adan  Mirewraye  esq  married  the  daughter  of  John  Crimpes  esq.  & had  issue  Jeffray 

D Sir  Oliver  Mirewray  of  Tymbridge  in  the  countie  of  Kent  & the  had  issue  Godfrey  & Jane 
E Godfrey  Mirewray  married  the  daughter  of  Richeard  Kempe  esq  & had  issue  Thomas,  Da  & Margaret 
F Godfrey  Mirewray  had  issue  Sir  Olyver  Mirewray 

G Thom.  Mirewraye  als  Proctor  of  Frierhead  mar  Mary  daughter  of  Thomas  Proctor  of  Winterborn.  & had 

issue 

H Thom.  Mirewray  als  Proctor  of  Frierhead  mar  Grace  dau  of  Tho.  Nowell  ye  had  issue 
I Stephen  Proctor  of  Frierhead  mar  ye  daugh  of  Henrye  Famberde  ye  had  issue  Gabriel  Thomas  & otce  mo 
J Gabriel  Mirewray  alias  Proctor  of  Frierhead  mar  Eliz.  ye  dau  of  Hugh  Flemynge  ye  had  issue 
K John  Mirewray  als  Proctor  of  Frierhead  marr  Marie  ye  daughter  of  John  Hammerton  of  Munckroyd 

Abbreviations:  qu.  - quartering,  Gr  - Greene,  P - Proctor,  M - Mirewray,  Pi  - Pickering,  Fa  - Fassells 
(A)  - shield  without  inscription  (B)  - shield  with  inscription 
Notes:  f — Quarterly  1 & 6 Proctor  2 Mirewray  3 Greene  4 Greene  5 Teetder 
* - Full  inscription  reads  ‘Bedendine  alis  Bedenham  & Mirewray’ 
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One  Shield  — 


Proctor 
Mirewray  — 

Greene  — 

Greene  — 

Teetder  - 

Clifford 


I b Bay  Window  Today  - Top  Row  (centre) 


Lord 

Clifforde 

(B) 

Clifforde 

& 

Dacres 

(B) 

Clifforde 

& 

Bedford 

(B) 

Litzwilliam 

& 

Clifford 

(B) 

Boynton 

& 

Clifforde 

(B) 

Derbye 

& 

Spencer 

(B) 

Left  Hand  Window  Today 


Quarterly 


1 Non  heraldic  fragments 

2 Greene 

3 Mirewraye  (upside  down) 

4 Proctor 

5 Non  heraldic  fragment 

6 A cinquefoil  from  a Proctor  quarter  & a non  heraldic  fragment 


Blazons  of  Main  Arms 

Gules  3 cinquefoils  ermine 

Argent  a chevron  gules  between  10  crosses  crosslet  sable 
Argent  on  a cross  gules  5 crescents  or  on  a chief  gules  3 bezants 
Chequy  or  and  azure  within  a bordure  gules 
Or  a lion  passant  between  3 annulets  sable 
chequy  or  and  azure  a fess  gules 
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APPENDIX  II 

Reconstruction  of  the  Windows  based  on  Hargrove’s  lists  of  1789  & 1798 


a Third  Window  (West) 


Proctor 

Crest 

Mirewray 

& 

Vaulkes 
(A)  [6] 

Mirewray 

& 

Finche 

(A)  4 

Mirewray 

& 

Crimpes 

(A)  5 

Mirewray 

& 

Mallarey 

(B) 

Mirewray 

& 

Dorrell 

(B) 

Mirewray 

(A)  2 

Mirewray 

& 

Kempe 

(A)  3 

Mirewray 

(A)  [1] 

Proctor 

Crest 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Proctor 

[Proctor 

Proctor 

Proctor 

Proctor 

Proctor 

Proctor 

[Mirewray 

& 

quarterly 

& 

& 

& 

& 

& 

& 

Greene 

ofsixt] 

Proctor 

Nowell 

Lamberde 

Flemvnge 

Hammerton 

Pi  qu.  La] 

(A) 

(A)  14 

(A)  11 

(A)  12 

(A)  9 

(A)  [10] 

(A)  8 

(A)  7 

L 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

Langdale 

Greene 

Middleton 

Bancke 

[ Proctor/  M irewray 

Clapeam 

Bedendine* 

Thrognell 

& 

& 

& 

& 

Main  Achievement] 

& 

& 

& 

Mirewraye 

Teetder 

Proctor 

Proctor 

Proctor 

Mirewrave 

Mirewr. 

(B)  1 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B)  2 

Greene 

Greene 

Thirkeld 

Fleminge 

Thirkeld 

Ratcliffe 

Huddleston 

& 

& 

& 

& 

& 

& 

& 

Wake. 

Crewe 

Aston 

Thirkeld 

Huddleston 

Huddleston 

Corwen 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

Greene 

Greene 

Pickering 

Pickering 

Thirkel 

Thirkeld 

Huddlestone 

& 

& 

& 

& 

& 

& 

& 

Pollington 

Greene 

Eowther 

Lassells 

Engleby 

Lomley 

Fenwick 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

Greene 

Greene 

Mirewraye 

Proctor 

Dudley 

Huddlest. 

& 

& 

& 

& 

& 

& 

Folliad 

Broughton 

Standish 

Ellis 

Thirkeld 

Clebburn 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

Genealogical  Quarries: 

As  Appendix  I a with  the  addition  of  (no  longer  in  existence):— 

L Stephen  Proctor  alias  Mirewraye  mar  Honour  daug  of  RafFe  Greene  and  ye  had  issue  nowe  liv 
Abbreviations  and  Notes:  as  Appendix  I a 
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b First  Window  (East)  - the  three  central  lights 


Clifford 

Ford 

Clifforde 

Clifford 

& 

Clifforde 

& 

& 

Stejohn 

Calthropp 

Bohuns 

(B)  6 

(B) 



(B)  2 

(B) 

Clifforde 

Clifforde 

Clifforde 

& 

& 

& 

Flintte 

Dacres 

Bedford 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

Clifford 

[Clifford  Main 

Wharton 

& 

Achievement] 

& 

Hues 

Clifford 

(B)  9 

(B) 

Aske 

Fitzwillm 

Chalmslay 

Boynton 

& 

& 

& 

& 

Clifforde 

Clifford 

Clifforde 

Clifforde 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

Bromeflet 

Derbye 

Derbye 

& 

& 

& 

Vipoynte 

Oxenford 

Spencer 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

Bromeflet 

Urie 

Atton 

Fitzharden 

& 

& 

& 

duk 

Atton 

Atton 

Fitziohn 

Corneval 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

c Circular  (Central)  Window 

Proctor  quartering  Greene  (for  blazons  see  Appendix  I b) 


Figure  iv 

A pair  of  type  B armorial  quarries  which  include  details  of  the  marriage  portrayed. 
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APPENDIX  III 
a — Pedigree  of  PROCTOR 


Thomas  PROCTOR  of  Friarhead 
Will  dated  22  May  proved 
8 July  1507  to  be  buried 
St.  Andrew  Gargrave 


= Eden  dau  of [PICKERING] 


John  MIREWRAY 
alias  PROCTOR 


Mary  dau  of 

John  HAMMERTON 


Stephen  MIREWRAY  alias  = dau  of  Henry 

PROCTOR  of  Friarhead  LAMBERDE 


Gabriel  MIR 
PROCTOR  ofFriarhead 


[10] 


11 


iWRAY  alias  = Elizabeth  dau  of  Hugh  Thomas  MIREWRAY  alias  = Mary  dau  of  John 


FLEMYNGE 


PROCTOR  ofFriarhead 


issue 


PROCTOR  of 
Winterburn 


12 


Thomas  MIREWRAY  alias  PROCTOR  = Grace  dau  & heir  of  THOMAS  NOWELE 


of  the  Manor  of  Warsill  near 

of  Read 

Ripon,  Ironmaster 

He  died 

[13]  | 

Sir  Stephen  PROCTOR  alias 
MIREWRAY  of  Fountains  Hall. 
Born  at  Friarhead  near  Gargrave. 
Bapt.  4 May  1562  at  Gargrave. 
Knight  14  March  1603/4.  14 

Admitted  Gray’s  Inn  1 Nov.  1604. 
Collector  of  Fines  on  Penal 
Statutes  31  July  1609.  Dead  by 
24  April  1620  when  administration 
granted  to  his  widow. 


r 


T 


Honour  dau  of  Ralph 
GREENE  one  of  Her 
Majesty’s  musicians 
She  died  1625. 

Will  dated  18  June 
1624/5,  proved  11  May 
1625 


Elias  PROCTOR 
Bapt.  12  March  1564 
at  Gargrave. 

Died  1621 


dau  of 


Thomas  PROCTOR 
Bapt.  19  March  1603 
Gargrave 


T 


1 


Thomas  PROCTOR  Honora  PROCTOR 
Buried  Warsill  = 

4 Sept.  1584  Brothwell  LLOYD 


Charles  LLOYD 
eldest  son 


Debora  PROCTOR  Priscilla  PROCTOR  Beatrice  PROCTOR* 

Thomas  JACKSON  George  DAWSON  Stephen  PUDSEY 

of  Cowling  Hall  ofRipon  and  of  Arnforth 

near  Bedale  Arnforth 


r 


Frances  DAWSON  Dorothy  DAWSON 


I 1 1~ “T  1 

Stephen  JACKSON  Elizabeth  JACKSON  Honour  JACKSON  Debora  JACKSON  Priscilla  JACKSON 


*Sir  Stephen  Proctor’s  youngest  daughter  was  married  in  Ripon  Cathedral  where  her  father’s  arms  are 
displayed  in  a window  in  the  nave  south  ailse. 

This  pedigree  is  based  on  information  from  the  genealogical  quarries  in  the  window  at  Fountains  Hall,  the 
parish  registers  of  Gargrave  Church,  the  will  of  Lady  Honour  Proctor  and  The  Parish  of  Kirkby  Malhamdale  by 
J.  W.  Morkill  (1933),  213-222. 

The  numbers  between  each  marriage  are  on  the  corresponding  armorials  in  the  window;  those  in  square 
brackets  being  conjectural  as  the  armorials  no  longer  exist. 
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APPENDIX  III  - continued 
b - Pedigree  of  MEREWORTH 


[1] 

Godfrey  MEREWORTH  = dan  of 


Sir  Oliver  MEREWORTH  = dau  of 

of  Tymbridge,  Kent  i 


Sir  Godfrey  MEREWORTH  = dau  of  Jane  MEREWORTH 

Richard  KEMPE 


I ; j i 

Sir  Thomas  MEREWORTH  = Elizabeth  dau  of  David  MEREWORTH  Margaret  MEREWORTH 

Sir  Nicholas 
FINCHE 


Adam  MEREWORTH  = dau  of  John  John  MEREWORTH 

I CRIMPES 


' [6] 

Jeffrey  MEREWORTH  = Ann  dau  of VAULKES  and 

I sister  ofjohn  VAULKES 

I i i I 

John  MEREWORTH  JeffMEREWORTH  Adam  MEREWORTH  Ann  MEREWORTH 


This  pedigree  is  based  on  information  from  the  genealogical  quarries  in  the  window  at  Fountains  Hall.  The 
surname  on  the  quarries  is  MIREWRAY  but  has  been  changed  here  to  MEREWORTH  of  Mereworth  Castle 
(about  6 miles  N.E.  of  Tonbridge,  Kent)  as  it  is  their  pedigree  which  was  used  by  Sir  Stephen  Proctor. 

The  numbers  between  each  marriage  are  on  the  corresponding  armorials  in  the  window;  those  in  square 
brackets  being  conjectural  as  armorial  1 no  longer  exists  and  armorial  6 has  no  visible  number. 
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A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY  PAROCHIAL  CHARITY 

AT  KILDWICK 


By  R.  W.  Hoyle 


Readers  of  my  recent  edition  of  the  early  sixteenth-century  lay  subsidies  for  Craven 
might  well  have  been  struck  by  the  size  of  the  assessments  placed  on  the  churchwardens 
of  the  large  parish  of  Kildwick  in  the  lay  subsidies  of  the  1540s.  In  both  1543  and  1547 
they  paid  tax  on  goods  valued  at  £80  making  them  one  of  the  richest  taxpayers  in  the 
district.1  This  note  explains  why  the  churchwardens  were  assessed  on  such  large  sums 
for  taxation  purposes.  In  the  process  we  shall  identify  a generous  benefactor  to  the  parish 
and  add  a further  sixteenth-century  school  to  those  already  known  for  Yorkshire.2 3 

The  property  belonging  to  the  churchwardens  which  attracted  such  a high  valuation 
was  a store  of  cattle  bought  by  the  parish  with  funds  donated  by  one  John  Rycroft.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  the  church  contained  a number  of  heraldic  memorials  to 
Rycroft,  but  the  historical  figure  has  remained  elusive.  He  can  be  identified  as  John 
Rycroft  Esq.,  sergeant  of  the  larder  to  both  Henry  VII  and  VIII  who  made  his  will  on 
21  August  1532  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Dunstan  in  the  East  in  London.  The 
will  makes  no  mention  of  close  family  (suggesting  that  he  was  a bachelor  or  at  least 
widowed,  and  without  surviving  children)  with  the  exception  of  a brother,  William  and 
a sister,  Anne  Leyrod,  who  resided  ‘besides  Halifax1.  Given  that  we  are  told  that  Rycroft 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  Kildwick,  it  is  likely  that  he  was  of  the  family  of  that  name  of 
Brunthwaite  in  Silsden  township. 

The  chief  source  for  the  early  history  of  the  charity  are  the  pleadings  in 
Augmentations  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  These  describe  how  Rycroft,  moved  by 
his  awareness  of  the  number  of  poor  people  in  his  native  parish,  gave  to  the  vicar  and 
churchwardens  the  sum  of  £80  to  be  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  By  his 
will  Rycroft  instructed  that  this  was  to  be  spent  on  buying  120  kine  (cows)  which  were 
to  be  let  to  the  poor  people  of  the  parish  at  an  annual  rent  of  8 d.  each.  (In  fact  the  parish 
was  able  to  buy  160  kine  with  this  donation.)  The  profits  of  this  investment  (8(b)  were 
to  be  divided  between  providing  bread,  drink  and  cheese  for  the  poor  at  the  time  of  his 
obit  (3(b),  the  churchwardens  (1(b),  the  beautification  of  the  church  (2(b)  with  the 
balance  (20s)  being  ploughed  back  into  maintaining  the  stock. 

Rycroft  also  deposited  a further  £80  with  one  Nicholas  Gibson,  a London  grocer,  with 
instructions  that  this  too  was  to  be  spent  on  the  purchase  of  milch  cattle.  Unfortunately 
the  registered  will  makes  no  reference  to  the  charitable  foundation,  but  the  pleadings 
suggest  that  Gibson  perverted  Rycroft’s  intentions  by  handing  over  only  £70  of  the 

1.  R.  W.  Hoyle  (ed.),  ‘Early  Tudor  Craven:  Subsidies  and  Assessments  1510-1547’,  YASRS  145  (1987)  pp. 
66,  102.  The  figure  printed  on  p.  66  appears  to  be  mistaken.  Kildwick  parish  consisted  of  nine  townships. 
Mrs  Bette  Hill  of  Silsden,  Mrs  Kate  Mason  of  Addingham  and  Tom  Steel  kindly  read  a draft  version  of 
this  note. 

2.  A number  of  references  to  the  charity  have  appeared  in  print  before,  but  this  is  the  first  full  account.  For 
previous  mentions,  T.  D.  Whitaker,  History  of  Craven  (third  edition,  ed.  W.  A.  Morant,  1879),  p.  212;  W. 
H.  Dawson,  Loose  Leaves  of  Craven  History  I (1891),  p.  161;  W.  K.  Jordan,  The  Charities  of  Rural  England,  f480- 
1660  (1961),  p.  230.  Except  where  otherwise  mentioned,  this  account  has  been  untangled  from  the 
pleadings  of  1547-1552  in  the  Public  Record  Office:  E315/520  fos.  1 13-4  (bill  and  answer),  E315/129  fos. 
99-101  (depositions),  E315/105  fo.  262v  (decree). 

3.  PRO  Prob  11/24  fos.  136v-137r;  John  Stowe,  A Survey  of  London  (ed.  C.  L.  Kingsford,  2 vols,  1908)  I,  p. 
134.  I am  grateful  to  Mrs  Hill  for  information  on  the  Silsden  Rycrofts. 
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second  tranche  of  money  and  insisting  that  the  profits  of  this  sum  be  devoted  to  the 
provision  of  a priest  in  the  parish  church. 

By  the  mid- 1540s  it  appears  that  the  obit  was  no  longer  being  maintained  and  that  in 
some  years  a proportion  of  the  profits  of  the  charity  were  being  devoted  to  more  secular 
objectives  - the  payment  of  taxes  and  the  provision  of  a soldier  to  serve  in  the  Scottish 
wars.  At  this  same  time  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  were  using  some  of  the  income  to 
maintain  a priest  to  teach  the  children  of  the  parish  which  was  to  ‘the  great  relief  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  parish’.4 5 6 

At  this  time  the  charity  was  supporting  a sizeable  proportion  of  the  parish, 
presumably  by  allowing  them  to  sell  the  calves  or  mature  beasts,  or  by  drawing  milk  for 
cheese  from  them.  The  problem  arose  that  the  endowment  was  regarded  by  the  West 
Riding  surveyors  of  the  court  of  Augmentations  as  being  forfeit  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  confiscating  chantries.  The  churchwardens  petitioned  Augmentations  claiming 
the  charity  lay  outside  the  scope  of  the  act.  In  1552  the  court  accepted  that  the  parish 
should  keep  the  cattle  and  use  them  to  relieve  the  poor  of  the  parish,  but  that  they  should 
pay  to  the  court  £70,  doubtless  as  the  equivalent  of  the  sum  devoted  to  ‘superstitious’ 
purposes.  This  may  be  identified  with  Rycroft’s  posthumous  donation. 

This  £70  was  never  paid,  at  least  in  the  short  term.  When  the  arrears  were  discovered 
and  granted  to  one  John  Collins,  a courtier,  as  a ‘concealment’  in  1578,  the  parish 
claimed  that  they  had  been  advised  not  to  pay  the  money  in  the  expectation  that  the  debt 
would  be  cancelled.  The  death  of  Edward  VI  soon  after  the  decree  and  the  change  in  the 
religious  climate  with  the  accession  of  Mary  doubtless  encouraged  this  belief.  After 
Collins  began  to  trouble  the  parish  for  the  debt,  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  petitioned 
Burghley  and  the  Queen  with  the  request  that  the  grant  be  rescinded  and  the  parish 
allowed  to  continue  to  devote  the  income  to  the  maintenance  of  a school  in  the  parish. 
The  parish  expressed  the  hope  that  a grammar  school  might  be  founded,  but  no  evidence 
survives  to  reveal  how  Kildwick’s  petition  was  received  and  it  cannot  readily  be 
discovered  whether  or  not  Collins  ever  collected  his  debt.  Whilst  the  parish  apparently 
retained  the  cattle,  the  ambition  for  an  incorporated  school  came  to  nothing.  It  is  not 
known  when  the  cattle  were  sold,  but  in  1620  the  endowment  of  the  charity  was  invested 
in  rent  charges.3  The  ‘Winter  Silver’,  as  the  charity  came  to  be  known,  continued  to  be 
paid  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  a dole,  but  by  this  time  all  knowledge  of  the  identity 
of  John  Rycroft  was  lost. 

The  scale  of  Rycroft’s  donation  — £150  or  £160  — must  be  seen  as  an  act  of  unusual 
generosity  and  one  of  the  larger  charitable  donations  in  Yorkshire  in  the  early  sixteenth 
century.  Giving  it  the  form  of  a parish  stock  of  cattle  was  idiosyncratic,  but  also 
intelligent,  yet  finally  it  must  have  been  cumbersome  to  manage.  The  conversion  of  the 
stock  into  a rent  charge  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  might  well  be  seen  as  a response 
to  the  diminution  of  the  commons  of  the  parish  through  enclosure. 

Rycroft’s  donation  points  to  the  existence  of  a sizeable  pool  of  poor  within  the  parish 
at  this  time.  Their  numbers  are  far  from  clear.  The  bill  in  Augmentations  reports  that 
the  parish  had  1800  parishioners.  The  chantry  certificate  of  1548  gives  the  number  of 

4.  The  school  was  not  noticed  by  the  gazeteers  of  early  schools  compiled  by  Dr  Jewell  (H.  M.  Jewell,  “The 
Bringing  up  of  Children  in  Good  Learning  and  Manners”:  a Survey  of  Secular  Educational  Provision  in 
the  North  of  England,  c.  1350-1550’,  Northern  History  XVIII  (1982),  pp.  22-5)  and  Dr  Moran  (J.  A.  H. 
Moran,  The  Growth  of  English  Schooling,  1340-1548  (1985)  App.  B). 

5.  This  explanation  is  offered  in  papers  describing  the  Elizabethan  misfortunes  of  the  charity,  then  in 
Kildwick  church  vestry  and  seen  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  the  early  1890s.  The  following  is  mostly 
based  on  their  report  which  drew  on  these  papers,  Parliamentary  Papers  1894,  vol.  LXIV,  Kildwick,  pp.  5-6. 
For  Collin’s  grant,  see  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls  1578-80  no.  1 132  and  Public  Record  Office,  El  12/51  no.  255 
for  his  bill  claiming  the  money. 

6.  Mrs  Mason  tells  me  that  the  rents  continued  to  be  collected  until  c.1960. 
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‘houslyng  people1  in  the  parish  as  1,290.  ‘Houslyng  people1  is  normally  taken  to  mean 
communicants,  that  is  men  and  women  aged  12  or  more,  and  the  proportions  would 
make  sense  if ‘parishioners1  were  to  be  read  as  meaning  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish.7 
We  are  told  in  the  pleadings  that  the  charity  supported  200  poor  parishioners  but  also 
that  it  supported  400  poor  persons.  The  figures  are  not  immediately  reconcilable, 
suggesting  respectively  that  the  charity  was  supporting  either  11  or  22  per  cent  of  the 
population,  but  the  general  point  is  made. 

Yet  even  though  the  parish  contained  this  reserve  of  the  poor,  one  senses  from  the 
surviving  materials  that  what  the  more  prosperous  elements  within  the  parish  really 
wanted  was  not  so  much  provision  for  the  poor  as  provision  of  education.  The  funding 
of  a schoolmaster-priest  was  praised  in  the  bill  to  Augmentations  in  1547.  The  few  hints 
from  the  middle  years  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  suggest  that  income  from  the  charity  was 
being  diverted  to  support  a school  teacher.  Was  there  possibly  a conflict  of  needs 
between  the  poor  of  the  parish,  for  whom  a cow  could  substantially  improve  their 
standard  of  living,  and  the  yeomanry  of  the  parish,  who  valued  a school  as  a means  of 
educating  their  children  in  preparation  for  a career  away  from  Kildwick?  Perhaps  their 
role  model  was  none  other  than  John  Rycroft  of  St  Dunstan’s  in  the  East. 


7.  Figures  taken  from  the  chantry  certificate,  W.  Page  (ed.),  ‘Yorkshire  Chantry  Certificates’  II,  Surtees  Society 
92  (1893),  p.  407. 
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THE  SUPPLY  OF  WATER  AS  A FACTOR  IN  THE 

LOCATION  OF  INDUSTRY 


A Case  Study  of  South  Leeds  before  1834 


By  E.  J.  Connell 


One  of  the  major  breakthroughs  which  made  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
so  important  in  terms  of  industrial  development  was  the  introduction  of  steam  power  in 
the  textile  industry.  It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  application  of  the  steam  engine 
to  the  cotton  spinning  industry  freed  it  from  dependence  on  water  power.  The  newer 
steam-powered  mills  were  built  on  the  coalfields  and  not  tied  to  the  banks  of  rivers. 
Cotton  spinning  developed  in  Stockport  for  example,  in  an  urban  setting,  where  in  a 
short  space  of  time  mill  chimneys  dominated  the  landscape,  and  away  from  remote  rural 
valleys  like  Cromford,  where  Arkwright  opened  his  first  water-powered  cotton  spinning 
mill  in  1771. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  consider  the  influence  and  importance  of  the  supply  of 
water  as  a factor  in  the  location  of  industry,  especially  the  textile  industries  of  South 
Leeds,  which  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  had  woollen,  flax  and  cotton 
mills  all  flourishing  at  the  same  time. 

One  reason  why  steam  power  was  so  vital  was  that  the  water  power  sites  were  limited, 
both  in  number  and  power  potential.1 2  Furthermore  the  supply  of  water  was  both 
irregular  and  unreliable.  The  prime  sites  for  mills  were  occupied  by  corn  mills  at  an 
early  date  and  to  these  were  added,  in  many  places,  fulling  stocks  for  milling  woollen 
cloth. 

Apart  from  the  River  Aire  the  main  stream  in  south  Leeds  is  the  Hoi  [or  Low]  Beck 
which  rises  in  Morley  and  flows  into  the  Aire  between  the  lock  linking  the  Leeds- 
Liverpool  Canal  to  the  river  and  Victoria  Bridge,  Leeds.  Millgreen  is  the  main  site  for 
water-power.  The  fall  of  the  beck  was  so  slight  that  to  obtain  a reasonable  head  of  water 
the  weir  to  turn  water  into  the  mill  goit  was  three-quarters  of  a mile  upstream  and  the 
tail  race  emptied  the  water  another  quarter  of  a mile  downstream,  close  to  where  Water 
Lane  becomes  Holbeck  Lane.  This  provided  power  for  a 16  ft.  diameter  breast  wheel,  7 
ft.  wide  with  a 14  ft.  head  of  water? 

By  1795  this  site  was  fully  exploited,  Holbeck  Water  Mill  had: 

‘4  scribbling  machines,  2 carders  and  billies  and  a willey.  One  pair  of  French  stones, 
one  pair  of  grey  stones,  shelling  machine,  flour  machine,  drying  kilns,  etc.  Room  for  12 
spinning  jennies  in  the  underdraw  and  space  for  a dyehouse  which  may  draw  on  the 
millpond  for  water.  There  is  a fire-engine  also’.3 

Across  the  mill  dam  was  Mill  Green  Mill,  also  advertised  to  let  with: 

‘5  carding  engines  and  billies,  3 scribbling  machines  and  a fire-engine’4:  this  engine 
was  valued  at  £505  and  was  a recent  introduction  since  it  was  not  included  in  the 


1.  D.  T.  Jenkins,  The  West  Riding  Wool  Textile  Industry  1770-1835  (1975),  p.92. 

2.  Leeds  Mercury,  26.9.1829. 

3.  Leeds  Mercury,  6.1  1.1 795. 

4.  ibid. 

5.  Sun  Insurance  Records  CS  12/648553,  1796. 
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insurance  of  1 791  .b  Its  uses  was  to  pump  water  back  to  the  pond  in  times  of  drought  and 
not  to  drive  the  machinery  directly. 

This  site  provided  power  for  flour  and  provender  milling  [French  and  grey  stones]  and 
a small  surplus  for  willeying,  scribbling  and  carding  but  not  enough  for  fulling  stocks. 
There  was  also  a potential  for  dyeing.  Further  down,  the  Holbeck  was  joined  by  a small 
stream  from  a pond  on  Holbeck  Moor,  a 'A  mile  away,  and  the  tail  goit  from  Mill  Green. 
There  was  a weir  by  Sheepfoot  Bridge  which  turned  water  into  the  Benyon  Beck 
(Benyon  did  not  arrive  in  Leeds  until  the  1790s  but  this  stream  is  shown  on  the  1768 
Rate  Map).  The  Benyon  Beck  powered  a small  corn  mill  which  had  become  a flax  mill 
by  1815.  This  extra  corn  mill  in  Holbeck  illustrates  the  effect  of  local  population  growth 
and  the  monopoly  of  the  King’s  Mills  below  Leeds  Bridge.  These  latter  mills  were  the 
soke  mills  of  the  ancient  manor  of  Leeds  itself,  except  for  the  Kirkgate  area  around  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Peter  which  with  Holbeck  was  a separate  manor  annexed  to  the 
Benedictine  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  York.  Thus  mills  in  Holbeck  could  legitimately 
serve  other  households  round  the  Kirkgate  area.  Apart  from  these  two  water  mills  there 
was  a horse-powered  mill  in  use  on  Water  Lane  by  1786. 8 

When  it  became  desirable  to  extend  the  use  of  power  in  the  textile  trades  all  the  good 
water-power  sites  were  in  use.  This  was  clearly  an  incentive  to  turn  to  steam  power,  but 
the  early  steam  engines  were  prodigious  consumers  of  both  coal  and  water  and  many 
processes  needed  water  in  quantity-dyeing,  making  paper,  tanning  hides,  as  well  as  the 
scouring  and  fulling  of  cloth.  These  streams  which  were  tapped  to  the  maximum  for 
power  were  able  to  furnish  enough  water  for  steam  engines  also. 

By  1800  in  Hunslet  and  Holbeck  there  were  18  steam-powered  works,  including  four 
water  mills  using  ‘throw-back’  engines  like  Millgreen  Mill,  and  13  without  steam-power. 
The  big  Hunslet  Soke  Mills,  on  the  River  Aire  itself,  ground  corn,  scribbled  wool  and 
fulled  cloth  - this  at  a rate  of  4000  pieces  of  broadcloth  in  one  year,9  more  than  Benjamin 
Gott  milled  at  his  Bean  Ing  Mills.  The  Soke  Mills  were  the  most  highly  rated  property 
in  Hunslet,  a township  which  included  the  Leeds  Pottery.  The  Pottery  had  a windmill 
for  grinding  calcined  flints  and  amongst  the  other  non-steam-powered  industries  were 
breweries,  foundries  and  a linen-weaving  establishment  [using  hand  looms].  All  the 
steam-powered  mills  had  access  to  the  river  or  one  of  the  becks.  Of  the  31  sites  only  four 
were  more  than  100  yards  from  a supply  of  running  water. 

To  concentrate  on  the  Holbeck  from  Millgreen  downstream,  by  1834  Millgreen  Mill 
had  added  another  pair  of  French  stones  and  the  scribbling  mill  had  become  a separate 
flax  spinning  mill,  Wellington  Mill.  The  small  scribbling  mill  had  expanded  and  was  one 
of  several  operated  by  Ripley  & Ogle,  scribbling  millers,  and  the  Robinson  family, 
woollen  manufacturers.  Lower  down  the  Holbeck  towards  Leeds  Bridge  was  a group  of 
textile  mills.  The  oldest  was  Holbeck  Mill,  begun  by  Fisher  & Nixon,  woollen 
merchants,  in  1792  and  insured  for  £1650  in  1795,  which  included  £100  for  an  engine. 
Fisher  & Nixon  were  followed  by  Obadiah  Willans,  a woollen  merchant  with  several 
mills  and  generally  only  listed  under  his  home  [countinghouse]  address  in  central  Leeds. 
From  40hp  in  1824  this  mill  used  70hp  by  1834* 11  and:  “the  fulling  stocks  worked  by 
night  and  day”. 

Between  the  Holbeck  and  Holbeck  Lane,  straddling  the  tail  goit  from  Millgreen  Mill, 
was  New  Mill,  built  in  1800.  Longbottom  & Bentley  insured  the  machinery  of  this 


6.  Sun  CS  381/559666,  1791. 

7.  Leeds  City  Archives  DBM/150:  Holbeck  Rate  Map,  1768. 

8.  LCA  DMB/139:  Map  of  Holbeck,  1786. 

9.  Bradford  Sessions,  Return  of  Fulling  Mills,  1796-7. 

10.  Sun  CS  13/651630,  1795. 

1 1.  Factory  Inquiry  Commission,  Supplementary  Reports  1834,  Section  II,  C2,  Mill  414. 
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scribbling  mill  and  Marsland  & Lee,  gents.,  insured  the  building  and  the  steam 
engine.12  The  engine  was  valued  at  £150  and  was  listed  as  30hp  in  1824.  Behind  the 
Holbeck  Mills  there  was  another  small  mill:  “For  sale,  newly  erected  fulling  and 
scribbling  mill  with  adjoining  corn  mill.  There  are  2 prs.  of  grey  stones  and  6 prs.  of 
[fulling]  stocks,  3 scribblers,  3 carders,  3 billies  and  a willey,  all  steam-powered”.13 
From  later  records  this  seems  to  have  been  only  20hp;  with  a water  wheel  instead  of  a 
steam  engine  this  would  have  been  a typical  country  fulling/corn  mill,  with  an  emphasis 
on  fulling  etc.  and  the  corn  milling  limited  to  provender  rather  than  flour.  This  site 
developed  later  into  a large  cloth-dressing  establishment. 

Finally,  in  this  group  of  woollen  mills  was  the  Union  Mills  of  Peter  Ripley  & Sons, 
probably  built  circa  1807-8.  In  1824  this  mill  had  a 24hp  engine.  The  Ripleys  are  noted 
in  the  Factory  Inquiry,  but  their  evidence  was  not  included  in  detail.  In  the  midst  of  this 
group  of  woollen  mills  Titley,  Tatham  & Walker  built  a flax  mill  in  1827  to  supplement 
their  main  mill  at  Water  Hall.  The  new  mill,  Low  Hall  Mills,  employed  198  hands  and 
26hp  in  1834. 14 

The  horse-powered  mill  previously  noted  on  Water  Lane,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  to  the  beck,  became  a steam-powered  mill  for  oil  and  seed  crushing  in  1824,  with 
an  18hp  engine.  The  textile  machine-making  firm  of  Taylor,  Wordsworth  & Co.  began 
on  Water  Lane  in  1793.  Like  most  machine  builders  they  were  slow  to  install  steam 
power  and  by  1824  they  were  only  using  8hp.  The  adjacent  Springfield  [flax]  Mill  used 
more  water  for  wet-spinning  than  for  its  boiler  in  its  short  working  life  from  1831  to  1848, 
when  its  buildings  were  taken  over  by  Taylor,  Wordsworth  & Co. 

The  biggest  user  of  water  on  the  Holbeck  was  undoubtedly  the  flax  spinning  mills  of 
Marshall  & Co.  Their  first  mill  on  Water  Lane  used  a Savery  type  engine  to  throw  back 
water  for  an  overshot  wheel,  but  the  next  vear,  1792,  they  installed  a Boulton  & Watt 
20hp  ‘sun  & planet’  gear  rotative  engine.  5 A second  mill  was  built  in  1795,  but  was 
destroyed  by  fire  almost  immediately  so  it  was  rebuilt  in  1796  with  a 28hp  Boulton  & 
Watt  engine.  The  first  mill  was  demolished  in  1837,  but  across  the  beck  and  road 
Marshall  had  built  three  bigger  flax  spinning  mills  in  1817,  1826  and  1830.  A visitor 
from  Dundee  estimated  that  Marshalls  used  234hp  from  six  engines.  In  1829  these 
engines  were  rated  at  275hp.  3 In  later  evidence  on  River  Pollution,  Marshalls  were 
recorded  as  consuming  750m  gallons  of  river  water,  30m  gallons  from  their  private 
boreholes  and  17m  gallons  from  the  water  company.17  Like  many  other  mill  owners 
Marshall  built  reservoirs,  their  two  each  covered  an  acre  of  ground  to  hold  their  working 
stock  of  water. 

Next  to  the  Marshall  Mills  Matthew  Murray  opened  the  Round  Foundry  in  1796. 18 
Like  Taylor,  Wordsworth  and  other  engineering  firms  they  used  very  little  power  and  by 
1824  their  four  engines  produced  only  32hp  in  total.  Opposite  the  Round  Foundry, 
between  the  Holbeck  and  the  canal,  were  the  Water  Hall  Mills,  originally  a canvas 
manufactory  which  became  a flax  mill  in  1808  for  Titley,  Tatham  & Walker.  They 
installed  a 50hp  engine  by  Matthew  Murray  in  1 8 1 3 1 9 and  increased  this  to  90hp  by 
1829.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Holbeck  was  Joshua  Wilson’s  linen  and  buckram  works,  from 
1754.  There  was  no  steam  power  used,  but  in  an  advertisement  in  1785  the  water  supply 

12.  Sun  CS  31/699235/5,  1800. 

13.  Leeds  Mercury,  28. 1 1 . 1803. 

14.  Factory  Inquiry  1834,  Section  II,  C2,  Mill  107. 

15.  Boulton  & Watt  Mss  (Birmingham  Ref.)  catalogue  of  old  engines,  p.8. 

16.  Leeds  Mercury,  28.11.1829. 

1 7.  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  Appointed  to  Enquire  into  the  Best  Means  of  Preventing  the  Pollution 
of  Rivers  [Parlt.  Papers  1867]  Q.6213,  pp. 194-201. 

18.  Leeds  Intelligencer,  1 1.7.1796. 

19.  E.  K.  Scott,  Matthew  Murray  [1928],  p.75. 
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was  emphasised.20 

By  1834  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Holbeck,  less  than  a mile  long,  provided  water  for 
two  wheels  and  engines  with  a rated  output  of  613hp  as  well  as  for  dyeing,  scouring  and 
fulling.  The  Benyon  Beck,  very  much  smaller,  at  this  date  supported  steam  engines  rated 
at  246hp,  lOOhp  of  which  were  in  Benyon’s  flax  spinning  mill  and  the  rest  in  eight  other 
mills  for  flax  or  cloth  dressing. 

Considerable  ingenuity  was  shown  in  tapping  and  conserving  water  supplies.  Many 
users  constructed  shallow  reservoirs  [mill  dams]  to  accumulate  water  overnight  and  on 
Sundays  when  the  engines  were  stopped.  Ard  Walker  paid  £267  for  a well  to  be  dug  and 
his  mill  dam  to  be  cleaned  out  to  increase  its  storage  capacity.21  Marshall’s  reservoirs 
have  already  been  noted  and  at  Benyon’s  Mill  the  reservoir  had  sluices  to  control  the 
intake  and  outlet  of  beck  water.  Others  less  happily  situated  had  to  dig  conduits  and 
sumps  from  which  the  boiler  water  was  drawn  as  needed.  There  is  a specific  reference 
to  the  buyer’s  right  to  pipe  water  from  Pym  Nevin’s  Larchfield  Mill,  on  Daw  Beck,  to 
a new  foundry  and  Benj.  Goodman  paid  an  annual  toll  of  2 guineas  to  the  Aire  & Calder 
Navigation  Co.  to  draw  engine  water  from  the  River  Aire.  2 Similar  evidence  exists  for 
all  the  other  becks  flowing  into  the  Aire  at  Leeds. 

Fieldwork  in  other  areas  suggests  that  this  desire  to  locate  a steam  engine  by  a stream 
was  not  peculiar  to  Leeds.  Between  Bradford  and  Leeds,  at  Stanningley  Bottom,  is 
Varley’s  Mill.  The  site  lies  within  100  ft.  (vertical)  of  the  ridge  and  high  above  the  River 
Aire,  yet  a spring  feeds  the  mill  dam  and  overflows  as  a trickle  under  the  later  railway 
viaduct  and  main  road.  In  Macclesfield  the  banks  of  the  Bollin  are  lined  with  mills,  all 
steam  powered  and  relying  on  the  river  for  boiler  water  originally.  From  the  examples 
cited  it  would  appear  that  there  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  importance  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  boiler  water  as  an  important  factor  in  the  location  of  steam  powered  factories. 


20.  Leeds  Intelligence,  21.6.1785. 

21.  Leeds  City  Archives  DB23:  Ard  Walker  Accounts  1800-1801. 

22.  Aire  & Calder  Navigation  Co.  1.9  Minutes  & Accounts  8.12.1836. 
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AIR  PHOTOGRAPHY:  RECENT  RESULTS 
CROP  MARKS  OF  AN  ENTRANCE  THROUGH  A SYSTEM  OF 
LINEAR  DITCHES  AT  WEAVERTHORPE,  NORTH  YORKSHIRE 


By  D.  N.  Riley 


The  crop  marks  shown  on  Plate  1 were  photographed  in  1979,  but  not  until  recently 
has  a suggested  explanation  been  put  forward.  It  now  seems  that  they  show  an  entrance 
leading  through  a series  of  ditches  which  formed  part  of  a large  system  of  land 
boundaries.  The  site  (SE  962698)  lies  in  an  area  called  Dyke  Fields,  about  1 km  south 
of  the  village  of  Weaverthorpe,  North  Yorkshire.  It  is  on  the  lower  part  of  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  long  valley,  known  as  the  Great  Wold  Valley,  which  runs  approximately 
south-west  to  north-east  in  this  part  of  its  course.  To  the  south  of  the  site  the  ground  rises 
for  about  2 km.  until  a major  linear  earthwork,  known  as  the  Great  Wold  Dyke  (Manby, 
1988),  is  reached  near  the  edge  of  the  valley.  This  impressive  structure,  part  of  which  is 
shown  by  crop  marks,  but  in  places  is  still  upstanding,  runs  from  Sledmere  to  near 
Burton  Fleming. 

A very  large  number  of  photographs  of  sites  on  the  Wolds,  taken  by  various  air 
photographers  since  the  Second  World  War,  are  held  in  archives  at  Cambridge 
University  and  the  Air  Photography  Unit  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical 
Monuments  (England).  Some  of  the  ancient  structures  they  show,  notably  the  linear 
earthworks,  only  become  comprehensible  when  all  the  photographs  of  short  lengths 
recorded  at  different  times  are  collected  and  the  information  from  them  is  marked  on 
large  scale  maps.  This  work  has  now  been  done  at  the  Air  Photography  Unit,  where  a 
complete  map  of  the  crop  and  soil  marks  on  the  Wolds,  together  with  the  surviving 
earthworks,  is  being  prepared  for  publication.  I am  grateful  to  C.  Stoertz  at  the  Unit  for 
letting  me  see  the  part  of  the  map  covering  the  land  near  Weaverthorpe,  which  shows 
that  the  feature  seen  on  Plate  1 forms  part  of  a large  complex. 

On  this  part  of  the  map,  surprisingly  few  crop  marks  occur  on  a strip  of  land  about 
2 km  wide  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Great  Wold  Valley.  The  chalky  soils  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  valley  near  Weaverthorpe  appear  to  be  favourable  to  the 
development  of  crop  marks,  the  absence  of  which  suggests  that  this  blank  area  was  a belt 
of  open  land  with  no  major  settlements  or  earthworks.  The  blank  area  was  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  major  linear  earthwork  referred  to  above,  and  on  the  north  by  a system 
of  parallel  ditches,  through  which  the  feature  seen  on  Plate  1 apparently  forms  a passage. 
The  ditches  converge  on  it  to  make  a ‘funnel’  nearly  400  m long  leading  in  from  the 
south.  From  the  end  of  this  ‘funnel’,  a further  length  of  lane,  shown  by  its  side  ditches, 
runs  away  north-eastwards  for  about  700  m to  a group  of  enclosures  very  near 
Weaverthorpe  village.  Another  ‘funnel’,  similar,  but  rather  less  elaborate,  provides  a 
passage  through  the  system  of  parallel  ditches  at  Croom  Dale  (SE  948688),  about 
1700  m to  the  south  west,  and  the  crop  marks  possibly  indicate  a third  similar  ‘funnel’ 
on  Thirkleby  Wold  (SE  930680),  about  2 km  further  to  the  south-west.  The  crop  marks 
of  these  ditches  are  narrow,  resembling  those  of  field  boundary  ditches,  rather  than  those 
of  major  structures  such  as  the  Great  Wold  Dyke. 

‘Funnels’  of  simpler  type  have  been  revealed  by  crop  marks  in  many  places  at  the 
entrances  of  ditched  lanes  or  leading  into  enclosures.  They  are  often  assumed  to  have 
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Plate  1.  Crop  marks  in  Dyke  Fields,  Weaverthorpe. 


been  intended  to  guide  animals.  At  Dyke  Fields  it  is  possible  that  the  ‘funner  and  the 
ditched  lane  into  which  it  leads  were  made  as  a route  for  animals  driven  towards  the 
valley  bottom  from  the  open  slopes  above.  This,  however,  is  at  present  a matter  of 
speculation. 

The  map  makes  it  clear  that  the  entrances  and  the  series  of  parallel  ditches  running 
between  them  were  part  of  a large  complex  about  7 km  in  length,  extending  from  east 
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of  the  village  of  Weaverthorpe  to  a point  about  1 km  east  of  Kirby  Grindalythe.  The 
parallel  ditches  were  spaced  over  a strip  of  land  from  400  to  600  m wide  and  varied  from 
four  to  six  in  number.  To  the  north  of  them,  that  is  on  the  valley  bottom  side,  a large 
linear  earthwork  ran  in  a similar  direction. 

At  this  stage,  no  more  can  be  done  than  to  draw  attention  to  these  remains  and  to 
some  of  the  points  which  require  investigation.  The  design  of  the  complex  will  become 
clearer  when  the  map  prepared  at  the  Air  Photography  Unit  is  published  by  the  Royal 
Commission,  but  much  investigation  will  remain  to  be  done  on  the  ground  to  provide 
information  about  the  purpose  and  date  of  these  sites.  It  is  possible,  for  example,  that 
field-walking  could  produce  evidence  which  might  provoke  second  thoughts  about  the 
emptiness  of  the  blank  area. 

Presuming  that  the  entrances  and  parallel  ditches  are  related  to  the  linear  earthworks, 
their  date  may  be  assumed  to  fall  into  some  part  of  the  period  during  the  Late  Bronze 
Age  and  Early  Iron  Age  when  the  linear  works  were  constructed.  It  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted,  however,  that  the  numerous  parallel  ditches  were  all  in  use  at  once,  a question 
which  can  only  be  elucidated  by  excavation. 

I am  obliged  to  H.  G.  Ramm  for  reading  and  commenting  on  this  article. 

Reference:  Manby,  T.  G.,  1988.  ‘Linear  Earthwork,  Weaverthorpe,  North  Yorkshire’.  In  D.  N.  Riley  (ed), 
Yorkshire’s  Past  from  the  Air , Sheffield  Academic  Press. 

AERIAL  ARCHAEOLOGY  IN  YORKSHIRE: 
SOIL-MARKS  NEAR  POCKLINGTON 

By  Anthony  Crawshaw 

This  photograph,  taken  by  the  writer  in  February  1988,  shows  a site  in  Pocklington 
parish  (SE  809509)  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Wolds.  Ridge  and  furrow  runs  nearly 
parallel  to  the  top  edge  of  the  triangular  field,  whilst  a possible  hollow-way  closes  on  the 


Plate  1.  Soil  marks  near  Pocklington. 
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present  road.  An  indistinct  dark  band  diverging  from  the  hollow-way,  parallel  to  the 
modern  road,  may  represent  another  phase  of  activity.  The  ditches  bordering  the 
hollow-way  show,  in  places,  as  multiple  lines,  either  as  a result  of  recutting,  or  because 
of  overlap  with  adjacent  field  ditches,  Two  rectangular  enclosures  are  clearly  visible  near 
the  present  road  and  faint  traces  of  others  are  hinted  at  on  the  original.  On  the  ground, 
the  site  is  almost  flat  and  a cursory  inspection  did  not  show  the  features  in  relief.  As  a 
result  one  cannot  say  whether  the  hollow-way  predates  the  ridge  and  furrow,  or  vice 
versa,  on  the  present  evidence.  The  light  patches  are  due  to  a gravel  subsoil  being 
brought  to  the  surface.  This  gives  the  site  its  clarity,  but  is  also  a symptom  of  its 
destruction.  The  sharp  lines  indicate  that  the  plough  has  bitten  deeper  into  undisturbed 
layers  on  this  occasion.  In  support  of  this,  other  photographs  show  that  the  hollow-way 
is  only  faintly  visible  in  the  adjacent  darker  field,  where  the  gravel  has  been  less 
disturbed. 

The  “zip11  like  appearance  of  the  marks  running  across  the  picture  is  caused  by  the 
plough  moving  the  soil  with  it.  The  tractor  appears  to  have  been  moving  up  and  down 
the  field,  parallel  to  the  short  side.  The  headland  at  the  edge  of  the  field,  where  the 
tractor  turned,  would  be  ploughed  afterwards,  giving  the  dark  stripe  bordering  the  road. 
An  alternative  method  of  cultivation  is  to  go  round  the  edges  of  the  field,  working  in  to 
the  middle.  This  produces  a line  where  the  tractor  turns,  running  in  from  the  corners  of 
the  field.  One  such  mark  is  visible  as  a light  band  from  the  top  corner  of  the  field;  the 
other  two  were  visible  in  other  photographs.  The  photograph  was  taken  on  Fujicolour 
Super  HR  100  and  the  negative  was  printed  onto  Panalure  black  and  white  paper  for 
reproduction.  Weather  conditions  were  heavy  overcast,  with  a low  cloud  base.  The 
camera  was  looking  westwards. 
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DR.  E.  A.  GEE  (1913-89) 

Eric  Arthur  Gee  died  on  16  June  1989.  He  was  the  Society’s  tenth  president  from  1969 
to  1974,  having  served  continuously  from  1956  as  a council  member,  and  since  1974  as 
an  honorary  vice-president.  He  was  the  first  to  serve  his  whole  presidency  at  Claremont 
and,  although  we  were  already  established  there  at  his  election,  many  of  our  customs, 
by-laws,  and  uses  of  the  building  were  formulated  under  his  leadership.  He  followed  the 
example  of  his  predecessor,  John  le  Patourel,  and  confirmed  the  presidency  as  a working 
office.  He  played  an  active  role  in  the  life  of  the  Society,  assiduously  chairing  all  meetings 
of  its  council;  he  lectured  to  the  parent  society  and  either  lectured  to  or  at  least  visited 
the  groups,  sections  and  affiliated  societies.  As  a result  he  was  probably  better  known  to 
the  ordinary  membership  than  any  previous  president.  He  was  much  concerned  with  the 
Society’s  Appeal  and  with  the  need  to  put  its  finances  on  a sound  basis.  With  his  support 
this  Journal  took  on  its  present  size  and  format,  with  an  annual  volume,  and  he  always 
emphasised  the  importance  to  the  Society  of  its  Journal  and  library. 

We  were  far  from  being  the  only  society  to  feel  the  benefit  of  his  leadership.  He  had 
a particular  fondness  for  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  and  York  Archaeological  Society, 
one  of  our  affiliates,  of  which  he  also  served  as  president  and,  latterly,  as  president 
emeritus,  but  there  were  many  other  bodies,  both  local  and  national,  in  which  he  held 
office.  He  was,  for  example,  a vice-president  of  both  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society 
and  of  the  York  Georgian  Society.  He  was  elected  F.S.A.  in  1954  and  was  for  long  a local 
secretary.  He  was  a past  president  of  the  Vernacular  Architecture  Group,  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Historical  Society  and  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Society. 
When  we,  as  the  county  society,  took  the  lead  in  organising  a day  in  his  honour  in  1986, 
the  warmth  of  the  response  from  across  the  country,  the  county  and  the  city  of  York  was 
most  heartening  and  we  were  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  affection  and  respect  felt  for  him. 

He  was  active  on  the  committees  that  preceded  the  founding  of  the  University  of  York, 
was  a member  of  the  joint  working  party  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  and  of 
the  Council  for  British  Archaeology  which  led  to  the  setting  up  of  the  York 
Archaeological  Trust,  and  of  the  committee  which  established  the  York  Glaziers’  Trust. 
He  took  a keen  interest  in  preserving  the  historic  fabric  of  the  city  of  York,  serving  both 
as  a council  member  of  the  York  Civic  Trust  and  on  the  city’s  conservation  advisory 
panel.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Redundant  Churches 
Commission.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York  valued  his  advice,  according  him  the  title 
of  Honorary  Architectural  Historian.  His  coat  of  arms  can  be  seen  in  a stained  glass 
window  in  the  Minster.  It  was  his  advice  that  led  to  the  York  Minster  excavations  of 
1967-73. 

Eric  Gee  was  born  in  the  West  Midlands  on  7 May  1913  and  never  lost  his  earthy 
Staffordshire  accent  or  his  pride  in  the  area  of  his  birth.  He  was  educated  at  Queen 
Mary’s  School,  Walsall,  and  at  Dudley  Grammar  School,  before  moving  on  to 
Birmingham  University  where  he  read  history.  He  gained  his  B.A.  in  1935  and  his  M.A. 
in  1937.  The  subject  of  his  thesis  for  his  master’s  degree,  the  architectural  relationship 
between  the  Cluniac  priory  of  Much  Wenlock  and  its  appropriated  churches, 
foreshadowed  his  life-long  study  of  architectural  history.  He  thought  of  becoming  a 
schoolmaster,  taking  his  diploma  in  education  at  Birmingham  University  in  1938.  In  the 
immediate  pre-war  years  he  also  developed  an  interest  in  archaeology  which  never  left 
him  and  indeed  might  have  led  to  an  alternative  career.  He  learned  his  excavation 
technique  at  Maiden  Castle  under  Sir  Mortimer  Wheeler,  for  whom  he  always  retained 
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a great  admiration.  Subsequently  he  took  part,  amongst  other  sites,  in  excavations  at 
Winchcombe  in  Gloucestershire,  at  Milton  Abbey,  Corfe  Castle  and  Wareham  in 
Dorset,  at  Stanwick  in  North  Yorkshire,  and  at  York. 

The  war  brought  an  interruption  to  preparations  for  a career  and  military  service 
which  progressed  from  a gunner  in  the  Royal  Artillery  to  a captaincy  in  the  Intelligence 
Corps.  His  adventures  in  Persia  among  the  Bakhtiari  tribe  made  a profound  impression 
on  him  and,  like  his  earlier  days  at  Maiden  Castle,  provided  him  with  a fund  of  amusing 
and  interesting  stories. 

After  the  war  he  took  advantage  of  the  opportunities  available  to  ex-servicemen  to  go 
up  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  do  research  towards  a doctorate  of  philosophy,  which 
was  awarded  him  in  1950.  His  subject  was  the  architectural  history  of  the  medieval 
colleges  of  Oxford  and  his  research  was  eventually  distilled  as  a substantial  paper, 
"Oxford  Masons,  1370-1530’,  published  in  the  Archaeological  Journal  CIX  (1953).  Before 
his  war  service  he  had  already  applied  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Historical  Monuments,  but  the  war  had  put  this  application  in  abeyance.  From  Oxford 
he  applied  again,  successfully,  and  in  1947  joined  the  Commission’s  Cambridge  office, 
where  he  learned  under  E.  A.  R.  Rahbula  the  techniques  of  architectural  investigation 
specifically  developed  by  the  Royal  Commission.  In  1950  he  instituted  the  York  office  of 
the  Commission,  housed  at  first  in  a rather  seedy  location  high  up  in  a warren  of  offices 
in  Low  Ousegate  and  approached  through  a public  house  yard,  along  many  corridors 
and  up  numerous  stairs  by  way  of  the  offices  of  the  Potato  Marketing  Board. 

York  was  henceforth  to  be  the  home  of  Eric  and  his  wife,  Olive,  and  here  they  brought 
up  their  three  children.  The  buildings  of  York  and,  to  a lesser  degree,  those  of  Yorkshire 
and  their  architectural  history  provided  him  with  his  life’s  work  and  were  the  main  field 
of  that  scholarship  for  which  the  University  of  York  was  to  award  him  an  honorary 
doctorate.  Although  the  bibliography  of  his  writings  is  long,  spread  across  many  learned 
journals,  the  detailed  fruits  of  his  expertise  are  lost  in  anonymity,  among  those  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  pages  of  the  series  of  volumes  published  by  the  Commission  on  the  City 
of  York,  and  in  particular  in  the  as  yet  unpublished  volume  on  York  Minster.  A 
summary  is  to  be  found  in  his  book  on  The  Architecture  of  York  (1979)  and  in  his  chapters 
in  The  Noble  City  of  York  (1972)  and  in  A History  of  York  Minster  (1977). 

Eric  retired  from  service  for  the  Royal  Commission  in  1978,  but  continued  his 
committee  work,  external  examining,  lecturing  and  writing  until  his  health  gave  way. 
Besides  architectural  history,  his  interests  included  heraldry  and  family  history.  He  had 
traced  his  own  family  history  so  far  back  that  there  seemed  to  be  few  people  with  whom 
he  could  not  find  some  relationship.  He  was  a great  talker  and  a popular  lecturer,  his 
down-to-earth  commonsense  and  humour  enabling  him  to  make  the  details  of  his  subject 
understandable  to  all.  His  slides  and  lecture  notes  are  to  be  preserved  with  the  Evelyn 
Collection  by  the  Y.A.Y.A.S.  Eric  had  other,  lesser-known  qualities:  he  was  a self-taught 
performer  on  the  mouth-organ  and  an  able  mechanic.  In  his  early  days  in  Yorkshire  he 
travelled  around  on  a high-powered  motor-cycle  with  side  car,  replaced  by  a series  of  old 
Rover  cars  which  he  successively  restored. 

With  his  death  the  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  best  friends  and  most  hard-working 
members,  and  the  world  an  able  scholar. 
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LESLIE  PETER  WENHAM  (1911-90) 


Peter  Wenham,  for  many  years  a distinguished  member  of  our  Society  and  a member 
of  its  Council,  died  in  Richmond  on  29  January  1990,  aged  78  years.  He  had  graduated 
from  Durham  University  with  an  Honours  degree  in  Modern  History  in  1933.  There  he 
received  his  baptism  in  archaeology  by  excavating  in  the  vicus  at  Housesteads  under  Eric 
Birley,  from  whom  he  gained  his  inspiration  for  archaeology  and  for  whom  he  retained 
a lasting  admiration.  A generation  of  later  students,  of  whom  I was  one,  was  told  about 
the  qualities  of  Peter  Wenham,  the  first  Birley  research  student,  especially  his  wizardry 
with  Roman  inscriptions,  which  has  since  held  many  of  us  in  York  spell-bound.  Peter 
taught  in  several  schools  both  in  England  and  Scotland  and,  after  service  in  the 
R.A.O.C.,  was  appointed  lecturer  in  history  at  St.  John’s  College,  York,  in  1951  and 
eventually  became  head  of  the  History  Department,  a position  he  held  until  his 
retirement  in  1974. 

During  this  period  scores  of  students  benefitted  from  his  energy,  enthusiasm  and 
scholarship.  A stickler  for  protocol,  at  times  irascible  and  unwilling  to  suffer  fools  gladly, 
he  was  either  loved  by  his  students  or  they  went  in  awe  of  him.  For  most,  however,  he 
was  an  inspired  and  inspirational  teacher  who  could  make  any  period  of  history  come 
alive.  Ever  a scholar  himself  (he  gained  three  masters’  degrees),  he  demanded  and 
usually  won  the  best  from  his  students.  Scholarly  books  and  papers,  both  historical  and 
archaeological,  poured  from  his  lively  and  fertile  brain.  His  publications  are  too 
numerous  to  list  here,  but  his  History  of  Richmond  School  (1958),  The  Great  and  Close  Siege 
of  York  1644  (1970),  and  York  (1971)  must  be  mentioned. 

Yet  archaeology  was  his  greatest  love.  The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal,  which  he 
edited  from  1955  to  1968,  records  his  boundless  activity  in  wresting  from  the  underworld 
of  York  a wealth  of  information  on  Eburacum  in  many  excavations,  sometimes  financed 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  A keen  group  of  volunteers  was  formed  to  man  his  exacting 
programme  of  excavations  and  the  resultant  York  Excavation  Group,  happily,  continues 
to  thrive  after  25  years.  During  the  1950s  and  1960s,  before  the  advent  of  the  York 
Excavation  Trust,  he  was  the  virtual  personification  of  Roman  York.  He  wrote 
important  papers:  in  1962  on  the  only  Roman  barracks  yet  published  for  York 
(characteristically  called  S,  P,  Q and  R),  on  the  defences  of  the  legionary  fortress  (1965) 
and  on  the  beginnings  of  Roman  York  (1971).  His  magnum  opus,  however,  was  The 
Romano- British  Cemetery  at  Trentholme  Drive,  York  (1968),  at  the  time  ‘the  most 
comprehensive  report  so  far  published  on  any  Romano-British  cemetery’.  His 
excavations  were  written  up  speedily  and  meticulously,  except  for  his  last  two,  on 
Malton  and  on  Aldwark,  both  in  hand  before  his  death.  He  was  elected  F.S.A.  in  1970 
and,  while  living  in  York,  was  active  in  both  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  and 
Y.A.Y.A.S. 

All  this  was  achieved  whilst  he  was  concurrently  running  the  History  Department  at 
St.  John’s,  fighting  for  the  conservation  of  the  historic  heritage  of  York  and  undertaking 
lecture  courses  for  a multitude  of  adult  students  on  local  history  and  palaeography,  as 
well  as  on  archaeology.  Many  of  us  will  recall  his  part  in  the  re-enactments  of  famous 
Civil  War  battles  with  the  Sealed  Knot  and  in  the  procession  to  mark  the  1900  years  of 
York’s  recorded  history,  where  he  himself  portrayed  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus.  All 
these  activities  involved  enthusiastic  groups  of  students,  as  well  as  his  own  bands  of 
loyalists. 

Inactivity  was  inconceivable  for  Peter.  Although  ‘retired’  to  his  birth-place, 
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Richmond,  his  energies  were  directed  into  founding  the  Richmondshire  Museum, 
supporting  the  Georgian  Theatre,  reviving  the  Company  of  Fellmongers,  working 
tirelessly,  both  as  Chairman  of  the  Civic  Society  and  as  founder  and  editor  of  The 
Richmond  Review,  and  contributing  to  the  publications  of  the  North  Yorkshire  County 
Record  Office.  Yet  he  still  kept  in  contact  with  his  old  friends  in  Durham,  York  and  on 
Hadrian’s  Wall. 

We  all  will  have  our  favourite  memories  of  Peter:  his  balancing  on  his  toes  as  he 
warmed  to  a congenial  theme  while  lecturing;  his  relish  when  explaining  the 
Housesteads  latrines  and  ‘murder  house’;  his  emotion  when  describing  a late-Roman 
building  which  he  excavated  at  Bishophill,  believing  that  he  might  have  found  the  first 
Christian  church  in  York;  his  bringing  to  fife  the  people  of  Roman  York,  such  as  Aelia 
Severa,  Julia  Fortunata,  or  Claudius  Hieronymianus  — so  much  so  that  a second  course 
of  lectures  had  to  be  arranged  to  cope  with  the  large  numbers  attending,  drawn  by  his 
personality,  humour  and  learning. 

Peter  was  a man  of  mercurial  spirit,  of  great  contrasts:  quick-tempered  but  quick  also 
to  forgive;  forceful  and  strong,  yet  full  of  humility;  formal,  yet  uninhibited  when  reliving 
scenes  of  history;  formidable  at  times,  yet  kind  and  generous. 

Peter  Wenham  was  a devoted  Christian,  a scholar,  teacher,  raconteur,  historian, 
archaeologist  and  loyal  friend.  For  the  many  who  knew  him  his  death  is  an  irreparable 
loss. 

Brenda  Heywood 

This  obituary  is  a slightly  modified  version  of  one  which  appeared  in  Y.A.Y.A.S.  Times. 
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J.  Addy,  Sin  and  Society  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Routledge,  London  and  New  York.  1989.  ix  + 246 
pp.  1 map.  £30. 

This  book  contains  a lot  of  sin  and  a disproportionate  amount  of  low  society,  sufficient  to  fill 
many  lurid  pages  of  a Sunday  tabloid  newspaper  and  to  cause  any  school  librarian  to  keep  this 
essay  on  restricted  access.  It  was  entirely  due  to  their  range  of  cases  that  diocesan  consistory  courts 
were  often  called  ‘the  bawdy  courts’.  This  study  of  court  cases  within  the  diocese  of  Chester  in 
Stuart  times  shows  well  their  mode  of  operation  and  effectiveness.  Fines,  penance  and 
excommunication  were  the  religious  sanctions  which  kept  the  offenders  in  the  public  eye.  The  civil 
courts  punished  by  imprisonment  for  similar  offences.  The  behaviour  of  the  clergy  and  the  parish 
officials  of  clerks,  schoolmasters  and  churchwardens  are  examined  by  Dr.  Addy  just  as  intently  as 
he  records  the  moral  lapses  of  the  parishioners  and  the  variety  of  excuses  they  offered  in  defence 
or  mitigation. 

The  opening  chapters  examine  the  structure  of  the  diocese  and  the  final  chapter  charts  the 
decline  of  these  courts.  The  whole  study  is  set  in  its  context  by  recounting  the  operation  of  the 
courts;  there  was  increasing  reluctance  by  parishioners  to  accept  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  law 
and  yet  equally  there  was  a strong  wish  to  ensure  that  offences  against  conventional  morality  were 
punished.  The  way  in  which  cases  could  drag  on  over  many  years  and  the  lack  of  any  higher  legal 
sanction,  especially  after  1640,  is  stressed.  In  many  court  cases  the  final  outcome  was  not 
recorded. 

The  diocese  of  Chester  included  120  parishes  in  four  deaneries  in  north-west  Yorkshire,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  this  area  was  typical  of  the  rest  of  the  diocese.  Only  18  Yorkshire 
parishes  are  mentioned  in  the  index  but  twice  that  number  are  referred  to  within  this  book.  Some 
cases  are  indexed  under  person  rather  than  place;  others  are  not  indexed  at  all.  The  range  of 
Yorkshire  cases  and  the  rise  of  nonconformity  are  put  in  wider  context  by  references  to  Halifax, 
Leeds  and  Cawthorne.  There  are  occasional  misprints  and  a few  inadequate  references. 
Boroughbridge  was  not  a parish  but  a chapelry  of  Aldborough,  while  Stanwick  was  both  a 
prebend  of  Ripon  and  a parish  in  Richmond  deanery.  However  the  overall  impression  is  of  a racy 
style,  a breadth  of  learning  and  an  infectious  enthusiasm  for  humanity  in  all  its  colourful  failings. 

Lawrence  Butler 

Austin,  D.,  The  Deserted  Medieval  Village  of  Thrislington,  County  Durham,  Excavations  1973-1974  Society 
for  Medieval  Archaeology  Monograph  Series  12,  1989,  222  pages,  71  text  figs.,  12  pis.,  £20.00. 

The  detailed  study  of  medieval  rural  settlement  archaeology  which  had  begun  in  the  1950s  in 
our  own  area  with  the  work  at  Wharram  Percy  continued  through  the  1960s  and  into  the  1970s, 
the  momentum  being  largely  continued  in  the  north-east  by  the  work  of  Mike  Jarrett  at  West 
Whelpington,  Leslie  Still  in  the  Tees  Valley  and  David  Austin  on  the  lowlands  of  south  Durham. 
After  such  a promising  start  the  emphasis  of  study  changed  over  the  last  decade  from  the  rural  to 
the  urban  context,  a change  made  the  more  noticeable  by  delays  in  publishing  the  more  extensive 
of  these  rural  investigations.  The  publication  of  this  volume,  more-or-less  coincident  with  reports 
on  Boulby,  Castle  Eden  and  West  Whelpington  is  a welcome  sign  that  the  log-jam  is  at  last 
moving.  Because  of  the  recent  hiatus  of  research  and  publication  on  medieval  rural  settlements 
this  report  is  both  less  anachronistic  and  more  useful  than  might  otherwise  be  the  case;  the  first 
part  comprises  an  extensive  and  interesting  survey  of  the  topographical  and  historical  background 
of  settlement  in  the  township,  to  which  may  now  be  added  further  air  survey  evidence  as  well  as 
the  discovery  of  a tenth  century  carved  bone  object,  together  with  evidence  of  an  early  timber 
building,  from  nearby  Ferryhill.  The  excavation  description  provides  an  account  of  various 
structures,  the  most  important  and  fully  investigated  being  the  chapel  and  a manor-house  site 
suggested  to  have  been  in  use  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  as  well  as  parts  of  several 
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tofts.  The  excavation  description  is  generally  clear,  with  the  inadequacies  of  the  evidence,  and 
those  of  the  project,  disarmingly  explained;  the  report  would  be  more  useful,  however,  if  the 
location  of  the  excavation  areas  had  been  indicated  clearly  on  the  general  plan  of  the  site.  The 
interpretation  of  the  manor-house  area  is  assisted  by  the  use  of  a second  ink  colour  which  would 
also  have  been  helpful  if  applied  to  the  excavated  toft  areas.  Reports  are  included  on  finds  of 
metalwork,  stone  and  pottery  as  well  as  on  the  faunal  assemblages;  the  absence  of  any  reference 
to  now  published  urban  medieval  assemblages  from  the  region  makes  these  less  useful  than  they 
might  be. 

The  long-term  value  of  this  report  may  lie  in  the  Discussion  and  Conclusions,  an  attempt,  as 
Austin  says,  to  place  Thrislington  within  its  landscape,  economic  and  social  context.  A note  on  the 
sparse  evidence  for  Neolithic  and  Bronze  Age  activity  in  the  area  would  have  been  better  placed 
in  the  introduction,  given  the  absence  of  any  discussion  here  of  the  later  prehistoric  period,  of 
which  much  more  is  known.  Austin  presents  a valuable  discussion  of  the  problems  of  medieval 
settlement  archaeology,  especially  as  applied  to  the  nucleated  villages  of  the  north-east,  although 
in  advocating  the  application  of  radiocarbon  dating  to  the  early  middle  ages  he  is  surely  ahead  of 
science.  The  morphological  development,  and  the  possibility  of  the  application  of  measured 
planning,  is  considered  in  detail  although  the  evidence  does  not  allow  a formal  conclusion.  The 
process  of  development  within  the  village  is  also  considered,  together  with  the  evidence  for 
population  size  and  structure  and  the  subsistence  basis.  Here  as  elsewhere  useful  discussion  is 
entered  into,  but  a conclusion  must  be  that  Thrislington  is  not  the  excavation  to  sustain  them.  Nor 
should  a statement  such  as  ‘Attendance  at  church  must  have  been  the  most  frequent  motivator  to 
external  contact’  be  allowed  to  pass  without  comment:  such  activities  as  shared  labour  and  trade, 
licit  or  otherwise,  may  have  been  as  frequent  and  are  likely  to  have  been  more  important.  Austin 
usefully  points  out  that  the  documentary  evidence  suggests  that  the  village  outlook  may  have  been 
drawn  in  two  directions,  towards  Durham  in  the  north  and  towards  the  lower  Tees  valley  to  the 
south-east;  as  he  suggests,  continued  work  on  the  medieval  pottery  industries  of  the  area  would 
provide  useful  support  for  this  kind  of  study.  In  conclusion,  this  volume  represents  a well- 
considered  and  presented  excavation  account  which  is  especially  useful  for  its  wide-ranging 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  rural  medieval  settlement  archaeology;  let  us  hope  that  it  will  serve 
to  encourage  further  work  in  the  field. 

Cleveland  County  Archaeology  Section  Blaise  Vyner 


Steven  Bassett  (ed.),  The  Origins  of  Anglo-Saxon  Kingdoms,  Studies  in  the  Early  History  of  Britain, 
Leicester  University  Press  (London  and  New  York,  1989);  pp.  xiii  + 300,  figs.  39. 

Although  promising  much  with  its  aim  of  dealing  with  the  origins  of  the  kingdoms  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  England,  this  book  will  prove  a disappointment  to  the  readers  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Journal.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts:  general  chapters  dealing  with  early  medieval  kingship  and 
the  origins  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Continental  barbarian  kingdoms;  twelve  chapters  on 
individual  kingdoms;  and  appendices  discussing  two  early  texts  - the  Chertsey  resting-place  list 
and  the  seventh-century  Tribal  Hidage,  usually  ascribed  to  Mercia,  although  interestingly 
suggested  by  Nicholas  Brooks  as  possibly  being  of  Northumbrian  origins  (p.  159).  The  general 
chapters  set  the  background  to  the  specific  chapters,  which  are  intended  to  deal  with  the  early, 
small  kingdoms  (p.  ix).  It  was  these  many  small  kingdoms  which  eventually  fused  to  form 
Northumbria,  Mercia  and  Wessex,  the  three  great  realms  of  Anglo-Saxon  England.  Unfortunately 
the  book  is  sadly  unbalanced:  in  234  pages  of  text,  only  just  over  nine  are  devoted  to  Northumbria, 
and  those  do  not  deal  with  the  same  range  of  material  as  the  rest  of  the  book,  but  concentrate  on 
the  British  background.  It  is  not  just  special  pleading  from  the  perspective  of  readers  of  this 
journal  to  argue  that  it  should  have  been  essential  to  include  a detailed  study  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Deira  and  Bernicia,  whose  union  led  to  the  creation  of  Northumbria.  The  high  quality  of  the  other 
contributions,  especially  those  of  Professor  Brooks,  serve  merely  to  highlight  the  omission  of  a 
proper  discussion  of  the  origins  of  Northumbria. 

David  Dumville’s  short  chapter  on  the  British  background  to  Northumbria  does  raise  some 
interesting  points;  such  as  the  continuum  oflinks  between  the  North  and  Wales  (p.  214),  including 
the  northern  origins  of  the  Annales  Cambriae,  the  relevance  of  Gildas  to  the  North,  and  the  British 
origins  of  Oswiu’s  first  wife.  He  sounds  a timely  warning  about  the  dangers  of  building  too  much 
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on  the  paucity  of  the  literary  evidence,  and  indeed  the  chapters  on  the  southern  English  kingdoms 
underline  the  problems  for  the  North,  where  there  are  so  few  charters.  He  avoids  dealing  with  the 
archaeological  material  (p.  212),  even  though  it  is  more  plentiful  than  the  literary  evidence  and 
has  been  studied  in  some  depth,  although  he  does  state  that  ‘on  currently  accepted  archaeological 
chronology’,  we  now  find  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  ‘from  York  to 
Catterick’  (p.  215):  there  is  certainly  Germanic  material  from  York  and  from  Catterick,  but  they 
are  some  38  miles  apart,  and  there  is  precious  little  from  the  area  between  them,  as  implied  by  this 
statement  (see  M.  L.  Faull,  ‘Settlement  and  society  in  north-east  England  in  the  fifth  century’,  in 
Settlement  and  Society  in  the  Roman  North,  ed.  P.  R.  Wilson,  R.  F.  J.  Jones  and  D.  M.  Evans,  Bradford, 
1984,  pp.  49-51).  Dr.  Dumville  points  out  that  very  little  information  exists  for  the  early  period  of 
Ida  and  Soemil,  but  shows  that  the  overall  pattern  in  the  early  period  was  one  of  Northumbrian 
aggression  and  expansion. 

A more  detailed  study  of  the  origins  of  Northumbria,  drawing  on  the  archaeological  and  place- 
name  evidence,  could  have  taken  up  many  of  the  issues  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  the  book.  Other 
authors  make  tantalising  references  to  the  situation  in  Northumbria;  for  example,  Nicholas 
Brooks’  discussion  of  the  subordinate  status  of  Deira  in  comparison  with  seventh-century  Kent  (p. 
68) . His  anlysis  of  Jolifle’s  work  on  the  Kentish  lathe  (pp.  7 1 -4)  makes  us  regret  the  absence  of  any 
similar  treatment  ofjollifle’s  equally  influential,  and  extremely  difficult,  survey  of  Northumbrian 
institutions  ( English  Historical  Review,  41,  1926,  pp.  1-42).  The  only  recent  discussion  has  been  by 
William  E.  Kapelle  ( The  Norman  Conquest  of  the  North,  London,  1979),  although  his  conclusions  are 
questionable  (Faull  1984,  op  cit,  p.  53).  Professor  Brooks  is  mainly  working  with  literary  evidence, 
whereas  Martin  Carver  uses  archaeological  material  (especially  pp.  147fF)  of  the  type  also 
available  for  Yorkshire,  except  that  Yorkshire  appears  to  be  one  of  the  areas  which  was  aceramic 
between  the  fifth  and  seventh  centuries,  unlike  East  Anglia  (p.  144).  In  fact  The  Origins  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Kingdoms  is  basically  a historian’s  book,  but  with  contributions  from  some  archaeologists;  it 
is  unfortunate  that,  although  dealing  in  some  measure  with  material  culture,  there  are  no 
illustrations,  although  ample  distribution  maps,  and  also  that  such  a small  point  size  was  used  for 
the  text. 

A number  of  themes  recur  throughout  the  book.  Firstly  there  are  the  origins  of  the  kingdoms 
themselves,  including  the  Roman  background,  both  on  the  Continent  and  elsewhere:  Margaret 
Gelling  employs  place-names  to  elucidate  contacts  between  Anglo-Saxons  and  Britons  in  western 
Mercia,  while  Kate  Pretty’s  analysis  of  the  British  background  to  the  Magonsaete  extends  back 
even  into  the  Iron  Age.  Bruce  Eagles  postulates  continuous  occupation  of  sites  from  the  Roman 
period  to  the  Middle  Ages  in  Lindsey,  although  conclusive  archaeological  evidence  is  difficult  to 
find.  The  exception  is  the  cemetery  in  Lincoln  where  the  radio-carbon  dates  indicate  a Christian 
British  tradition  of  continuous  usage.  Nicholas  Brook’s  examination  of  the  Roman  origins  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  royal  centres  in  Kent,  Margaret  Gelling’s  discussion  of  Wroxeter,  and  Bruce  Eagles 
on  Lincoln,  make  us  wish  for  a similar  treatment  of  York;  as  with  Lincoln,  York  was  a focal  point, 
the  centre  of  the  road  system.  It  had  Germanic  troops  stationed  in  the  Roman  town,  and  late 
Roman  defences. 

The  processes  by  which  kings  and  kingdoms  emerged  are  dealt  with  in  the  early  chapters  (pp. 
23ff,  40fl),  with  Steven  Bassett  using  a case  study  of  the  Hwicce  as  illustration.  Almost  all  areas 
of  Anglo-Saxon  England  had  their  origin  myths,  such  as  Hengist  in  Kent  and  Cerdic  in  Wessex. 
Some  authors,  such  as  Martin  Welch  for  the  South  Saxons,  tend  to  accept  the  legends  at  face 
value,  whereas  David  Dumville  is  more  sceptical,  especially  for  Northumbria.  There  the  situation 
is  especially  complicated  by  the  fact  that  Deiran  history  was  suppressed  by  that  of  Bernicia  (p. 
124)  in  a similar  manner  to  the  West  Saxons  taking  over  the  legends  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (p.  95). 
In  some  parts  the  country,  there  were  subkingdoms,  each  with  its  own  ruler,  as  in  Kent  (p.  68), 
or  shared  kingship,  as  with  the  East  Saxons  (p.  136).  Northumbria  was  no  exception,  with  its  reges 
and  sub-reguli  recorded  in  the  670s  (p.  31)  and  separate  branches  of  the  royal  families  of  Deira  and 
Bernicia  (pp.  36-7).  The  importance  of  the  queen  as  a separate  focus  of  power  should  also  be 
remembered  (p.  31). 

Within  the  areas  of  the  kingdoms,  by  processes  not  yet  fully  understood,  there  emerged  estates, 
the  most  detailed  analysis  of  which  is  that  by  Martin  Carver  for  East  Anglia  (pp.  156-7).  Whether 
these  estates  owed  anything  to  the  earlier  Roman  estates,  or  whether  they  did  indeed  coalesce  to 
form  kingdoms,  requires  further  research,  but  by  the  seventh  century,  at  least  in  Kent,  royal 
lordship  was  dominant  (p.  68).  Another  force  in  the  development  of  estates,  from  the  seventh 
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century  on,  was  the  Church.  Master  churches  were  established,  which  were  then  endowed  with 
land  by  the  kings  (p.  19).  John  Blair  examines  the  principles  on  which  monasteries  were  set  up  and 
the  stages  by  which  Church  institutions  acquired  territory  (pp.  105-6),  which  was  then 
permanently  alienated  to  these  new  bodies.  Similar  work  in  Yorkshire  has  looked  at  the 
establishment,  for  example,  of  the  probable  territory  of  a minster  based  on  Dewsbury  (West 
Yorkshire:  an  Archaeology  Survey  to  A.D.  1500,  ed.  M.  L.  Faull  and  S.  A.  Moorhouse,  Wakefield,  1981, 
pp.  216-18),  and  we  have  the  early  testament  of  Eddius  Stephanus  to  the  endowments  received  by 
St.  Wilfrid.  It  is  interesting  that  Steven  Bassett  rejects  the  theory  of  multiple  estates  (p.  20),  much 
propounded  for  Yorkshire  by  Professor  Glanville  Jones.  He  also  examines  the  role  of  partible 
inheritance  (p.  20;  fn.  53,  p.  243),  a system  known  to  have  flourished  in  Yorkshire  at  a later  period 
(West  Yorkshire  Survey,  1981,  op  cit,  pp.  243-4). 

The  areas  of  the  kingdoms  concerned  are  also  discussed,  one  problem  being  that  of  defining 
their  boundaries.  Some,  such  as  Lindsey,  cover  a natural  area  (p.  202),  but  for  the  Mercians  this 
is  less  easy,  and  resort  has  to  be  made  to  the  evidence  for  the  boundaries  of  the  adjacent 
Northumbria  (pp.  160-2).  Within  some  of  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  there  survived  Celtic- 
speaking enclaves,  forming  British  kingdoms.  Bruce  Eagles  and  David  Dumville  both  refer  to  the 
well-known  British  kingdom  of  Elmet  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  survived  until  the 
early-seventh  century  (pp.  212,  220-1).  Dr.  Dumville  points  out  that  without  the  sparse  evidence 
of  Bede  and  the  Annales  Cambriae,  we  should  never  have  guessed  that  Elmet  was  an  independent 
British  kingdom,  and  suggests  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  place-name  Elmet  to  demand  it  be  the 
name  of  a kingdom.  Yet  the  distribution  of  places  described  as  ‘in  Elmet’  of  which  today  only 
Sherburn  in  Elmet  and  Barwick  in  Elmet  survive,  would  suggest  a territorial  area  to  any  place- 
name  expert.  There  is  no  discussion  of  the  case  of  Craven,  for  which  the  place-name  evidence  is 
equally  strong  (West  Yorkshire  Survey,  1981,  op  cit,  p.  171),  with  its  many  ‘in  Craven’  names 
surviving  until  today  and  its  probable  subdivision  into  regiones,  as  with  the  Hwicce  (p.  17);  just  as 
Dr.  Eagles  postulates  an  independent  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  in  Lindsey  (p.  211),  so  Craven  was 
probably  an  unrecorded  British  kingdom. 

One  theme  discussed  in  a number  of  chapters  is  the  agriculture  of  the  early  period.  Martin 
Carver  examines  the  latest  work  of  environmentalists  in  parts  of  East  Anglia  (p.  142),  and  suggests 
that  different  types  of  agriculture  operated  at  different  places  at  different  times.  Thus  in  Surrey, 
Kent  and  Sussex,  there  was  a transhumant  economy  looking  inwards  towards  the  Weald  (p.  98). 
It  would  have  been  valuable  to  have  had  a similar  analysis  of  the  economy  of  Northumbria  at  this 
period.  Pollen  diagrams  are  available  for  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  show  some  areas 
with  cleared  land  throughout  the  first  millennium,  but  a reversion  to  scrub  and  then  woodland  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries;  fifth-century  Anglo-Saxon  sites  in  eastern  Yorkshire  indicate  a 
mixed  economy  with  stock  and  cereal  growing,  but  further  west  cattle  raising  seems  to  have 
predominated,  but  with  cereal  farming,  fishing  and  hunting  making  a contribution  (Faull  1984.  op 
cit,  pp.  54-5). 

Dr.  Eagles’  chapter  on  Lindsey  concludes  with  a summary  of  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  history  and 
settlement  of  the  area  and  the  emergence  of  Lindsey  as  a recognisable  region.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
Deira  and  Bernicia  were  not  accorded  the  same  status  in  this  publication  to  enable  a similar 
summary  to  be  given  of  the  detailed  process  whereby  the  kings,  institutions,  estates  and  economy 
of  Northumbria  emerged.  Had  it  been  a more  balanced  account  of  the  whole  country,  then  this 
book  would  have  filled  an  important  gap  in  the  literature,  but  we  must  still  await  the  fully 
comprehensive  account  of  the  origins  of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms. 

Yorkshire  Mining  Museum  Margaret  L.  Faull 

Caphouse  Colliery 

Guy  de  la  Bedoyere,  The  Finds  of  Roman  Britain  (London:  Batsford.  1989)  242  pp,  122  figs.,  27 
colour  plates.  £19.95. 

This  is  an  unusual  book.  The  author  explains  that  his  reason  for  producing  it  was  his  fruitless 
search  for  a textbook  on  Romano-British  artefacts.  This  experience  is  no  doubt  a common  one. 
Having  identified  the  need  he  has  set  out  to  fill  it  in  the  form  of  this  book.  It  was  clearly  a good 
idea.  We  have  hitherto  had  no  comprehensive  guide  to  the  great  range  of  artefacts  known  from 
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Roman  Britain.  The  search  for  parallels  to  an  object  just  dug  up,  or  brought  into  a museum,  has 
had  to  be  pursued  through  various  specialised  catalogues  and  excavation  reports.  Most  of  us  have 
had  to  rely  on  our  own  accumulated  knowledge  and  experience,  and  on  our  access  to  specialised 
libraries.  But  a problem  exists  when  you  are  inexperienced.  Where  do  you  start?  Mr.  Bedoyere 
now  provides  a first  place  to  look.  This  is  very  valuable.  Although  the  book  is  not,  and  does  not 
claim  to  be,  comprehensive,  the  author  lists  a full  bibliography  to  guide  the  searcher  to  second  and 
third  places  to  find  more  detailed  information.  This  format  will  make  the  book  invaluable  and 
enjoyable  to  amateur  and  professional  alike. 

The  book  is  split  into  chapters  which  arrange  the  discussion  ofobjects  according  to  function 
rather  than  material  or  site  provenance.  The  chapters  are  the  Roman  Army  in  Britain,  crafts, 
trade  and  industries,  household  life,  the  individual,  public  and  social  life,  religion  and  superstition, 
death  and  burial,  Christianity,  and  coinage.  Important  museum  collections  are  listed  in  an 
appendix,  and  tables  are  given  of  details  of  pottery,  brooches  and  coins.  The  book  is  fully 
illustrated,  mostly  with  line  drawings  by  the  author  himself,  supplemented  by  some  excellent 
colour  plates. 

It  is  generally  easy  to  read  and  reflects  the  author’s  own  desire  to  have  an  accessible 
introduction  to  his  subject.  He  succeeds  in  giving  an  overview  probably  better  than  a committed 
specialist  to  any  one  class  of  object  would  have  done  - and  the  book  has  a unity  and  consistency 
that  would  have  been  missing  from  a collection  of  chapters  from  different  authors.  The  choice  of 
objects  for  illustration  and  detailed  discussion  is  generally  sound,  though  no  doubt  everyone  will 
inevitably  find  some  of  their  own  favourites  missing.  A more  serious  criticism  lies  in  the  varying 
scales  of  drawings,  which  do  not  always  convey  well  the  size  of  the  objects.  Clearly  in  this  kind  of 
book  it  would  be  wrong  to  expect  the  rigid  consistency  of  a definitive  catalogue,  but  it  is  confusing 
to  include  large  and  small  objects  within  a single  figure  at  drastically  different  scales.  For  example, 
Figure  40  combines  a “hippo-sandal”  printed  at  a scale  of  about  1:3,  with  a wooden  oar  shown  at 
about  1:20,  making  it  look  like  a toothpick. 

The  book  deserves  a wide  popularity.  There  are  far  worse  introductions  to  the  whole  subject  of 
the  archaeology  of  Roman  Britain.  Certainly  the  coverage  of  the  objects  here  is  for  me  a more 
satisfying  start  than  many  a quasi-historical  treatment  of  campaigns  and  battles,  where  the 
evidence  is  obscured  by  over-interpretation,  in  the  cause  of  telling  a better  story.  The  story  here 
is  in  the  objects,  and  it  is  a good  one.  Here  we  can  see  the  rich  range  of  objects  from  the  Roman 
period,  from  the  public  image  of  an  Imperial  statue  to  the  personal  homeliness  of  a hair  pin.  The 
immediacy  of  those  finds  gives  us  a direct  link  to  the  people  who  used  them.  A large  part  of  all 
archaeology  consists  of  the  finds.  Their  importance  has  sometimes  been  overshadowed  in  recent 
years,  but  their  study  is  now  making  a comeback  in  popularity.  This  book  does  us  the  great 
services  of  opening  up  the  products  of  new  research  to  a wider  readership,  and  encouraging  us  all 
to  spend  a little  longer  looking  at  and  thinking  about  the  objects  themselves. 

Department  of  Archaeological  Sciences,  University  of  Bradford  F.F.J.  Jones 

P.  Brears  and  S.  Davies,  Treasures  for  the  People  - The  Story  of  Museums  and  Galleries  in  Yorkshire  and 
Humberside,  published  by  Yorkshire  and  Humberside  Museums  Council  1989,  ISBN  0-95 12207-1- 
3,  price  £8.50  net. 

In  1889  a small  group  of  curators  gathered  at  the  Yorkshire  Museum  in  York  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  to  form  the  world’s  first  museum  organisation  - the 
Museums  Association.  That  organisation  held  its  centenary  conference  in  York  in  September  1989 
and  as  part  of  the  Museums  Year  celebrations  the  Yorkshire  and  Humberside  Museums  Council 
commissioned  a history  of  museums  and  galleries  in  the  region  from  two  well-known  museum 
directors,  Peter  Brears  and  Stuart  Davies. 

The  history  of  museums  was,  until  recently,  a very  recondite  subject.  It  was  either  scattered  in 
low  print  run,  cheaply  produced  publications,  or  available  only  in  the  pages  of  Museums  Journal. 
Important  synoptic  articles  appeared  in  1984  in  J.  M.  A.  Thompson’s  Manual  of  Curatorship, 
published  by  Butterworth  and  the  Museums  Association,  but  otherwise  the  subject  has  lain  fallow. 
Against  that  background,  this  work  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  museological  literature. 
Not  only  that,  it  is  a thoroughly  entertaining  read  for  anyone  with  broad  cultural  interests. 

The  texts  starts  in  the  17th  century  with  the  Musaeum  4Toresbyanum  and  runs  through  the 
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commercial  museums  of  the  late  18th/early  19th  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  modern  museum 
movement  with  the  literary  and  philosophical  societies  in  the  second  and  third  decades  of  the  19th 
century.  It  then  goes  on  to  look  at  the  rise  of  the  local  authority  museum  movement  in  the  mid- 
century and  the  diversification  of  museums  in  our  present  century. 

In  writing  such  a book  it  would  have  been  easy  to  concentrate  on  the  large  museums  in  York, 
Sheffield,  Doncaster,  Harrogate  and  the  other  large  towns.  The  wide  knowledge  and  professional 
zeal  of  the  authors  has  shown  through,  however,  and  the  reader  is  treated  to  a description  of  such 
byways  as  the  Morley  Museum,  the  Cawthorne  Victoria  Museum,  and  the  Museum  of  the 
Barnsley  Naturalists  Society. 

The  illustrations  in  this  book  are  particularly  impressive.  The  photographs  on  pages  35,  48,  51, 
75,  90,  93,  98,  109,  1 10  and  1 1 1 are  surely  classics  of  their  type.  The  line  drawings  too  of  museum 
architecture  are  excellent  although  these  are  marred  by  an  absence  of  any  scale. 

An  unexpected,  but  nonetheless  welcome,  feature  of  the  book  is  its  examination  of  museum 
projects  which  never  materialised.  Thus  we  have  a fascinating  glimpse  of  a completed  museum  in 
Hull  which  was  bombed  before  it  ever  opened  and  a proposed  Yorkshire  folk  park  on  the  outskirts 
of  York  which  would  surely  have  been  a major  tourist  attraction,  had  it  ever  been  built. 

To  summarise  then,  this  is  a highly  readable,  scholarly  history  of  the  museums  ofYorkshire  and 
Humberside.  At  £8.50  per  copy  it  is  within  the  reach  of  many  pockets  and  it  deserves  to  be  widely 
read. 

Yorkshire  Museum  B.  /.  Hay  ton 

York 


Claire  Cross  (ed.),  York  Clergy  Wills  1520-1600:  II:  City  Clergy,  Borthwick  Texts  and  Calendars  15, 
University  of  York,  1989;  pp.  xiv,  126.  £7.00  (£7.55  inch  p.  & p.  from  Borthwick  Institute,  St. 
Anthony’s  Hall,  York  YOl  2PW). 

Wills  or  inventories  survive  for  133  York  clergy  who  died  between  1520  and  1600,  and  as 
Professor  Cross  has  pointed  out,  they  form  a rich  source:  ‘taken  together  they  provide  a 
remarkably  full  . . . insight  into  the  careers  of  a very  wide  range  of  ecclesiastics  about  many  of 
whom  very  little  is  otherwise  known.’  She  has  now  completed  a full  edition  of  them  in  two 
volumes,  that  on  61  Minster  clergy  (1984)  being  followed  here  by  those  of  72  city  clergy.  As  before, 
each  document  is  preceded  by  some  biographical  information,  while  footnotes  identify  many  of  the 
books  which  are  mentioned.  A useful  glossary  of  obsolete  and  dialect  words,  and  an  index  of  names 
and  places,  conclude  the  volume. 

Altogether,  like  its  predecessor,  it  should  appeal  not  only  to  ecclesiastical  historians  but  to  many 
other  readers.  Here  is  much  detail  on  the  clerics’  religious  beliefs,  their  reading  and  their  funeral 
arrangements,  but  also  on  their  possessions,  their  friendships  and  their  standards  of  living.  Their 
estates  varied  considerably,  the  rector  of  St.  Saviour’s,  for  instance  (1550)  leaving  nearly  £75  net, 
but  the  neighbouring  curate  at  St.  Helen-on-the-Walls  (1551)  only  £5.  The  general  impression  is 
of  locally-born  men  of  limited  education,  often  religiously  conservative  well  into  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
and  existing  on  meagre  livings.  Some  were  former  monks  and  friars,  who  may  well  have  stiffened 
the  conservatism  of  their  colleagues  and  parishioners.  Their  wills,  as  Professor  Cross  observes, 
help  to  explain  why  the  transition  to  Protestantism  was  slower  at  York  than  in  Hull  or  Newcastle. 
Numerous  parishes  meant  poor  and  conservative  priests  (though  the  approximate  figure  of  fifty 
parish  churches  in  1520  is  too  high;  there  were  forty  in  the  1520s,  reduced  gradually  to  twenty- 
three  by  1586).  Her  fine  edition  of  these  fascinating  documents  deserves  a wide  readership. 

University  of  Hull  D.  M.  Palliser 

Peter  G.  Dorrell,  Photography  in  Archaeology  and  Conservation,  Cambridge  University  Press  1989. 
ISBN  0-521-32797-0  £27.50'Hardback. 

Archaeologists  made  early  recognition  that  photography  was  a useful  recording  tool  in  a 
discipline  where  evidence  was  necessarily  destroyed  in  the  course  of  discovering  information,  but 
that  a photographic  record  could  be  distorted  by  limitations  of  the  medium.  It  only  became 
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valuable  when  the  record  could  be  produced  under  the  guidance  of  academic  understanding  of  the 
subject  being  photographed,  photographers  became  part  of  a team.  One  of  the  most  recent  and 
noted  being  Mortimer  Wheeler  and  Maurice  Cookson,  ‘Cookie’.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  book 
is  as  a guide  through  the  complexities  of  photography  for  archaeologists  and  conservators.  Its 
secondary  purpose  is  to  provide  competent  photographers  with  a background  to  archaeological 
practice;  it  serves  its  purpose  in  both  aspects  with  distinction.  The  permanence  of  the  medium  in 
its  black  and  white  form  has  been  the  stable  base  of  its  historical  value.  History  is  presented  as  a 
factual  outline  concluding  with  the  premise  that  meticulous  preparation  and  cleaning  of  an 
excavation  before  photography  remains  an  ideal,  with  a history  as  recent  as  Sir  Mortimer 
Wheeler. 

A resume  of  terms  used  in  photography  and  the  principles  of  application  to  archaeology 
includes  the  basic  theory  of  image  formation  by  light  and  the  characteristics  of  various  lenses. 
Perspective  and  distortion  are  illustrated  with  interesting  examples  and  emphasis  is  made  of  the 
possibility  that  detail  on  irregular  surfaced  artifacts  is  more  faithfully  recorded  from  a distance. 
Attention  is  given  to  depth  of  field,  an  area  of  theory  that  must  be  understood  if  the  best  records 
are  to  be  made.  Description  of  the  equipment  applicable  to  this  type  of  photography  also 
emphasises  the  undesirability  of  the  fully  automatic  camera,  and  the  value  in  using  the  movements 
of  the  large  format  field  camera.  The  use  of  35mm  cameras  for  this  type  of  photography  is  not 
denied;  their  versatility  can  be  increased  by  the  use  of  filters  and  even  a hand  held  exposure  meter 
can  be  helpful  although  the  camera  in  use  might  have  its  own  integrated  exposure  meter. 

Using  carefully  prepared  scales  and  information  labels  correctly  placed  within  the  subject  area 
and  possibly  taking  two  photographs,  one  without  and  a second  with  the  inclusions,  is 
recommended  where  there  is  a need  for  the  final  photograph  to  appear  uncluttered  for  publication. 

The  illustrations  in  the  section  on  lighting  do  not  do  justice  to  the  techniques  explained  in  the 
text  which  covers  flash  lighting  comprehensively.  Within  the  materials  and  processing  chapter 
little  mention  is  made  of  the  increasingly  important  factors  of  health  and  safety  where 
photographic  chemicals  are  used,  especially  as  1989/90  sees  the  introduction  of  new  legislation. 

With  a technical  book  of  this  type  the  author  has  to  decide  either  to  mention  films  and 
developers  by  their  brand  names,  or  generalise.  Peter  Dorrell  has  chosen  to  do  the  former;  it  does 
make  the  book  more  immediately  useful  to  the  reader  but  the  vagaries  of  manufacturers  are  such 
that  this  information  becomes  quickly  out  of  date.  A very  useful  section  on  estimating  quantities 
of  materials  is  included  in  this  chapter,  and  storage  of  material  is  well  covered  to  the  extent  of 
estimating  the  temperature  reduction  that  can  be  related  to  the  depth  a box  of  film  is  buried  in 
desert  sand.  A concept  that  might  produce  its  own  archaeology.  The  section  on  filing  and 
cataloguing  outlines  the  situation  to  date  and  mentions  computerization.  This  is  one  area  that  has 
the  potential  for  a book  of  its  own. 

The  chapter  on  Architecture  and  Standing  Monuments  briefly  mentions  photogrammetry  together 
with  a slightly  longer  account  of  the  simpler  technique  of  rectified  photography  for  the  recording 
of  elevational  detail. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  inclusion  of  a chapter  of  Survey  Photography,  but  the  content  includes 
sections  on  botanical  and  museum  showcase  exhibits,  lacking  concentration  on  the  importance 
that  survey  photography  should  have.  For  field  archaeologists  and  architectural  historians  this  can 
be  a valuable  and  cost  effective  tool,  gathering  maximum  information  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
from  which  a planned  evaluation  can  be  made.  Instructive  diagrams  and  relative  illustrations 
would  have  been  useful  in  this  chapter. 

In  Site  Photography  mention  is  made  of  the  value  of  photographs  illustrating  the  social  and 
working  life  that  surrounds  a dig.  Photographs  such  as  these  are  often  not  included  with  the  report 
information  and  yet  they  are  a valuable  historical  record  in  themselves,  unfortunately  usually  kept 
alongside  and  eventually  discarded  with  the  holiday  snaps.  Vertical  or  elevated  site  photographs 
are  difficult  to  produce  but  valuable  in  showing  excavation  progress  and  relative  plan  levels. 
Various  methods  are  discussed  for  photographing  from  raised  platforms  and  included  is  an 
interesting  idea  for  using  an  inclined  mast. 

The  information  given  for  the  photography  of  objects  and  the  principles  of  close-up  work  is  a 
good  grounding  in  museum  related  techniques  and  includes  formulae  for  depth  of  field  and 
exposure  compensation.  The  more  scientific  application  of  photography  in  the  non-visible 
wavelengths  is  covered  adequately  for  the  subject  of  this  book  and  would  enable  one  to  obtain  an 
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interpretative  record.  More  comprehensive  instruction  would  require  a higher  level  of  scientific 
discussion  and  possibly  include  the  present  uses  of  laser  photography  for  forensic  science  in  the 
search  for  ‘invisible’  information. 

The  chapter  on  preparation  of  material  for  publication  is  essential  in  pointing  out  some  of  the  pitfalls 
that  one  might  feel  are  outside  of  their  control,  it  also  relates  to  the  copying  of  drawings.  Variable 
standards  in  the  drawing  of  line  thickness  and  unsuitable  date  hatching  can  produce  totally 
unsatisfactory  results  when  photographed  and  reduced  for  publication. 

This  book  is  a valuable  reference  work  on  the  present  state  of  the  art  and  an  essential  addition 
to  any  archaeological  library  bookshelf  but  it  probably  marks  the  end  of  an  era. 

Conventional  photography  has  possibly  gone  as  far  as  it  can  alone  in  archaeological  recording 
and  its  future  seems  to  be  alongside  the  development  of  electronic  image  recording  and  integration 
with  computerised  data.  The  photographic  image  is  only  as  valuable  as  the  data  and  factual 
information  it  can  be  associated  with,  together  with  the  ease  and  immediacy  of  access.  Without 
this  development  the  alternative  might  be  a photographic  ‘butter  mountain’. 


Terry  Buchanan 

David  S.  Hall,  Richard  Robinson  of  Countersett  1628-1693  and  the  Quakers  of  Wensleydale,  York,  William 
Sessions  Ltd.,  1989.  pp.  xviii  + 90,  pis.  17,  figs.  9,  1 map.  ISBN  1-85072-048-7.  £5  pbk. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  family  fortunes,  the  enthusiastic  emergence  of  a new  religious  sect  and  the 
changes  that  time  has  wrought  to  their  earthly  habitations  and  their  names  are  all  fascinating 
topics  when  researched,  as  they  are  here,  in  depth  and  within  the  limited  compass  of  a dales 
community.  Richard  Robinson  ‘the  first  Quaker  in  Wensleydale’  is  seen  as  a central  figure  in  the 
life  of  Countersett  from  the  year  1650  when,  as  a young  man  of  about  twenty-one,  he  commenced 
his  married  life  in  the  farmhouse  once  known  as  ‘Courts’  but  now  claiming  the  more  grandiloquent 
title  of  Countersett  Hall.  Robinson’s  first  acquaintance  with  Quaker  thought  came  in  1652; 
thereafter  he  is  found  to  be  deeply  involved  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society  of  Friends  throughout  the 
north  of  England.  He  also  took  a leading  role  in  1663  in  purchasing  the  manorial  rights  for  the 
people  of  Bainbridge  from  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  when  the  City  was  beginning  to 
divest  itself  of  its  Wensleydale  interests;  the  accompanying  sale  of  freeholds  was  a major  factor  in 
the  alteration  or  rebuilding  of  farmhouses  in  the  dales  in  the  mid  seventeenth  century.  The  story 
does  not  end  with  the  death  of  Richard  Robinson;  succeeding  generations  continued  his  work  and 
witness  until  a change  of  attitude  and  of  residence  led  ultimately  to  the  disposal  of  the  last  of  their 
property  in  Countersett  in  1862.  A brief  postscript  tracing  the  migration  of  the  family  to  Australia 
is  a poignant  affirmation  of  the  appositeness  of  the  latin  tag  inscribed  on  one  of  their  former 
properties:  nunc  mea  mox  huius  sed  postea  nescio  cuius. 

The  complex  genealogical  ramifications  of  the  Quaker  Family  Robinson  are  complemented  by 
a useful  discussion  of  some  of  the  buildings  in  which  they  worshipped  and  which  they  inhabited, 
commencing  with  Robinson’s  own  house,  now  Countersett  Hall.  For  students  of  vernacular 
architecture  it  must,  however,  be  a matter  for  regret  that  no  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  building 
history  has  been  attempted.  The  other  houses  are  also  described  more  on  the  basis  of  documentary 
than  visual  evidence,  but  for  readers  not  totally  wedded  to  typological  technicalities  many  insights 
will  be  gained  to  contemporary  life  as  well  as  the  more  disturbing  aberrations  and  ‘improvements’ 
which  usually  follow  in  the  wake  of  changes  of  ownership. 

The  meeting-houses  at  Bainbridge,  Hawes  and  Countersett  all  receive  their  proper  share  of 
attention,  though  Bainbridge  was  rebuilt  in  1836  and  Hawes,  built  in  1711  and  variously  altered, 
was  demolished  in  1955  apparently  without  any  satisfactory  architectural  record.  Countersett 
meeting-house  alone  remains  of  the  early  18th  century,  built  by  Richard  Robinson’s  son  Michael 
but  much  altered  in  1778.  As  the  houses  so  the  meeting-houses  have  suffered  the  attrition  of  their 
fragile  character  by  the  meddling  hand  of  man.  In  comes  electric  light  in  1955:  out  go  the  oil 
lamps.  In  comes  overhead  electric  heating  in  the  1960s:  out  goes  the  old  iron  stove.  Out  go  the 
Methodists  who  until  1977  had  rented  the  Countersett  meeting-house:  in  comes  a new  broom,  a 
new  roof,  new  windows,  redecoration  — out  goes  the  Methodist  rostrum,  but  also  out  go  ‘most  of 
the  old  benches’  and  this  in  a building  only  used  for  a few  Sundays  in  the  summer!  The  story 
which  emerges  from  the  pages  of  this  excellent  and  well-prepared  publication  provokes  admiration 
for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  past  and  for  the  painstaking  thoroughness  of  the  author  while  it 
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highlights  yet  again  the  shortcomings  of  religious  professors  in  many  quarters  who,  in  the  care  of 
their  buildings,  fail  to  ‘hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good! 

Christopher  Stell 

Rosalind  M.  T.  Hill  (ed),  The  Register  of  William  Melton,  Archbishop  of  York,  1317-1340,  Volume  III 
(‘ Diverse  Littere’),  Canterbury  and  York  Society,  Vol.  lxxvi,  Part  cxlix,  1988;  pp.  viii  + 213.  Free 
to  members  of  the  Society  (£8  annual  subscription). 

In  the  course  of  a celebrated  essay  on  the  registers  of  the  archbishops  of  York  published  in  this 
Journal  fifty-five  years  ago.  (Y.A.J.,  xxxii,  1935),  the  late  Professor  Alexander  Hamilton  Thompson 
described  William  Melton’s  huge  register  as  ‘the  most  complete  volume  of  its  kind  in  the  country 
and  a model  of  careful  registration!  So  great  indeed  is  the  size  (595  folios  and  144  interleavings) 
as  well  as  the  reputation  of  this  register,  in  many  ways  the  single  most  precious  item  in  the 
voluminous  archives  now  preserved  in  the  Borthwick  Institute  of  Historical  Research  at  York,  that 
one  can  readily  understand  why  the  preparation  of  a printed  edition  was  so  long  to  begin  and  will 
take  so  long  to  complete.  It  is  accordingly  all  the  more  important  to  give  praise  where  praise  is 
due.  Long  after  the  Canterbury  and  York  Society  finally  comes  to  the  close  of  its  immense  editorial 
labours  on  Melton’s  register,  no  doubt  in  the  next  century  rather  than  this,  Dr.  Rosalind  Hill  will 
be  remembered  as  the  scholar  who  first  made  accessible  significant  sections  of  the  single  most 
important  source  for  the  history  of  the  province  of  York  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Twelve  years 
ago  it  was  Dr.  Hill  herself  who  inaugurated  the  multi-volume  edition  of  Archbishop  Melton’s 
register  with  a volume  (Pars  Prima ) devoted  to  the  documents  relating  to  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Richmond.  Undeterred  by  the  effort  involved,  she  has  now  produced  a Pars  Tertia  of  even  greater 
significance  for  northern  and  indeed  national  history  - an  edition  of  those  sixty-one  folios  of 
Melton’s  register  which  comprise  those  of  his  ‘ diverse  littere ’ thought  most  worthy  of  preservation 
by  himself,  his  registrars  or  his  scribes. 

As  their  contemporary  heading  implies,  the  documents  calendared  or  transcribed  in  this  volume 
are  indeed  1 diverse / too  varied  indeed  to  be  easily  summarised  by  a reviewer.  There  can  however 
be  little  doubt  that  to  the  compilers  of  this  section  of  the  register  its  most  valuable  feature  was  the 
preservation  of  copies  of  bulls  dispatched  to  the  archbishop  or  to  Edward  II  and  III  by  the 
Avignon  popes.  In  the  opening  words  of  this  edition  (folio  495  of  the  manuscript),  this  was  the 
‘Quaternus  de  diversis  litteris  Curie  Romane  et  aliis  de  anno  primo  W.  de  Melton  archiepiscopi  Eboracensis!  As 
such,  the  collection  of  documents  now  edited  by  Dr.  Hill  can  be  seen  to  be  in  a direct  if  erratic  line 
of  descent  from  the  separate  section  of  ‘Littere  directe  domino  pape  ’ already  present  in  the  registers  of 
Archbishops  William  Wickwane  and  John  le  Romeyn  as  early  as  the  1280s  and  1290s.  That  said, 
it  is  equally  important  to  stress  that  what  helps  to  give  the  ‘diverse  littere’  section  of  Melton’s  register 
its  special  interest  is  its  inclusion  of  much  correspondence  from  the  crown,  correspondence  of  the 
sort  which  had  formed  a separate  section  (‘Brevia  regia’)  of  the  register  of  Melton’s  immediate 
predecessor  at  York,  William  Greenfield  (1306-15).  However,  as  Melton’s  ‘diverse  letters’  also 
contain  many  items  relating  to  routine  archiepiscopal  business,  like  the  licence  to  have  divine 
services  celebrated  in  an  ‘honest  oratory’  conferred  on  Sir  Hugh  D’Audley  in  1391,  it  can  hardly 
be  claimed  that  the  practice  of  registration  revealed  by  this  edition  was  quite  as  methodical  as 
Hamilton  Thompson  suggested. 

No  doubt  a full  technical  analysis  of  the  composition  of  this  great  register  must  wait  until  the 
Canterbury  of  York  Society  completes  its  edition.  Meanwhile  the  volume  now  produced  by  Dr. 
Rosalind  Hill  exposes,  in  a way  few  episcopal  registers  do,  the  vulnerability  of  prelate  and  clergy 
to  the  public  misfortunes  of  their  age.  From  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate  onwards  Archbishop 
Melton  was  having  to  concern  himself  with  such  issues  as  the  unhappy  plight  of  those  members 
of  the  recently  dissolved  Order  of  the  Templars  who  were  transferred  to  a variety  of  Yorkshire 
religious  houses:  even  more  surprisingly  perhaps,  the  archbishop  is  here  revealed  explaining  to  no 
less  a person  than  Pope  John  XXII  himself  why  a clerk  of  Baldock  failed  to  settle  down  as  a monk 
of  Selby.  Much  more  engrossing  and  alarming  were  the  destructive  activities  of  the  Scots,  a theme 
which  dominates  much  of  this  volume,  as  no  doubts  befits  the  register  of  an  archbishop  who  in 
1319  had  experienced  the  humiliating  and  disastrous  defeat  of  Myton  at  first  hand.  No  wonder 
that  Scottish  raids  south  of  the  Tweed,  and  particularly  those  which  ravaged  the  archbishop’s 
estates  at  Hexham  and  Ripon,  were  continuously  mentioned  by  Melton  as  an  even  greater  reason 
for  the  impoverishment  of  the  church  of  York  than  papal  provisions.  No  wonder  too  that  when 
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English  military  fortunes  were  revived  under  Edward  III  in  1333,  Archbishop  Melton  followed  the 
precedent  of  William  Greenfield  in  the  1290s  and  offered  a forty-day  indulgence  to  those  who 
prayed  for  the  English  army’s  success  against  the  ‘furiosum  impetum  Scottorum ! 

The  prevailing  impression  left  by  the  ‘ diverse  littere ’ of  Archbishop  Melton  is  accordingly  of  a 
northern  England  under  unusual  and  at  times  exceptionally  dangerous  external  pressure.  To  that 
extent  at  least  this  volume  fully  confirms  the  conclusions  drawn  over  a hundred  years  ago  by 
James  Raine  the  younger,  after  the  latter  had  printed  several  of  these  documents  (rather  more  in 
fact  than  is  acknowledged  in  this  new  edition)  in  his  Historical  Papers  and  Letters  from  the  Northern 
Registers,  published  in  the  Rolls  Series  in  1873.  Dr.  Hill  is  now  able  to  correct  some  of  Raine’s 
mistakes,  most  seriously  perhaps  his  assumption  that  Melton’s  highly  revealing  letter  of  28  May 
1319  asking  for  the  return  of  a loan  of  £200  was  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  Whithorn  rather  than 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Much  more  significant  however  are  the  many  items  in  this 
collection  which  were  previously  completely  unknown  to  historians  of  the  church  of  York.  From 
a somewhat  casual  allusion  made  while  referring  to  his  obligation  to  protect  the  University,  it  is 
at  last  clear  that  Melton  was  - like  most  of  his  predecessors  and  successors  - a product  of  the 
Oxford  schools;  and  from  the  documents  printed  here  the  as  yet  unwritten  early  history  of 
convocation  and  clerical  taxation  in  the  province  of  York  will  one  day  be  made  possible.  Here  and 
there  in  this  admirable  edition  one  supposes  that  the  late  Hamilton  Thompson  might  have  liked 
to  have  read  Dr.  Hill’s  own  views  on  the  significance  of  several  of  the  items  she  has  so  laboriously 
transcribed  or  calendared.  But  then  even  the  Canterbury  and  York  Society  has  not  been  entirely 
able  to  avoid  the  financial  economies  forced  upon  it  in  our  paradoxical  age  of  greater  editorial 
expertise  but  often  declining  standards  of  publication.  Not  that  this  edition,  despite  the 
comparative  sparseness  of  editorial  comment,  is  anything  but  serviceable;  and  for  the  services  it 
will  render  to  historians  of  the  church  of  York  for  many  decades  to  come,  Dr.  Hill  deserves  the 
greatest  gratitude. 

Christ’s  College,  Cambridge  R.  B.  Dobson 


Stephen  Johnson,  The  English  Heritage  Book  of  Hadrian’s  Wall,  B.  T.  Batsford/English  Heritage, 
London,  1989;  pp.  144,  ills.  98  (b.  & w.),  11  (col.).  Pbk.  £9.95. 

As  might  be  expected  from  this  joint  stable  this  is  a well-produced  and  well-illustrated  book  by 
a distinguished  scholar.  It  is  part  of  a new  series  of  which  a companion  book  on  Avebury  is 
reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  The  purpose  of  the  series  is  described  on  a loose  fly  sheet 
included  in  the  book,  since  there  is  no  series  preface:  “Drawing  on  the  latest  research,  leading 
authors  interpret  for  a wide  readership,  the  major  English  archaeological  and  architectural 
monuments”.  Such  a wide  readership  must  include  many  readers  of  this  Journal  who  are  not 
students  of  Roman  Britain,  but  many  who  are  will  be  interested  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  summing  up  of 
the  present  state  of  wall  research  and  his  philosophy  for  the  care  and  management  of  the  surviving 
remains.  This  is  not  just  another  popularising  book  but  an  authoritative  statement. 

The  illustrations,  in  particular  the  black  and  white  photographs,  are  superb.  The  quality  of 
definition  in  the  fine  Cambridge  air-photograph  of  Housesteads,  for  example,  loses  nothing  in  its 
reproduction  here.  Good  quality  photographs,  carefully  selected  to  illustrate  the  text  are  well 
reproduced  and  placed  in  the  text  near  the  point  of  reference.  Line  drawings  include  maps,  plans 
and  reconstructions.  However  for  those  who  need  to  find  a map  the  list  of  illustrations  only 
indicates  in  one  instance  that  the  illustration  is  a map,  and  the  map  on  p.  136  is  not  listed  at  all. 

Chapter  1 is  introductory,  and  stresses  the  remarkable  nature  of  the  wall  in  comparison  with 
frontier  works  elsewhere  in  the  Roman  world  and  “the  richness  and  diversity  of  the  Roman 
remains”.  It  also  briefly  anticipates  a later  chapter  with  a reference  to  the  difficulties  of  conserving, 
interpreting  and  displaying  them  without  over-exploitation  of  the  archaeology  or  damage  to  a 
living  landscape  subject  to  all  the  pressures  of  modern  life. 

Chapter  2 deals  with  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  Brigantes,  Agricola’s  advance  into  Scotland 
with  the  contemporary  establishment  of  permanent  bases  at  Carlisle  and  Corbridge,  the 
withdrawal  from  Scotland  and  the  subsequent  slow  development  of  the  Stanegate  as  a static 
frontier.  The  narrative  is  a clear  one  in  its  general  outline,  but  all  the  difficulties  of  the  exact  dating 
of  the  lowest  levels  on  many  sites  and  the  consequent  fuzzing  of  detail  are  duly  explained.  Life  on 
the  frontier  at  this  time  is  illustrated  from  the  contents  of  the  Vindolanda  tablets.  Yorkshire 
readers  will  perhaps  be  surprised  that  the  vigorous  attack  by  local  archaeologists  on  the  Wheeler 
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conception  of  the  “Stanwick”  economy  of  the  Brigantes  is  dismissed  as  “a  small  but  growing 
amount  of  evidence  for  settled  agriculture”,  and  that  “the  evidence  overall  points  to  the  existence 
here  of  mainly  pastoral  folk”.  The  upland  nature  of  so  much  of  their  territory  would  be  bound  to 
lead  to  such  a conclusion.  About  Stanwick  itself  Wheeler  was  clearly  wrong  both  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  sequence  of  the  fortifications  and  in  his  “imaginative  combination  of 
archaeological  observation  and  historical  narrative”,  but  there  are  still  valid  arguments  against 
locating  Cartimandua’s  capital  there. 

Chapters  3 and  4 give  a succinct  account  of  the  individual  structures  of  the  wall,  added  forts, 
and  vallum,  and  of  the  sequence  of  the  building  with  its  changes  of  mind  about  materials  and 
structural  detail.  Chapter  5 asks  “What  is  the  wall  for?”  Dr.  Johnson  considers  many  answers  to 
this  question.  Interestingly  his  final  view  of  the  Wall  is  a paradoxical  one:  “Is  Hadrian’s  Wall, 
therefore,  the  first  sign  of  a realisation  in  the  imperial  councils  that  Rome’s  power  was  limited?  Far 
from  being  a great  and  grandiose  achievement,  is  it  a sign  of  defeat,  of  incipient  entrenchment,  a 
reversal  of  the  aggressive  mentality  into  one  which  was  defensive  and  watchful?” 

Chapter  6 describes  the  movement  of  the  frontier  northwards  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Antonine  Wall,  and  discusses  the  problems  of  dating  the  abandonment  of  that  wall  and  the  return 
to  the  Hadrianic  frontier.  Chapter  7 is  entitled  “Civilians  on  the  Wall”,  but  also  contains  much 
on  the  relationship  of  soldier  and  civilian  as  well  as  describing  aspects  of  the  daily  life  of  both. 
Chapter  8 describes  Severus’  campaigns  and  his  rebuilding  of  the  wall  followed  by  a brief 
summary  of  the  evidence  for  the  rest  of  the  third  and  the  fourth  century. 

Chapter  9 tells  us  the  little  we  know  of  the  wall  in  the  Dark  Age,  gives  examples  of  mediaeval 
damage  to  and  exploitation  of  some  of  its  structures,  and  then  tells  the  story  of  research  on  the  wall 
from  Camden  to  today.  Finally  chapter  10  is  a careful  discussion  of  the  many  problems  in  our 
treatment  and  management  of  the  wall.  This  is  in  some  ways  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the 
book  and  raises  issues  which  ought  to  concern  all  archaeologists  and  merit  discussion  which  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  a short  review.  The  book  ends  with  a bibliography,  a list  of  sites  to  visit,  a 
rather  scrappy  rag-bag  of  a glossary  and  a poor  index. 

There  is  a vast  literature  on  Hadrian’s  wall.  The  quality  of  this  book  demonstrates  that  there 
was  room  for  an  authoritative  book  less  detailed  than  Breeze  and  Dobson,  or  the  latest  edition  of 
the  Handbook.  Certainly  with  its  wealth  of  illustration  history  teachers  should  find  it  a great  boon. 

York  H.  G.  Ramm 

Roger  Joussaume,  Dolmens  for  the  Dead:  Megalith  Building  throughout  the  World,  trans.  A.  and  C. 
Chippendale.  Batsford,  London,  1987  (first  published  in  French,  Hachette,  1985).  320  pp.,  65 
figs.,  26  b&w  plates.  £19.95. 

Dolmens,  or  megalithic  or  chambered  tombs,  are  one  of  the  most  pleasing  classes  of  field 
monument  to  visit;  they  are  often  well  preserved  and  mainly  occur  in  concentrated  areas  which 
makes  them  particularly  suitable  to  become  the  focus  of  a holiday  or  study  tour.  This  book 
provides  the  ideal  companion  or  winter  reading  for  such  a ‘megalith  hunter’  as  well  as  for  the  keen 
student  of  prehistory.  It  systematically  covers  the  major  regions  of  Europe,  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
world,  discussing  the  forms,  variations,  results  of  excavations  and  associated  theories  of  the 
various  groups  of  megalithic  tombs. 

The  book  begins  on  a very  unpromising  note  with  an  over-lengthy  discussion  of  the  writings  of 
the  ‘lunatic  fringe’  on  the  subject  of  megaliths.  Although  dismissive,  the  present  reviewer  found 
this  very  off-putting,  and  the  worth  of  the  book  is  not  apparent  until  the  substantial  chapters  on 
the  megaliths  of  almost  every  conceivable  region  of  the  world  are  reached.  For  anyone  interested 
in  the  full  distribution  and  variety  of  megaliths,  or  the  keen  megalith  hunter,  perhaps  about  to  visit 
a new  area  the  book  provides  an  invaluable  introduction;  for  most  areas  it  will  certainly  be  the 
most  up-to-date,  and  perhaps  the  only  discussion  in  the  English  language. 

Joussaume  is  one  of  the  leading  French  authorities  on  megalithic  tombs,  and  the  length,  about 
one-third  of  the  book,  devoted  to  the  dolmens  of  France  is  perhaps  disproportionate  if  the  reader 
is  looking  for  a balanced  review  of  the  European  material;  Britain,  for  example,  seems  rather 
superficially  treated,  though  of  course  the  local  reader  can  easily  find  other  discussions.  About  a 
quarter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  megaliths  found  outside  Europe;  sites  in  Africa,  Asia  including 
India  and  the  Far  East,  and  in  South  America  are  discussed.  These  are  of  very  varied  date,  mainly 
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up  to  the  end  of  the  first  millennium  BC,  but  all  can  just  about  be  said  to  have  the  characteristic 
and  defining  features  which  might  be  used  in  Europe.  Some,  most  notably  those  built  by  the 
Merina  of  Madagascar,  are  of  quite  recent  date  and  the  religious  beliefs  and  ritual  surrounding  the 
building  and  burial  in  the  tombs  are  explained.  Much  of  this  material  was  completely  unknown 
to  me  and  quite  fascinating. 

The  arrangement  of  the  book  strictly  by  geographical  area  has  certain  disadvantages,  especially 
as  several  discussions  of  general  points,  such  as  how  the  tombs  were  built,  their  role  as  houses  for 
dead,  and  the  astronomical  and  geometric  aspects  of  the  sites  are  brought  in  at  albeit  relevant 
points,  but  are  easy  to  miss  if  the  reader  is  studying  only  one  or  two  geographical  areas. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  numerous  site  plans,  and  drawings  of  finds  from  the  sites. 
Although  scales  are  provided,  it  is  unfortunate,  that  so  many  of  the  plans,  even  those  on  the  same 
page  are  at  different  scales,  obviously  making  comparison  awkward.  A very  full  bibliography  of 
works,  mainly  in  French,  is  given  by  geographical  area. 

Many  sites  and  recent  excavations  are  described  in  detail;  major  theories  are  put  forward  rather 
more  briefly,  often  without  the  necessary  arguments  used  to  back  them,  but  with  the  author’s 
comment.  On  the  whole  Joussaume  is  not  much  in  sympathy  with  many  recent  areas  of  theory, 
for  example  with  the  idea  of  local  origins  for  regional  types  or  of  megalithic  astronomy,  but  rather 
advocates  more  careful  excavation,  analysis  and  description  as  the  means  of  advancing  our 
knowledge  of  megalithic  tombs.  Obviously  a strength  of  the  author’s  wide-ranging  geographical 
interest  is  that  he  is  able  to  compare  tombs  from  one  area  of  Europe  with  that  of  another,  which 
often  leads  him  to  suggest  contact. 

The  concluding  chapter  discusses  explanations  of  the  worldwide  spread  of  dolmens,  basically 
summarising  the  diffusionist  versus  independent  invention  arguments.  After  putting  forward  so 
much  new  material  rather  more  discussion  might  have  been  merited.  The  author  himself  suggests 
that  ‘we  would  have  to  enquire  far  more  than  I have  done  into  the  societies  who  built  these 
structures,  and  into  the  reasons  which  caused  them  to  do  so!  How  right  he  is,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  he  or  other  scholars  follow  up  this  idea  and  the  more  specific  questions  he  asks  in  his 
concluding  paragraphs,  using  as  wide  a data-base  as  Joussaume  has  done  here.  Again  to  quote 
Joussaume,  this  will  provide  ‘fascinating  research  for  years  to  come: 

University  of  Birmingham  Margaret  Ehrenberg 

Caroline  Malone,  English  Heritage  Book  of  Avebury.  Batsford,  London,  1989.  pp.  144,  109  ills.,  11 
colour  plates.  H/B  £17.95,  P/B  £9.95.  ISBM  0 7134  5959  X (cased),  0 7134  5960  3 (limp). 

Avebury  is  the  pioneer  of  a forthcoming  English  Heritage  series  about  great  British 
archaeological  monuments.  It  is  a promising  beginning.  This  short  and  attractive  book,  with  its 
glossary,  bibliography  and  index,  provides  a introduction  to  the  archaeology  of  the  Avebury 
region.  It  is  liberally  illustrated.  Half  of  the  123  pages  of  the  pages  of  text  are  occupied  by 
photographs  (59)  and  plans,  diagrams  and  drawings  (55).  There  are  also  nine  reconstructions, 
several  in  colour,  by  Judith  Dobie.  These,  though  idiosyncratic,  enhance  the  appeal  of  the  book. 
There  is  a helpful  chronological  table  on  pages  14-15. 

The  text  is  readable.  It  is  sensibly  organised  with  separate  chapters  devoted  to  the  major 
monuments  in  the  area:  Windmill  Hill;  the  Sanctuary  and  Silbury  Hill.  West  Kennet  quite 
properly  is  given  over  three-quarters  of  the  chapter  concerned  with  the  long  barrows  of  the 
Marlborough  Downs.  The  description  of  this  chambered  tomb  is  very  well  done.  Its  history,  its 
excavations,  the  finds  and  the  function  are  clearly  discussed  though,  oddly,  only  three  of  the  four 
recently-obtained  radiocarbon  assays  from  human  bones  in  its  chambers  are  quoted. 

There  is  something  of  an  imbalance  in  the  book.  Avebury  itself  is  allowed  only  one-fifth  of  the 
contents.  Yet  this  enormous  circle-henge  is  so  important  that  Isobel  Smith  gave  it  over  a third  of 
her  Windmill  & Avebury  (1965)  and  this  reviewer  found  no  difficulty  in  allotting  the  entire  244  pages 
of  his  own  Prehistoric  Avebury  (1979)  to  this,  one  of  Europe’s  most  intriguing  prehistoric 
monuments. 

The  strengths  of  Avebury  are  in  the  accounts  of  the  landscape  and  in  the  discussions  of  the  finds 
and  of  the  problems  of  population  sizes  in  the  Neolithic  and  Bronze  Ages.  The  descriptions  of  the 
monuments  themselves  are  unexceptionable,  being  lucid,  concise  and,  in  many  cases,  incisive  in 
their  interpretations.  Dr.  Malone  has  done  extremely  well  in  disentangling  the  complexity  of  the 
Avebury  enclave. 
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There  are  irritations.  The  book  contains  an  on-running  battle  between  the  spelling  of  Kennet, 
which  is  correct,  and  Kennett  which  is  pseudoarchaic  as  reference  to  Anglo-Saxon  charters,  the 
Domesday  Book  and  mediaeval  records  prove.  To  find  ‘Kennet’  jostling  with  ‘Kennett’  on  the 
same  page  (48)  is  silly.  There  are  also  mistakes.  It  was  Stukeley,  not  John  Aubrey,  who  first 
named  the  Overton  Hill  stone  circle  the  ‘Sanctuary’  (p.  82).  John  Aubrey  first  saw  Avebury  in 
1649  not  1648.  Keiller  and  Piggott  started  excavating  the  Kennet  Avenue  in  1934  not  1937  (p.  91). 
It  was  John  Leland  with  his  ‘Selbiri  Hill  Bottom’  in  the  mid-16th  century  and  not  Aubrey  a 
hundred  years  later  who  first  referred  to  Silbury  Hill  (p.  102).  There  never  was  a ‘cave’  inside 
Avebury’s  North  Circle  (Plate  1 1).  The  ‘small  stone  circle  . . .just  west  of  the  Ridgeway’  near  the 
Sanctuary  (p.  1 14)  was  actually  Avebury  25,  a kerbed  bowl  barrow.  And  ‘Greyweathers’  (p.  141) 
is  a meteorological  blunder  for  grey  ‘wethers’  Old  English  for  a castrated  ram. 

These  are  minor  matters.  Explanations  for  the  Avebury  sites  are  more  important  and  here  there 
must  be  disagreement  and  agreement.  The  sequence  of  construction  proposed  for  the  circle-henge 
is  open  to  question.  That  the  bank  and  ditch  preceded  the  inner  circles  is  doubtful,  and  that  ‘the 
bulk  of  the  stones  were  erected  in  the  beaker  period’  (p.  1 16)  conflicts  with  the  available  evidence. 
No  beaker  sherds  were  discovered  in  the  inner  circles  and  the  few  found  in  the  Outer  Circle  lay 
above  the  packing-stones.  Avebury  was  a native  Late  Neolithic  monument,  and  the  outdated  belief 
in  a Beaker  origin  for  the  British  stone  circles  died  the  death  over  a decade  ago. 

Other  suggestions  are  less  debatable.  The  Sanctuary  was  a mortuary  house  for  temporary 
burials  (p.  87).  Silbury  Hill  may  have  marked  the  boundary  or  centre  of  a territory  (p.  100). 
Avebury  was  possibly  ‘a  monument  dedicated  to  ceremonies  for  fertility,  birth  and  death’  (p.  118). 
As  these  are  ideas  put  forward  by  this  reviewer  ten  years  ago  they  will  find  no  argument  here. 

Avebury  is  a good  introduction,  attractively  presented,  to  this  area  of  splendid  prehistoric 
treasures. 

Aubrey  Burl 


M.  Noble,  ed.  Life  in  the  Past  around  the  Parish  of  Snaith,  Snaith  Historical  Society.  1988.  Price:  £3.20 
...£3.70  inc.  post  and  packaging  from  C.  Saynor,  Cherry  Trees,  Little  London  Lane,  West  Cowick, 
Snaith,  Goole  DN14  9EG. 

This  book  covers  certain  aspects  of  Snaith  life  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  making 
extensive  and  conscientious  use  of  documentary  sources  culled  from  five  different  record  offices 
and  libraries.  It  represents  a great  deal  of  hard  work  by  an  adult  education  class  and  knowing  how 
difficult  it  is  to  move  from  the  feeling  that  it  would  “be  nice  to  write  a book”  to  actually  producing 
one,  particularly  a joint  effort,  it  is  a great  achievement. 

It  divides  the  material  up  into  topics  representing  interests  within  the  group.  As  an  outsider  I 
found  those  on  transport,  education  and  the  poor  the  most  interesting  and  would  like  to  know 
more  in  particular  about  the  system  for  allotting  poor  apprentices  and  whether  any  examples  from 
elsewhere  are  known.  More  could  surely  been  made  of  the  chapter  on  the  church  in  view  of  its 
‘peculiar’  status  and  what  appear  to  have  been  large  groups  of  catholics  and  non  conformists.  ‘The 
Town  Book’  must  be  an  unusual  source  making  it  easier  than  usual  to  flesh  out  the  housing 
conditions  in  1851.  Similarly  Snaith’s  position  as  a market  town  on  the  river  and  its  wealth  of 
tradesmen  and  craftsmen  must  be  unusual  and  it  would  have  been  good  to  see  it  put  in  its 
Yorkshire  context.  The  group  have  conscientiously  worked  their  way  through  a remarkable 
variety  of  records  including  a census,  enclosure  awards  and  tithe  awards,  an  interesting  set  of  farm 
accounts  for  1797,  school  log  books,  militia  lists,  turnpike  records  and  probate  inventories  to 
mention  a few.  These  is  always  a conflict  in  local  history  books  between  leaving  references  out  and 
keeping  costs  low  for  local  purchasers  or  fulfilling  the  needs  of  other  local  historians  who  are 
anxious  to  know  more  about  the  sources.  Each  group  must  make  its  own  decision  but  I would  have 
preferred  at  least  to  see  the  references  to  the  illustrations  under  the  relevant  illustration  rather 
than  listed  at  the  end.  It  would  also  have  been  helpful  to  have  detailed  references  to  the  material 
used  in  tables. 

That  said  the  book  is  beautifully  produced  with  very  clearly  drawn  maps  and  I am  sure  will  be 
of  considerable  interest  in  the  locality  though  to  read  a book  that  hints  of  manors  called 
Grammary  and  Augmentation  and  then  does  not  explain  them  is  tantalising  when,  though 
describing  itself  as  largely  about  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  it  adds  much  earlier 
information  such  as  Poll  Tax  and  Hearth  Tax  returns.  It  should  be  used  by  regional  historians  as 
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it  covers  a very  ‘different’  part  of  the  county.  It  would  have  been  even  more  interesting  if  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  relate  it  to  its  region  and  to  compare  it  with  other  similar  small  towns. 
York  Jennifer  Kaner 

T.  P.  O’Connor  (1988),  Bones  from  the  General  Accident  Site,  Tanner  Row  (The  Archaeology  of  York  15/2). 
76  pp.,  12  figs.,  17  tables,  5 plates,  1 microfiche.  London:  Council  for  British  Archaeology. 
ISBN  0 906780  78  0.  £10. 

Urban  archaeology  in  Britain  labours  under  many  difficulties,  not  least  of  which  is  that  few 
inner-city  postal  addresses  make  memorable  site  names  to  compete  with  such  picturesque  N. 
American  classics  as  Head  Smashed  in  Bison  Jump.  Despite  its  uninspiring  title,  however,  Bones 
from  the  General  Accident  Site,  Tanner  Row  deserves  inspection,  and  not  just  by  faunal  specialists. 
Although  the  General  Accident  Site  offers  no  more  than  a glimpse,  demonstrably 
unrepresentative,  into  the  Roman  and  medieval  deposits  under  modern  York,  this  study  makes  a 
number  of  interesting  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  early  urban  environment  and  economy. 

Regular  finds  of  both  house  mouse  and  black  rat  from  the  second  century  AD  onwards  clarify 
the  distribution  history  of  these  important  human  commensals,  and  confirm  the  unsavoury  nature 
of  the  early  urban  environment.  In  the  medieval  period,  a further  eyesore  for  the  fastidious  urban 
dweller  was  a series  of  pits  left  open  long  enough  to  acquire  a breeding  population  of  frogs.  From 
an  ingenious  analysis  of  the  size  and  probable  age  of  the  frogs,  O’Connor  argues  that  one  of  these 
pits  was  open  for  at  least  several  months  and  perhaps  significantly  longer. 

Whilst  the  seamy  side  of  ancient  life  seems  most  to  enthuse  the  layman,  archaeologists  and 
ancient  historians  may  be  more  intrigued  by  evidence  for  the  organisation  of  the  food  supply  to 
early  urban  York.  Some  late  second  century  deposits  were  dominated  by  upper  limb  bones  of 
cattle,  smashed  for  the  extraction  of  marrow.  The  large  size  and  highly  selected  nature  of  the  bones 
in  these  deposits  indicates  large-scale  processing  of  carcases  in  a civilian  context  and  O’Connor 
cautiously  endorses  the  view  that  such  activities  reflect  the  growth  of  organised  market  trade  in 
livestock.  A further  indication  that  the  second-century  AD  town  was  supplied  with  meat  by 
specialists  is  the  abundance  of  cattle  scapulae,  often  pierced  as  if  the  shoulder  was  hung  for 
smoking  or  curing.  As  the  scapulae  were  concentrated  in  certain  deposits  (i.e.  not  dispersed 
through  the  city’s  domestic  refuse),  O’Connor  argues  for  a ‘delicatessen’  trade  in  smoked  meat 
sold  off  the  bone.  Inferences  on  stock  rearing  are  more  dangerous  from  such  small  soundings  into 
large  and  complex  urban  sites,  but  the  modest  Roman  and  medieval  evidence  on  age  of  slaughter 
suggests  that  cattle  and  sheep  were  kept  for  a variety  of  purposes.  In  other  words,  the  production 
of  meat  was  perhaps  less  specialised  than  its  marketing. 

The  meat  component  of  the  diet  seems,  not  surprisingly,  to  have  been  dominated  by  beef,  then 
mutton  and  pork,  chicken  and  goose,  with  a minor  contribution  from  hunting  and  fowling.  Some 
Roman  finds  of  garden  dormouse,  not  native  to  Britain,  are  tentatively  interpreted,  in  the  light  of 
Roman  culinary  texts,  as  an  imported  delicacy — as  are  contemporary  finds  of  olives,  lentils,  grapes 
and  figs  from  the  same  site. 

Fish  are  seen  as  contributing  variety  rather  than  volume  to  both  the  Roman  and  medieval  diet, 
but  there  is  a sharp  and  interesting  contrast  between  the  periods  in  the  species  offish  represented. 
In  the  Roman  period,  freshwater  and  estuarine  types  predominate,  principally  the  carp  family  and 
eel  respectively,  while  in  the  medieval  period  an  assemblage  dominated  by  herring  and  eel,  and 
also  including  members  of  the  cod  family,  suggests  that  freshwater  fishing  had  been  replaced  by 
sea  fishing.  There  is  also  a change  in  the  freshwater  species  represented,  the  diverse  Roman 
assemblage  suggesting  a cleaner  river  than  its  more  restricted  medieval  counterpart.  Finally,  a few 
Roman  finds  of  sea-bream,  probably  of  Mediterranean  origin,  offer  yet  further  evidence  for 
‘delicatessen’  trade  in  exotic  foods.  An  interesting  contrast  with  the  General  Accident  Site 
evidence  Tor  the  rather  casual  Roman  exploitation  of  what  the  local  rivers  could  provide’  (p.  1 15) 
is  afforded,  by  Andrew  Jones’  reanalysis  of  an  unusual  deposit  of  fish  bones  from  excavations 
during  the  1960s  in  another  part  of  York,  at  St.  Mary  Bishophill  Junior.  The  deposit  is  tentatively 
dated  to  the  late  Roman  period  and  the  excavated  portion  is  estimated  to  contain  the  remains  of 
40,000  complete  young  herrings  and  sprats,  perhaps  the  waste  from  a fish-sauce  factory. 

Turning  briefly  to  the  needs  of  the  specialist  reader,  methods  of  retrieval  and  analysis  are  clearly 
set  out  (including  a welcome  rejection  of  the  illogical  procedure  of  calculating  mandibular  wear 
scores  by  summing  the  wear  scores  of  individual  teeth  — p.  84).  Throughout,  the  text  is  extremely 
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lucid,  the  choice  of  data  for  in-text  presentation  (details  are  provided  in  microfiche)  is  most 
judicious  and  the  interpretation  is  a model  of  commonsense.  In  skilfully  treading  the  tightrope 
between  reckless  overinterpretation  and  the  timid  tabulation  of  faunal  data  without  reference  to 
archaeological  questions,  Terry  O’Connor  has  made  a significant  contribution  to  both  urban 
archaeology  and  faunal  studies.  As  usual  for  the  series,  this  fascicule  is  not  cheap  but  is  very  nicely 
produced. 

Dept.of  Archaeology  & Prehistory,  Sheffield  University  Paul  Halstead 

T.  P.  O’Connor,  Bones  from  Anglo-Scandinavian  Levels  at  16-22  Coppergate.  The  Archaeology  of  York  AY 
15/3.  Council  for  British  Archaeology,  1989.  207  pp,  11  pi.  £9. 

The  fine  photograph  of  a raven’s  skull  on  the  cover  of  this  fascicule  gives  an  insight  into  the 
wealth  of  information  that  has  been  deduced  about  the  way  of  life  of  the  people  who  lived  in  four 
tenements  in  Coppergate  before  the  eleventh  century  AD.  The  families  lived  and  worked  at  home; 
they  probably  kept  a pig  in  their  back  yard  and  had  dogs  and  cats  in  their  houses  as  well  as  black 
rats  and  mice.  There  were  frogs  in  their  gardens.  Although  most  of  the  meat  that  they  ate  was  beef, 
their  diet  was  extraordinarily  varied  and  included  some  35  different  kinds  of  freshwater  and 
marine  fish  from  salmon  to  sticklebacks,  as  well  as  venison,  horsemeat,  goose,  woodcock,  and 
chicken  eggs.  Someone  had  a bearskin  rug  and  a goshawk  may  have  been  kept  for  falconry. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  to  overcome  when  dealing  with  the  huge  numbers  of  animal 
remains  that  can  be  retrieved  from  urban  sites  is  deciding  how  to  sample  the  collection  and  how 
to  incorporate  the  thousands  of  tiny  bones  from  sievings  into  the  rest  of  the  study.  O’Connor’s 
method  here  was  to  record  information  from  as  many  context  groups  as  necessary  to  characterize 
the  site  as  a whole,  and  to  divide  the  skeletal  elements  into  carcass  components.  One  small, 
technical  comment  on  these  ‘components’  is  that,  rather  than  counting  the  numbers  of  articular 
ends  of  say  vertebrae  or  femurs,  it  might  be  more  revealing  to  define  the  components  according  to 
quality  of  meat  provided,  for  example  ‘scrag  end  of  neck’  or  ‘rump’  But  to  combine  scapulae  with 
pelves  (as  is  done  here)  seems  inappropriate,  whatever  method  is  considered  best. 

The  study  of  animal  remains  in  archaeology  is,  however,  not  just  a question  of  identifying  what 
people  ate  in  the  past,  as  Terry  O’Connor  shows  in  this  masterly  report,  it  is  a science  that  consists 
of  unravelling  the  multiplicity  of  evidence  that  is  provided  by  excavation.  An  amazingly  detailed 
picture  has  been  built  up  of  life  in  the  successive  phases  of  little  houses  on  this  small  section  of  the 
street  called  Coppergate.  It  includes  descriptions  of  the  scavenging  birds  and  rodents  in  the  area, 
the  use  of  squirrel  pelts,  and  the  ages  at  which  cattle  were  killed  for  meat  after  they  had  been  used 
for  traction.  The  large  variation  in  the  size  of  the  horn  cores  of  these  cattle  suggests  that  they 
belonged  to  no  single  breed  and  were  probably  brought  to  the  city  from  a fairly  wide  area,  while 
butchery  of  the  carcasses  seems  to  have  been  rather  haphazard,  suggesting  that  animals  were 
killed  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  when  meat  was  required.  There  were  a few  four-horned  sheep  amongst 
the  flocks  which  supports  the  traditional  view  that  breeds  such  as  the  Jacob  first  came  from 
Scandinavia.  Sheep  appear  to  have  been  kept  primarily  for  their  wool,  as  evidenced  by  the 
abundant  textile  remains,  but  they  were  occasionally  eaten  as  mutton. 

This  report  by  O’Connor  exemplifies  the  kind  of  information  that  can  and  should  be  deduced 
from  the  animal  remains  that  are  retrieved  by  archaeological  excavation.  By  combining  evidence 
from  all  the  different  facets  of  the  study  a comprehensive  reconstruction  can  be  made  of  the  past 
economy  and  way  of  life  of  the  people,  but  as  importantly,  the  natural  environment  of  the  site  can 
be  reconstructed,  with  its  assemblages  of  wild  mammals,  birds,  amphibians,  and  invertebrates. 
The  next  stage  of  the  work  should  be  to  fit  the  results  of  all  the  separate  reports  on  the  archaeology 
of  a city  or  region  into  the  mosaic  of  knowledge  that  is  known  as  history. 

The  Natural  History  Museum,  London  Juliet  Clutton-Brock 


Royal  Commission  on  the  Historical  Monuments  of  England,  West  Yorkshire  Metropolitan 
County  Council,  Workers’  Housing  in  West  Yorkshire  1750-1920.  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office  1986; 
pp.  xix  + 160,  figs  167,  pis  175  + map.  Paperback,  £12.95. 

This  survey,  carried  out  by  Lucy  Caffyn,  was  limited  to  the  modern  metropolitan  county  of 
West  Yorkshire  and  covered  the  period  1750-1920  during  which  the  county  had  developed  into 
one  of  the  country’s  greatest  industrial  areas.  This  expansion,  based  on  textiles,  coal  and  iron,  led 
to  a great  demand  for  housing  for  the  working  classes.  Few  examples  of  early  eighteenth-century 
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workers’  houses  survive  but  many  houses  of  interest  from  this  period  are  illustrated  by  plans,  maps 
and  sketches  from  the  work  of  local  historians.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century  workers’  houses 
became  larger,  and  the  typical  three-storey  weavers’  cottages,  so  characteristic  of  the  Calder 
Valley,  sprang  up  everywhere.  As  the  textile  industry  continued  to  prosper,  textile  mills  took  over, 
but  at  the  same  time  many  weavers  still  worked  at  hand  looms  in  their  own  homes,  some  as  late 
as  1860.  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  mills  grew  bigger,  and  mill  owners  now  built 
their  own  workers’  housing.  In  the  towns,  for  example  Bradford,  Halifax  and  Shipley  (Saltaire), 
the  textile  manufacturers  created  model  villages,  while  in  1904  the  coal  company  of  Henry  Briggs 
and  Son  employed  the  eminent  architect  Voysey  to  design  nineteen  terrace  houses  for  colliery 
officials  at  Whitwood  near  Normanton. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  a number  of  acts  were  passed  by  Parliament  to 
improve  the  standards  and  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  poor  and  of  the  working  classes;  stricter 
reforms  were  enforced.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  century  a number  of  building  clubs  and  societies 
were  formed  to  make  it  possible  for  workers  to  buy  their  own  houses.  The  semi-detached  house 
was  being  built  and  was  everywhere  popular,  especially  in  Leeds  where  it  was  preferred  to  the 
through  house.  Although  they  were  outside  her  time  limit,  Lucy  Caffyn  couldn’t  resist  including 
Quarry  Hill  Flats,  Leeds,  that  wonder  of  Europe.  I remember  as  a little  girl  passing  them  on  the 
way  from  Bradford  to  Scarborough  and  thinking  1 was  in  another  world. 

This  excellent  book  also  covers  the  development  of  farming,  lock-keepers’  cottages,  toll  houses, 
railway  housing  and  the  early  tenements  in  Leeds,  Bradford  and  Huddersfield.  The  photographs 
and  illustrations  are  first  class.  There  are  grid  references  to  all  the  monuments  and  a map  of  West 
Yorkshire  showing  the  principal  places  mentioned  and  underlining  the  model  villages. 

Leeds  Dorothy  Payne 


D.  A.  Spratt,  Linear  Earthworks  of  the  tabular  hills,  north-east  Yorkshire,  Sheffield  1989,  pp.  vi  + 76,  figs. 
21,  pis.  6,  pbk.  £15. 

This  book  analyses  in  detail  the  dykes  or  linear  earthworks  on  the  limestone  hills  that  form  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering.  The  same  author  had  previously  considered  the  simpler 
Cleave  Dyke  system  of  the  Hambleton  Hills  (Y.A.J.  54  (1982),  33-52;  58  (1986),  195-7).  The 
Cleave  Dyke  system  is  separated  geographically  from  the  dykes  described  in  this  book  by  an  empty 
area  between  the  Rivers  Rye  and  Seven.  This  gap  is  difficult  to  explain  and  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  an  obvious  reason  for  differential  and  complete  destruction.  The  Elgees  ( County  Archaeologies: 
Yorkshire  (1933),  231)  expressed  this  absence  of  dykes  west  of  the  Seven  differently.  The  dykes  were 
‘concentrated  ...  in  the  royal  forest  of  Pickering’  and  it  is  just  possible  that  differences  in  land-use 
within  the  forest  or  even  differing  attitudes  to  antiquities  may  explain  their  preservation  there 
compared  with  their  destruction  to  the  west  of  the  forest.  Alternatively  dykes  may  never  have 
existed  west  of  the  Seven. 

The  Cleave  Dyke  system  differed  from  that  on  the  tabular  hills  in  its  greater  simplicity  - a brow 
dyke  with  lateral  dykes  leading  to  valley  heads,  all  with  one  exception  single-ditch  dykes.  On  the 
tabular  hills  the  pattern  is  more  complex.  It  consists  of  mainly  of  valley  dykes,  i.e.  those  with  a 
close  and  obvious  relationship  to  the  deep  valleys  that  run  south  into  the  Vale  of  Pickering  and 
divide  the  tabular  hills,  but  includes  other  dykes  dividing  laterally  the  areas  between  the  valleys. 
Among  the  dykes  are  several  with  multiple  ditches,  notably  the  six-ditched  one  on  Cockmoor 
(where  Dr.  Spratt  has  demonstrated  that  14  additional  smaller  dykes  date  from  after  1707  and  are 
possibly  connected  with  rabbit  farming). 

All  these  works,  brow  dyke,  single  ditch  and  multiple  ditch,  can  be  found  on  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds.  There  the  close  relationship  between  dyke  and  dale  was  pointed  out  in  1745  by  Francis 
Drake  and  elegantly  illustrated  on  J.  Haynes’  map  of  1744.  But  on  the  Wolds  the  extreme 
complication  of  the  landscape  history  within  a single  dyke-building  period  extending  from  the  end 
of  the  second  millennium  B.C.  to  the  Roman  conquest  has  led  to  the  superimposition  of  many 
different  patterns.  Analysis  is  difficult  and  its  difficulty  is  compounded  by  the  very  much  greater 
destruction  by  agriculture  from  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  value  of  Dr.  Spratt’s 
study  area  is  in  the  greater  preservation  and  simpler  patterns.  Dr.  Spratt’s  achievement  lies  in  the 
convincing  identification  of  a system  of  27  territories,  which  he  calls  ‘estates’,  between  Newton 
Dale  and  Scarborough,  defined  in  whole  or  part  by  dykes.  These  ‘estates’  are  unequal  in  size  and 
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the  settlement  areas  within  them  have  not  been  identified. 

The  dykes  identified  by  Dr.  Spratt  as  prehistoric  are  those  left  after  the  elimination  of  all  similar 
linear  earthworks  that  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  of  medieval  or  later  date.  A skilful  use  of  maps 
and  documents,  combined  with  an  understanding  of  medieval  land  organisation,  has  enabled  him 
to  recognise  medieval  features  and  to  explain  their  function.  Indeed  this  book  contains  nearly  as 
much  that  will  be  of  use  to  medievalists  as  to  prehistorians.  In  the  study  area  no  individual  dyke 
has  been  directly  dated,  and  it  is  by  analogy  with  Wessex  and  the  Wolds  that  the  prehistoric  date 
of  the  dykes  is  confirmed.  That  they  began  with  the  earliest  period  of  dyke  building  is  perhaps 
shown  by  the  existence  of  pit  alignments,  here  surviving  as  earthworks.  On  the  Wolds  the  priority 
of  pit  alignments,  even  though  visible  only  as  cropmarks,  is  demonstrable,  since  the  alignments 
continue,  diverge  from,  fill  gaps  in,  or  simply  accompany  a single  ditch.  Dr.  Spratt  regards  them 
as  ‘a  first  stage  in  dyke  building’.  This  could  be  just  a constructional  phase,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
regard  all  pit  alignments  that  stand  on  their  own  as  unfinished  dykes.  The  earthwork  pit 
alignments  suriving  in  the  tabular  hills  were  first  noticed  by  J.  R.  Mortimer  in  1895  and  then 
forgotten.  Dr.  Spratt’s  book  will  bring  these  interesting  survivals  before  a wider  audience. 

As  for  their  function,  Dr.  Spratt  sees  dykes  as  simple  boundary  markers,  with  the  greater  size 
and  multiplicity  of  some  reflecting  status,  presumably  on  the  principle  that  a feature  which  takes 
more  men  to  build  shows  that  the  dyke  builder  had  more  men  under  his  control.  The  old  idea  that 
the  dykes  had  a military  function,  an  idea  which  lasted  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  1931,  would 
not  be  worth  considering  had  it  not  receieved  the  support  of  such  distinguished  minds  as  Pitt- 
Rivers  and  Wheeler.  It  derived  from  exaggerations  of  the  data,  as  when  Drake  and  Haynes 
described  as  ‘stupendous  fortifications’  the  dykes  on  the  Wolds  around  Millington,  which  included 
many  single  dykes  similar  to  those  of  which  Dr.  Spratt  realistically  writes  as  ‘dimensionally  within 
a man’s  throw  and  are  a minor  project  for  a small  family  group  similar  to  stone  walling’.  The  data 
was  sometimes  distorted;  e.g.  Pitt-Rivers  regarded  the  Danes’  Dyke  at  Flamborough,  a genuine 
fortification  of  massive  size,  as  of  equal  weight  to  dykes  to  the  west  of  it  and  on  the  tabular  hills. 

j.  R.  Mortimer,  followed  by  Stuart  Piggott,  regarded  the  dykes  as  cattle  barriers.  Their 
resemblence  to  the  medieval  ‘acredikes’  of  the  tabular  hills  shows  that  they  would  have  been  well 
adapted  to  that  purpose.  Indeed  the  funnel  entrances  through  some  of  the  Wold  dykes  show  that 
form  some  at  least  this  was  the  original  function  and  may  well  have  been  a secondary  function  of 
others  not  so  designed  in  the  first  place.  The  existence  of  pit  alignments,  that  will  not  perform  such 
a function,  as  the  first  stage  on  the  tabular  hills,  demonstrates  that  here  cattle  enclosure  was  not 
their  original  purpose.  Another  secondary  function  that  some  dykes  served  was  that  of  drove 
roads,  and  many  were  later  converted  to  this  purpose  or  to  carry  pack  horses  and  other  mounted 
travellers. 

The  dykes  were  certainly  capable  of  being  used  as  boundary  markers,  as  the  later  use  of  some 
as  parish  or  township  boundaries  confirms.  They  were,  however,  not  ideal  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  kind  of  difficulty  that  arose  from  the  great  width  of  a boundary  marker  is  illustrated  at  Green 
Dykes  near  Heslington,  where  the  dyke  provided  useful  grazing  whose  tithe  was  claimed  by  both 
the  parishes  that  it  divided,  and  where  the  dispute  continued  long  after  the  earthwork  itself  had 
disappeared.  The  existence  of  multiple  dykes,  the  use  of  so  much  land  to  mark  a boundary,  implies 
no  great  pressure  for  space.  Possibly  some  multiple  dykes  arose  when  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
boundary  erected  their  own  markers,  and  that  others  did  not  all  function  together  at  the  same 
time. 

The  introductory  sections  of  discussion  provide  the  most  interesting  reading  in  the  book  but  the 
gazetteer  represents  the  hard  slog  of  detailed  fieldwork  and  research  on  which  the  discussion  is 
based.  The  value  and  accuracy  of  Dr.  Spratt’s  observation  and  fieldwork  is  clear  to  all,  and  it  is 
in  this  detail  that  the  value  of  the  book  really  lies.  One  may  quibble  about  difficulties  in  using  the 
system  of  cross  references  and  over  the  absence  of  an  index,  but  these  are  minor  blemishes  in  a 
useful  and  stimulating  book. 


H.  G.  Ramm 
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D.  A.  Spratt  and  B.  J.  D.  Harrison,  The  North  York  Moors  - Landscape  Heritage  (David  and  Charles, 
Newton  Abbott  and  London,  1989),  232pp.,  59  figs.,  49  plates  and  many  colour  photographs; 
£14.95. 

The  North  York  Moors  have  attracted  an  increasing  number  of  visitors,  excellently  catered  for 
by  the  National  Park,  who  have  sponsored  this  book,  and  assisted  in  both  its  production  and 
publication.  At  their  remarkable  visitor  centre  at  Sutton  Bank,  there  are  a very  large  number  of 
books  and  pamphlets  on  sale,  to  help  people  to  understand  the  landscape  through  which  they  are 
walking,  cycling  or  driving.  One  might  ask  is  there  room  for  yet  another? 

The  short  answer  is  yes,  when  it  is  of  this  quality.  The  authors  have  succeeded  on  producing  an 
informative  and  readable  text,  which  is  however  academically  impeccable,  and  avoids  any 
condescension  or  talking-down.  All  aspects  of  the  Moors  are  considered  - the  geology,  landscape, 
vegetation,  history  and  archaeology;  from  mesolithic  times  to  the  present  day. 

Atherden  and  Simmons  set  the  scene  of  how  the  landscape  evolved,  and  was  changed  by  the 
hand  of  man,  from  a tree-covered  plateau  to  today’s  range  from  black  and  purple  heather  to 
grassland,  controlled  forest  and  arable.  Spratt,  from  a background  of  intensive  fieldwork  and 
excavation,  delineates  the  prehistory.  Notable  here  is  the  quality  of  his  cool  discussion  on  the 
vexed  problems  of  cairnfields,  barrows  and  dykes,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  Moors  may  or  may 
not  be  merely  peripheral  to  the  valley  settlements  among  them,  or  at  the  base  of  their  scarps.  The 
land  divisions  represented  by  the  dykes  seem  to  have  originated  the  systems  of  later  boundaries 
down  to  those  of  the  present  parishes. 

Rome  has  little  to  say:  Hartley  discusses  the  area  as  a military  routeway,  with  some  road 
stretches  surviving  in  extenso.  Signal  stations  and  forts  amplify  this  evidence,  and  special  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  fort  complex  of  Cawthorn  Camps,  now  splendidly  visible  again  as  a result  of 
the  National  Park’s  efforts. 

Lang  does  his  best  with  the  sparse  evidence  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  skilfully  using 
settlement,  place-name  evidence  and  stone  monuments,  in  relation  to  putative  settlements  and 
monasteries.  He  has  a picturesque  turn  of  phrase  ‘Lastingham  . . . well-heeled  . . . where  even  the 
sheep  look  civilised  . . ! (what  does  a civilised  sheep  look  like?).  ‘Cedd  lived  on  a morsel  of  bread, 
egg,  and  a little  watered  milk  . . . where  were  the  quern,  hen  and  cow?’  The  demonstration  that 
the  early  monastery  at  Whitby  was  of  an  urban  character,  with  streets,  drains,  and  closely-packed 
buildings,  was  published  fourteen  years  ago  — yet  Lang  perpetuates  it  as  a monastery  of  the  Irish 
or  Celtic  type  with  isolated  small  buildings:  and  this  reviewer  knows  of  no  encircling  ditch  there. 
The  Vikings  here  are  represented  by  settlements,  churches  and  monuments  around  the  edges  of 
the  moor,  refreshingly  not  Jorvik-style  traders  and  entrepreneurs.  An  interesting  point  is  that 
Lang  believes  that  the  Romanesque  style  would  have  entered  Yorkshire  without  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

Harrison  (B.  J.  D.)  and  Roberts  contribute  the  longest  chapter  on  the  medieval  landscape.  This 
is  an  authoritative  account  of  the  villages,  deer-parks  and  churches,  seen  now  in  a documentary 
context;  but  rather  too  detailed  and  academic  for  the  tourist,  though  there  are  useful  pointers  to 
some  places  to  visit. 

McDonnell’s  post-medieval  survey  is  altogether  more  racy;  more  personalised  detail  makes  this 
more  readable.  Of  especial  interest  are  the  details  of  the  built  watercourses  which  in  the  eighteenth 
century  led  water  from  the  Moors  to  the  villages  by  the  southern  scarp.  The  same  approach  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  to  Goodall’s  chapter  on  the  buildings.  This,  although  sound 
academically,  dwells  too  much  on  classification  rather  than  leading  the  reader  towards  the  wealth 
of  domestic  architecture  in  the  area. 

The  industrial  landscape  is  really  brought  alive  by  Harrison  (J.  K.)  by  his  deeply  experienced 
understanding  of  the  remarkable  remains  of  the  extraction  of  alum,  coal,  jet  and  iron.  This  I felt 
was  the  part  of  the  book  which  would  really  make  the  reader  get  up  and  go  and  look.  It  requires 
some  courage  to  venture  into  the  wastelands  of  past  industry,  but  the  author  says,  ‘where  there 
was  the  clang  and  clamour  of  industry,  the  curlew  and  peewit  calf  History  ends  with  Spratt  and 
McDonnell’s  discussion  of  the  long-distance  land  routes  by  pannier  pony  and  later  rail,  the  latter 
now  sadly  depleted. 

The  management  of  a National  Park  is  a formidable  task,  weighing  the  competing  interests  of 
farmers,  foresters,  shooters,  motorists  and  walkers.  Noone  is  better  qualified  to  do  this  than 
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Statham  of  the  Park  Office;  he  provides  a splendid  overview  of  the  politics  involved. 

The  book  would  be  important  just  for  the  text  rather  baldly  here  described.  There  are  however 
also  a fine  set  of  drawings  by  Nick  Staley,  and  some  very  evocative  photographs,  mostly  by  Alan 
Staniforth,  which  go  well  beyond  the  descriptive  into  the  realm  of  expression.  These  include  some 
really  beautiful  colour  plates.  These,  and  indeed  the  book  as  a whole,  are  very  well  produced,  and 
the  editing  is  impeccable.  Thanks  to  the  National  Park,  this  book  is  extremely  good  value,  and  will 
be  a valuable  addition  to  everyone’s  library. 

Harome  Philip  Rahtz 

Heather  Swanson,  Medieval  Artisans:  an  Urban  Class  in  Late  Medieval  England,  Basil  Blackwell, 
Oxford,  1989;  pp.  xi  4-  189,  1 map,  3 tables;  £29.50. 

Dr.  Swanson  has,  since  completing  a thesis  on  ‘Craftsmen  and  industry  in  late  medieval  York’ 
published  a very  useful  survey  of  the  building  craftsmen  of  the  city  as  a Borthwick  Paper.  Here  she 
widens  her  scope  to  craftsmen  as  a whole  and  to  later  medieval  towns  in  general,  to  present  a view 
of  urban  artisans  as  a social  class.  As  she  concedes,  their  definition  as  a class  needs  justification, 
but  she  points  to  Sylvia  Thrupp’s  pioneering  Merchant  Class  of  Medieval  London,  which  made  the 
same  case  for  merchants.  Whether  one  agrees  with  her  or  not,  she  provides  an  abundance  of 
interesting  and  well-marshalled  information  on  artisans,  largely  though  not  entirely  from  the  York 
probate  records.  The  period  covered  is  from  el  273  to  1534,  and  all  the  main  crafts  are  discussed, 
firstly  by  industrial  categories,  and  then  in  relation  to  wealth,  status,  investment  and  civic 
authority.  Dr.  Swanson  rightly  draws  attention  to  the  often  undervalued  importance  of  women  in 
the  urban  economy,  and  to  the  greater  prosperity  often  possible  for  artisans  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Presumably  the  publishers  preferred  the  general  title  and  subtitle,  which  are  slightly 
misleading;  for  this  is  to  a large  extent  The  Artisan  Class  of  Medieval  York,  anchored  as  securely  in 
that  city  as  Professor  Thrupp’s  study  was  in  London.  Many  interesting  parallels  and  examples  are 
brought  in  from  other  towns,  but  York  remains  at  the  centre  of  attention.  For  Journal  readers  that 
is  a positive  advantage;  here  is  no  superficial  national  generalisation,  but  a thoroughly 
documented  study  grounded  in  one  very  important  city.  The  only  drawback  is  that  the  same 
argument  cannot  always  be  used  both  for  York  and  for  English  towns  as  a whole:  thus  to  write  of 
the  leather  industry  in  medieval  towns  as  ‘huge’  (p.  53)  or  of  metalworkers  as  ‘a  relatively  small 
group’  (p.  66)  can  be  confusing.  Metalworkers  were  indeed  few  in  York,  but  not  in  Birmingham 
as  p.  175  indicates.  Dr.  Swanson  develops  the  argument  she  first  published  in  1988  (Past  & Present 
No.  121)  that  the  craft  gild  structure  does  not  reflect  economic  reality  so  much  as  the  political 
wishes  of  the  city  council,  and  she  relies  for  statistics  chiefly  on  the  Freemen’s  Register,  while  pointing 
out  that  even  that  is  not  wholly  reliable.  Given  that,  a general  table  of  freemen’s  admissions  by 
craft  would  have  been  useful,  for  readers  without  access  to  Dr.  Miller’s  analysis  in  the  Victoria 
County  History.  It  would  also  have  helped  if  the  distinguished  academic  publisher  would  have 
allowed  a better  contents  page  (the  map  and  tables  are  not  listed)  and  a more  systematic  index; 
Beverley  and  Halifax,  for  example,  appear,  while  Leeds  and  Wakefield  do  not.  Nevertheless,  these 
are  minor  matters;  Dr.  Swanson  has  written  an  important  book,  which  will  be  essential  reading 
for  all  students  of  the  late  medieval  town. 

University  of  Hull  D.  M.  Palliser 

John  H.  Tillotson,  Marrick  Priory:  a nunnery  in  late  medieval  Yorkshire,  Borthwick  Papers  No.  75 
(1989),  50pp.  Available  from  the  Borthwick  Institute,  St.  Anthony’s  Hall,  York,  YOl  2PW,  price 
£1.80  plus  25p  postage  and  packing  (overseas  postage  50p). 

The  basis  for  this  study  of  Marrick  Priory  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  is  a set  of  account  rolls  for 
1415-1416  preserved  as  ms  DDCA(2)/29/108  among  records  relating  to  Marrick  deposited  on 
behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  Hull  University  Library.  As  the  author  reminds  us  (p.  1)  Eileen 
Power  in  her  monumental  study,  Medieval  English  Nunneries  c.1275  to  1535  (Cambridge,  1922) 
identified  account  rolls  for  ten  nunneries,  and  since  she  wrote  only  a handful  more  of  such 
accounts  have  come  to  light.  That  the  Marrick  account  roll  should  now  receive  attention  is 
therefore  to  be  welcomed  as  a valuable  addition  to  the  source  material  both  for  the  study  of  female 
monasticism  in  general,  and  at  Marrick  in  particular. 

Marrick  Priory  belonged  to  a group  of  25  Yorkshire  nunneries,  all  founded  well  after  the 
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Norman  Conquest,  and  all  but  one  (like  two-thirds  of  English  nunneries)  valued  at  less  than  £100 
a year  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution.  Tillotson’s  concern  is  not  limited  to  Marrick;  his  study  sets 
the  history  of  the  priory  in  the  context  of  female  monasticism  in  Yorkshire  in  the  later  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  booklet  is  wide-ranging  and  informative  on  a number  of  issues.  An  introductory 
section  (pp.  1-8)  summarizes  earlier  work  on  the  history  of  Marrick  from  its  foundation  in  the 
1150s  to  the  13th  century,  and  includes  a discussion  of  the  relationship  with  the  Aske  family, 
founders  of  the  house  and  patrons  until  the  early  sixteenth  century;  and  of  the  evidence  for  the 
social  origins  of  the  nuns  of  Marrick.  Here  the  author  shows  himself  to  be  well-aware  of  the 
limitations  of  his  sources,  and  his  approach  is  cautious.  He  concludes  that  ‘what  is  known  about 
the  Marrick  nuns  is  compatible  with  a recruitment  pattern  from  among  the  lesser  landowners  of 
the  area’  (p.  6). 

The  second  section  (pp.  8-17)  deals  with  the  finances  and  the  internal  economy  of  Marrick,  and 
here  the  discussion  centres  on  the  1415-1416  money  accounts  of  the  priory’s  bursar  and  sacrist, 
and  the  grain  account  of  the  granger.  An  English  translation  of  the  accounts  appears  as  an 
appendix  to  the  booklet  on  pp.  27-35.  Tillotson  subjects  the  accounts  to  thorough  analysis, 
discussing  the  nature  of  the  income  of  the  priory,  the  distribution  of  its  property,  and  the  high 
incidence  of  arrears  of  rent  from  its  tenants,  as  well  as  suggesting  what  might  be  learned  from  the 
accounts  of  the  food  grown  at  the  priory  and  that  purchased,  the  diet  of  the  nuns,  and  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  priory  servants.  This  very  full  analysis  is,  however,  subjected  to  the  most 
stringent  qualifications,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  problem  of  knowing  how  far  the  year  in 
question  was  a ‘normal’  one  for  the  priory’s  finances.  Comparisons  are  drawn  with  other  surviving 
Marrick  financial  records,  rentals  of  1456,  1496,  1511  and  1533,  and  with  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  of 
1535.  His  investigation  of  the  evidence  leads  the  author  to  suggest  that  ‘the  impression  left  by  the 
accounts  is  of  an  economy  dependent  on  careful  management  of  barely  adequate  resources’  (p. 
12),  in  contrast  to  the  characteristic  view  of  the  late  medieval  nunnery  (propounded  by  Power  and 
followed  by  many  subsequent  commentators)  as  an  aristocratic  community  enjoying  conspicuous 
comfort  (p.  16). 

This  leads  into  a final  section  (pp.  17-26)  which  looks  at  the  evidence  for  the  internal  discipline 
of  Marrick  and  the  other  Yorkshire  houses,  and  which  again  challenges  generalizations  made  by 
Power.  Using  the  admittedly  sparse  evidence  of  visitation  returns,  Tillotson  concludes  that 
individual  lapses  over  a long  period  of  time  would  suggest  that  the  Yorkshire  nunneries  were  not 
in  that  state  of  serious  moral  decay,  presented  by  Power  as  typical  of  the  late  medieval  nunnery. 
Indeed,  he  presents  different  interpretations  for  some  common  minor  ‘lapses’  suggesting,  for 
example,  that  the  frequent  injunctions  in  Yorkshire  and  elsewhere  about  unsuitable  dress  may 
have  been  the  result  of  the  poor  endowment  of  the  nunneries,  that  clothing  was  often  provided  by 
the  relatives  of  the  nuns,  perhaps  in  testamentary  bequests.  (He  notes  as  well  in  this  context  the 
absence  in  the  Marrick  accounts  of  any  purchase  of  cloth  or  clothing).  The  subject  of  apostasy  and 
immorality  is  also  discussed  (pp.  25-26),  and  the  possible  reasons  for  the  decline  of  recorded 
instances  in  Yorkshire  after  1330  (there  were  none  at  all  at  Marrick  in  the  period  under  review). 

There  is  much  in  this  booklet  of  interest  both  to  the  specialist  in  monastic  history  and  to  the 
general  reader.  The  author  has  produced  a well-referenced  and  very  readable  account  of  this 
nunnery  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  and  throughout  his  interpretation  of  difficult  evidence  is 
judicious  and  well-balanced.  His  conclusions  illustrate  again  how  careful  study  of  individual  case 
histories  can  serve  to  make  us  rethink  the  conclusions  of  studies  of  a more  general  nature. 
Lampeter  Janet  Burton 

Penelope  Walton,  Textiles,  Cordage  and  Raw  Fibre  from  16-22  Coppergate,  The  Archaeology  of  York  17/5, 
1989.  454  pp.,  172  figs.,  26  tables,  18  b./w.  plates,  1 microfiche.  £18. 

This  book  gives  a detailed  account  of  21 1 items  of  cloth,  yarn,  rope  and  raw  wool  recovered  from 
Coppergate,  York.  Most  date  to  the  Anglo-Scandinavian  period,  and  indeed  they  form  the  largest 
collection  of  textiles  from  this  period  to  be  preserved  in  England,  but  there  are  also  pieces  from 
later  medieval  wells  and  pits.  The  format  of  the  book  follows  that  of  the  earlier  fasicules  and  the 
opening  chapter  is  devoted  to  a description  of  the  site  by  its  director,  Richard  Hall.  Here  is  a 
welcome  opportunity  to  read  for  the  first  time  the  phasing  of  this  important  site.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  appetiser  will  tempt  field  archaeologists  to  buy  the  book  for  in  doing  so  they  will  be  well 
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rewarded  by  the  contents  that  follow. 

The  range  of  textiles  is  impressive  for,  in  addition  to  wool  and  silk  cloths  which  were  preserved 
in  the  damp  conditions  prevailing  over  much  of  the  site,  the  number  of  linen  textiles  is  remarkable. 
Most  of  these  survived  because  they  were  burnt  which  reduced  their  susceptibility  to  fungal  attack 
during  burial.  This  study  is  able,  therefore,  to  redress  the  lack  of  information  about  linen  fabrics 
from  other  English  towns.  We  learn  that  among  the  linens  are  many  plain  and  patterned  cloths 
that  are  similar  to  those  found  in  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  graves,  while  a cloth  with  a ‘honeycomb’ 
weave  is  paralleled  only  by  examples  from  prestigious  graves  dating  to  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  in  Sweden  and  Germany. 

The  textiles  are  analysed  not  only  in  terms  of  their  manufacture  but  also  their  function.  An 
ankle-length  wool  sock  in  nalebinding  and  silk  caps  are  easily  identified.  The  former  is  the  first 
example  of  the  technique  to  be  recorded  from  England  and  is  judged  to  demonstrate  Scandinavian 
influence.  The  caps,  it  is  suggested,  were  not  always  seamed  up  the  back  and  this  could  have  been 
to  accommodate  the  elaborate,  knotted  pony-tail  hairstyles  which  are  sometimes  depicted  in 
ninth-century  Scandinavian  art.  Part  of  a linen  shirt  and  the  edge  of  a wool  curtain,  are  less 
recognisable  to  the  reader  but  the  author  produces  convincing  evidence  for  the  former,  at  least. 

Textiles  from  urban  sites  rarely  include  embroidery.  An  exception  from  Coppergate  is  a small, 
trapezoidal  reliquary  pouch  embroidered  with  a Latin  cross  worked  in  chain  stitch.  This  is 
discussed  in  its  art  historical  context  by  Dominic  Tweddle.  While  no  other  pieces  of  embroidery 
are  preserved  from  the  site  apart  from  some  stray  gold  threads,  descriptions  and  diagrams  of  hems 
and  seams  add  to  our  knowledge  of  stitching  methods  of  the  period  and  form  a valuable  section 
of  the  book. 

Another  important  contribution  is  the  work  on  dyes  which  was  done  by  George  Taylor.  From 
his  analyses  we  now  know  much  more  about  dyestuffs  and  the  colouring  of  textiles.  An  important 
finding  is  the  presence  of  lichen  purple  dyes  on  cloths  woven  from  wool  as  well  as  from  silk  in  the 
Anglo-Scandinavian  period.  Madder  and  woad  were  also  used  to  dye  wool  fibres  and  silk  but  as 
yet  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  insect  dye,  kermes,  on  wool  textiles  of  the  Anglo-Scandinavian 
period  in  England. 

Cordage  is  another  topic  covered  by  this  book.  Plaited  lengths  of  common  hair  moss,  Polytrichum 
commune,  which  are  now  so  familiar  from  medieval  sites  throughout  Britain,  are  included  here  and 
Allan  Hall  provides  a useful  discussion  of  the  uses  to  which  it  was  put. 

The  significance  of  the  collection  of  textiles  from  Coppergate  for  the  Anglo-Scandinavian  period 
cannot  be  underestimated  and  this  study  does  them  full  justice. 

Museum  of  London  Frances  Pritchard 

Stuart  Wrathmell,  Wharram:  a study  of  settlement  on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  VI.  Domestic  settlement  2: 
medieval  peasant  farmsteads,  York  University  Archaeological  Publications  8,  1989;  viii  59  pp.  45 
plates  (microfiche),  38  figs.,  5 tables.  £10.95.  Available  from  Oxbow  Books,  10  St.  Cross  Road, 
Oxford  0X1  3TU. 

The  peasant  buildings  of  Wharram  Percy  have  excited  great  interest  for  over  thirty  years  but 
they  have  failed  to  deliver  the  “whole  new  doctrine  of  medieval  peasant  life”  that  was  once 
promised.  The  original  concept  of  flimsiness  and  impermanence  was  largely  abandoned  in  1978 
when  a series  of  reconstructions  based  on  Vale  of  York  timber-framed  vernacular  buildings  were 
presented.  In  spite  of  the  growing  evidence  for  the  longevity  of  peasant  buildings  provided  by 
documentary  sources,  vernacular  building  — surveys  and  excavations  of  other  village  sites  in  the 
region,  there  has  hitherto  been  no  explicit  acceptance  that  Wharram  could  be  understood  other 
than  its  own  terms.  Dr.  Wrathmell  sets  out  to  remedy  this  deficiency  by  constructing  a ‘model’ 
based  on  the  above  types  of  evidence,  a description  and  justification  of  which  forms  the  first  part 
of  this  essay.  What  he  comes  up  with  is  a cruck-framed  longhouse  (or  at  least  ‘dual-purpose’ 
house)  laid  out  to  a cross-passage  plan  (tending  to  become  hearth-passage),  with  hip-crucks  at  the 
ends,  large  daubed  wattle  panels  between  the  crucks  and  (usually)  a stone  plinth.  A ‘farmstead 
model’  is  also  provided  in  which  corn-barns  often  of  great  length  - and  thus  easily  confused  with 
dwellings  — are  associated  with  the  houses.  The  model  is  then  applied  briefly  to  a number  of 
widely-scattered  village  excavations,  with  promising  results  not  only  for  the  final  phase  but  also 
for  anterior  phases  of  the  buildings  — “the  changing  attributes  of  the  model’.’  The  next  and  longest 
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part  of  the  study  applies  the  ‘model’  to  both  the  fully-  and  partially-excavated  peasant  buildings 
at  Wharram,  taking  into  consideration  (for  the  first  time)  the  various  ‘levels’  of  walling.  Using  this 
technique  he  is  able  to  demonstrate  convincingly  the  positions  of  trusses  and  of  hip-crucks  within 
the  buildings,  and  even  to  suggest  earlier  phases  of  building  involving  a different  bay-structure. 
Thus  the  most  complete  excavated  longhouse  (Building  1 Area  6)  is  interpreted  as  a straight- 
walled  building  of  ten  bays  which  was  later  shortened  slightly  and  reconstructed  piecemeal  over 
a period  of  time  with  only  six  bays  and  with  distinctly  waney  outer  walls  — the  result  of  a bay-by- 
bay  process  of  rebuilding. 

Understanding  the  construction  does  not  of  course  tell  us  much  about  the  functions  of  buildings 
(in  the  absence  of  a hearth)  or  of  the  rooms  within  them.  Dr.  Wrathmell  tries  to  distinguish 
between  domestic  and  agricultural  functions  by  plotting  the  distributions  of  different  kinds  of  finds 
in  Area  6 - the  best  candidate  for  a farmstead  layout.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  succeeds  since  the 
main  concentrations  of  objects  associated  with  personal/domestic  use  are  located  in  neither  of  the 
two  buildings  on  the  site,  but  piled  up  against  the  toft  walls  beyond!  However,  he  does  make  a 
good  case  for  a farmstead  complex  consisting  of  two  parallel  ranges  end-on  to  the  street,  with  a 
yard  between,  and  closed  by  a wall  at  the  west  end  and  by  a gate  at  the  east.  The  next  section  of 
the  study  deals  with  the  earthworks  visible  in  the  group  of  tofts  at  the  north  end  of  the  ‘Plateau’ 
which  are  interpreted  as  a series  of  courtyard  farmsteads  resembling  Area  6.  These  appear  to  have 
replaced  longhouses  aligned  along  the  toft  frontage,  in  a major  and  significant  act  of  replanning 
resulting  from  “a  general  requirement  for  changes  in  the  spacial  organisation  of  the  steadings’.’  It 
appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  later  medieval  period  since  the  change  is  associated  with  the 
abandonment  of  some  tofts,  but  no  suggestions  are  offered  as  to  why  it  happened.  In  some  other 
parts  of  the  country  the  emergence  of  the  farmstead  is  connected  with  the  abandonment  of  the 
longhouse,  but  here  the  longhouse  plan  is  retained  for  the  dwellings,  though  it  is  suggested,  large 
long  corn-barns  were  associated  with  them  in  a new  lay-out.  Such  barns  - often  as  long  as  the 
houses  - are  found  in  a survey  of  nearby  Settrington  (1600),  an  “unimproved”  manor  according 
to  Dr.  Wrathmell  and  therefore  comparable  with  Wharram.  However,  not  only  would  his 
definition  of  backwardness  (based  on  the  survival  of  open  fields  and  customary  tenures)  fail  to 
convince  economic  historians,  but  Settrington  and  Wharram  were  in  very  different  geographical 
situations:  Settrington’s  arable  lay  under  the  Wolds  escarpment  at  an  elevation  of  30-40  metres 
while  that  of  Wharram  lay  150-200  metres  up  on  the  high  Wolds.  It  is  far  from  clear  why  large 
corn-barns  should  be  required  in  such  a location,  particularly  in  the  later  medieval  period  when 
one  would  expect  a diminution  rather  than  an  increase  in  corn-production. 

However,  if  such  questions  still  remain  unanswered,  Dr.  Wrathmell  has  provided  an  invaluable 
service  in  provoking  them  and  thereby  bringing  the  Wharram  evidence  into  the  mainstream  of 
debate  about  late  medieval  peasant  housing  and  living-standards. 

University  of  Leeds  Barry  Harrison 


Due  to  the  number  of  book  reviews  included  in  this  volume,  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Register  for  1989  has  been  omitted.  It  is  intended  to  publish  it  later 
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